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INTRODUCTION. 

1. Of War. — The wise man is a lover of 
peace. The best of warriors have deprecated War to be 
war; yet he is a stout apologist of peace who ^p"^ 
will maintain that wars have never been jus- 
tifiable. War is said to be a great school of 
the virtues, but the nib of the controversy is 
as to the necessit}* for such a school. Multi- 
plicity of wars lies in the domain of savagery. 
Few will agree with Von Moltke. — splendid. Peace is not 
sinewy luan tliat he was. — who claimed that ^ ^^^^' 
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" war is an element of the world's oj-der es 
tablished by the Deity '* ; that '* Peipetual 
peace is a dream." ^ 

It would seem, as civilization progresses. Three eras 
that it is passing through three eras: the tionl^'^FSst, 
first, in which the practice of war, having its ^^s chaxac- 
origin in self-defence, self-help, and preda- ^^^^^.^^ 
tory instincts, had a quality of brutality, the 
savage impulses having full play ; second, a Second, 
condition in which brutalities are lessened to were^car" 
a vanishing point, while prevalent at fii'st. "hlefly for 

aggrandize- 
ment. 
^ " La paix perp^tnelle est un reve, et ce n'est m§me pas 
an bean reve. La guerre est an ^^ment de Tordre da 
monde ^tabli par Dieu. Les plus nobles vertas de l*homme 
s'y d^veloppent. Sans la guerre le monde croupirait dans 
le materialisme." — Von Moltke to Bluntschli, Leroi, Lea 
Armements AfaritimeSf p. 279. 
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Aggrandizement, domination, hate, have char- 
acterized this era ; while in the upward striv- 
ing of the race, wars for liberty have pushed 
civilization along with tremendous strides, 
higher manlier virtues have to some degree 
appeared. 

National enlargement and the greed of com- 
merce have been sharp incentives; what the 
old Roman, Sallust, designated as cupidity.^ 
" What we want," said Admiral Monk, frankly, 
in 1665, '• is more of the trade which the Dutch 
now have." When the war with Spain, which 
was closed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1748, was announced, the English rang 
their church bells, their eyes sparkling in an- 
ticipation of the superlative opportunities for 
wealth to be gained through prizes. In the 
year 1747, English ships took 644 prizes ; six 
of them were valued at nearly eight millions 
of dollars.- 

It is a fond hope, perhaps the world is on the 
point of its realization, that the# third era is 
appearing- in which the highest virtues will 
be developed more exclusively in the intel- 
lectual realm, — not only in the physical, — 
when wars shall be fought in the judicial 
arena, when altruism and fraternal feeling 
and the energies of love, i-ather than hate, 
shall usher in a golden age. 



^ " Una et ea retns caosa bellandi est, profunda cupido 
impezii etdiyitiamm." 

< £1,580,000. One Spanish galleon brought to her Eng- 
lish captors the immense som of a million sterling, which 
she had on board, in addition to the ship's value. 
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Our humanity is indeed to be despaired of, 
if it is not possible to eliminate forever from 
our living the necessity for settling differences 
at the point of the sword or the cannon's 
mouth. Mars, the god of war, has not the 
judicial temperament. War does not decide 
great questions ; it only forces conclusions. 

Early naval battles are remarkable for thei 
large numbers engaged, and for great slaugh-1 Great 
ter. They were simply conflicts between/ l^^r^^ 
armies afloat, — battles of transports. A san- 
guinary and remarkable battle was that at 
Sluys in the time of Edward III. The EnglishJ 
under Admiral De Morley, fought the French; °^ ®^"^** 
at anchor. The French lost thirty thousand 
lives, killed and drowned; the English, four 
thousand. The Italians, the allies of the 
French, under Barbarossa, managed to escape. 

As naval science has developed in its ap- As naval 
plication to naval warfare, battles have been developed, 
less sanguinary. The sharper the weapon, b^m^i^s 
the more quickly has it cut ; the more force- sauguinary. 
ful the arm, the more certainly has it com- 
pelled surrender; until a fantastic idea is a fantastic 
prevalent that the improvements in weapons 
of war will make wars to cease. As though 
two duellists on the field of honor, looking at 
each other's glistening blades, should throw 
their swords to the ground, and, in amaze- 
ment, clasp hands. 

Commercial interests, which have been of Commercial 

interests 

such prime importance as incentives to war, likely to 

cause ^irars 

it seems likely are destined to^have like in- to cease, 
fluence in causing them to cease. 
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It has been wisely said, ^ As all histoij is 
the picture of war, so it is no less true that it 
is the record of the mitigation and decline of 
war.'*^ Certain wars hare had their jostifi- 
cation in that the j are the sorgerj of nations, 
by which the body politic is permitted to ex- 
ist and renew its strength. But the time will 
come when the round world rolling throngh 
space will whirl off the excrescence of war ; 
then, when it is shot off at a tangent into the 
infinite past, this goodly earth, as well rid 
of its harden, will sing in its revolations a 
genuine paean of victory. 

Of what use, then, the study of wars, judged 
to be merely the pathology of the body poii- 
ric? Even thea it has its uses, if oniv for 
the analogies tor the strifes of peace, the 
emulations and competitions o£ social life, to 
say nothing of the inspirations of strenuous 
and heroic action. It is the theatre in which 
the players were compelled to perform, — the 
environment is responsible for this evil which 
civilization has not yet eradicated, which may 
be fairly condemned, — not the players who 
have played their parts well and have de- 
served applause. 

--' The curtain is drawn for these sea-dramas. 
It is for us to applaud or condemn as the 
actors shall play their parts well or ill. 

In early times war was characterized by 
abundance of paraphernalia, by pomp and 

^ Sixty years ago Emerson said, ''War is on its last 
legs.*' They are pretty stout legs, however, but changes 
of such great importance are not measured by decades, but, 
alas, often by centuries. 
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equipage, by display of wealth; war cries, Parapher- 

n 1^ J. 2. '^ • nalia and 

savage frenzy, fierce snouts, — a temfjang display have 
of the senses. The South Sea islanders had fiS^riy 
various colored clubs of fantastic shapes; ^*'^- 
the Malay, the sinuous kriss. Cleopatra's Cleopatra's 
barge was outrivaled by Tourville's Soleil xom^ie's 
Royale^ in the seventeenth century, with its ^^^^^i^ 
carved and gilded poop overloaded with or- 
namentation, palatial in all its appointments. 
These, with the army made terrible with The army 
banners, now rendered useless, have van- banners 

The ship of war, with its acres of canvas, richly decor- 

. _ ated, have 

white in the morning sun, has sunk forever passed 
below the horizon. The soldier, armed cap- ^^*^* 
a-pie, has gone; ^^dth him the sailor, with 
lance and boarding-pike and pistol. To-day 
< the genius of war is represented standing xbe genius 
forth in all the strength and majesty of sim- reweJented 
pie nature, severe] v austere. The tvpe is t^ythe/^reek 

■^ ^ *^ * athletic 

the athletic Greek, cleau and stronsj, with type, 
sinewy frame and vigorous circulation, hold- 
ing with facile grasp the invariable laws of 
the universe, which modern science has dis- 
covered. An Apollo with Jovian thunder- 
bolts. No longer a Hercules \^'ith his club. 

The battleship, engine of destruction, com- The battle- 
pact of scientific law's inevitable resultants, ?S^ay^ de- 
steel-chilled to defy severest impact, perfectly ^^^^^^^ 
controlled, moved at instantaneous wish, re- to please the 

fancv. 

sponsive to the slightest velvet-fingered pres- 
sure to annihilate, is utterly devoid of un- 
essential appeudage to please the fancy or 
startle the senses. 
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No longer is the hoarse voice of the captain 
heard shouting to the tops or to the gun-deck' 
in stentorian tones. The superintending brain 
disciplined for all emergencies in the seclu- 
sion of the cabin or the conning-tower simply 
orders ; that is, puts in array and play forces 
of men and material by word of mouth or 
stroke of pen, which destroy. Absence of 
display characterizes the best type in person- 
nel and material of modern naval warfare, the 
economy of the essential. 

A directing intellect, equable and working 
with precision, a ship, facile of movement, of 
surpassing velocity, ordnance, of executive 
potency, — these are the factors which de- 
scribe at once the actuality of the present 
and the ideals of the future. 

The morale, without which these factors are 
utterlv futile, belongs to a wider field of con- 
sideration. 

2. Of Ships of War. — It is a far cry 
from Salamis to Santiago. Methods and 
means and men have all changed in naval 
warfare. Naval architecture and ordnance 
have developed in successive centuries not 
unlike the evolution of Natural Science, 
except that invention has interjected its 
modifying influences as a Deus ex Machina. 

The beginning of ships was "the split 
reed " drifting on the stream, . the floating 
log, the canoe, the raft, then on with suc- 
cessive steps, the boat with poles and oars, 
the banks of oars, and the beak for ramming, 
and at the same time the sail. For two thou- 
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sand years these primitive forms lasted, varied The aboii- 
in slightly different ways, from the time of enSstT^u 
the Phoenicians to the Armada, after which JSd^ers 
sails were mainly used as a motive power, j^saii^"^^ 
This event marks the end of an era. 

In the meantime the biremes and triremes 
of the ancients, enlarging to sixteen banks of 
oars, had changed into the mediaeval galleys, 
which were merely enlargements of the ear- 
lier types, the bow and stern lifted higher 
and a larger number of sails. The Venetians 
at Lepanto introduced the galleasses, a type The gaiie- 
between the galleys and the galleons, hav- ^iSsLs 
ing the advantages of both. Thi-ee banks of Saosmon^^ 
oars still remained, but a significant changre •comi>ounded 

. .' 1 1 c 1 'Of sails and 

was made by inserting portholes for large ♦oars, 
cannons between the banks and single oars. ; 
They proved their efficacy in the van of ; 
that battle, so that one might say in the 
grammar of shipbuilding: positive, galley; 
comparative, galleass ; superlative, galleon. . 
The latter were huge and unwieldy and were 
used by the Spaniards as treasure-ships. 

The G-reat Marry ^ a wonderful specimen of The Great 
shipbuilding, had a very high poop as well as '^^'^* 
bow ; on the poop a signal lantern nearly on a 
level with the round tops, an enormous beak, 
balconies at bow and stern, six round towers 
at angles of the poop gangway and forecastle 
"like the turrets of a chateau," four masts 
with round tops like inverted cones, and in- 
numerable streamers. 

1 Henry Grace a Dieti, built in England in 1514 
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Then with the introduction of ordnance, 
the English and French used it first in 1350 ; 
after two hundred years, at Lepanto, Don 
Juan of Austria, in 1571, cut down his high 
bows for the better serving of his guns. 
With this cutting down to a comparatively 
level deck, a low forecastle and poop still 
remaining, the ship's masts seem to have 
shot up, and a greater sail area came into 
view. The wise English, however, as the 
Liburnians in Caesar's time, realized the ne- 
cessity of speed in manoeuvring. Sutcliffe 
wrote in 1593: "Of the building of ships a 
principle point is that they be made swift of 
sayle, and sharpe to goe neare the winde. 
This onely one advantage next unto the 
power of God gave the victorie to the navy 
of England, and the foyle to the supposed 
invincible navy of Spaine of late times." 
Then for three hundred years there seems to 
have been a persistence of the type of the 
high bow and stern, notwithstanding Le- 
panto's lesson, which gradually changed into 
the frigates and line-of-battle ships of the 
eighteenth century; but as early as Sir Walter 
Raleigh's time great improvements had been 
made, of which he writes: "It is not long 
since striking the top-masts has been devised, 
together with the chain pump, which taketh 
up twice as much water as the old one : we 
have now studding sails, and the weighing of 
anchors with the capstan, moreover, we have 
fallen into consideration of the length of 
cables, and by it we resist the malice of the 
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greatest winds ; for true it is that the length 
of the cable is the life of the ship." 

The lofty sparred and low freeboard ships 
of the frigate type as well as the large line-of- 
battle ships continued until the nineteenth The era of 
century, when the beginnings of a new motor SiS^°i^*^°" 
power in steam predicted a change, which it Sentury*^^ 
took nearly half a century to accomplish, for 
war purposes. 

With steam came propulsion from the side steam with 
of the ships, the oar or wing idea still preva- ^^^JSn^h^n 
lent, and then it went back to the stern, the *^ *^®™- 
tail of the fish, a better sea type. Sails have a composite 
died hard, so there has been a composite ship motorpoww- 
of steam and sail power. With the disappear- ^th*sa?i^ 
ance of the sail, the wooden ship disap- and steam 

1 r, ^ J !_. AT until the 

peared as a fighting machme. Another era last qnaner 

1 T i» TT J 1 of the cen- 

ended — followed bv: — turr. 

The era of iron and steam. At first there The wooden 
was a reversion to the elementary raft type ^1^.^^^^ 
of vessel, of which the monitor is an illustra- r^^^ ^^^ ^j 
tion, with a round tower castle, or turret. '^\^^ and 

' steam. 

Ordnance changes have affected architec- ^ 

® , The monitor 

tural types until now the battleship is a mast- a reversion 

less, low-freeboard frigate with a monitor type.^^*'^^ 

type turret, steam propelled. There are Thehattie- 

changes yet to come, in the line of diminish- ^JP o/®*"^* 

ing size and increasing effectiveness of motor g?°^J^^ *°^ 

-^ * New motor 

3. Of Ordnance. — The changes in ordnance forces not 
have been manifold. The throwing of stones ^^* ^ ^* 

° , . Ordnance 

from towers on the early ships, the javelin changes 
period. The use of combustibles, the arrow, javelin and 
the crossbow, gunpowder, and the rude small *^™®®^^ 
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arms, the simple rudimentary cannon. The 
very names of the weapons of war on the 
Great Michael^^ as fantastic as the appearance 
of the Great Harry as a specimen of naval 
architecture, astonish us. On her there were 
"bassils, mynards, hagters, culverings, flings, 
falcons, double dogs, and pestilent serpenters." 
Weapons which the ordnance expert of to-day 
would be at a loss to describe. 

Montaigne, writing from the security of his 
round tower study at Castellan, near Perigord, 
depreciated the firearms of his day. " They 
astonish the ears," he said, *' that is all I " ^ 
What silent wonder would have filled his 
Gallic br*ain could he have seen a 13-inch gun 
of to-day of 48,000 tons muzzle energy I 

All that pertains to the offensive in naval 
warfare is changed, — ordnance, explosives, 
projectiles, particularly in this century, naval 
warfare reaping largely the benefits of scien- 
tific discovery, until in the torpedo-boat there 
exists the close and vital union of a vessel 
and projectile — a floating explosive projec- 
tile, stripped of all accessories, reduced to its 
lowest terms. Of projectiles, the shell has 
proved very effective. A naval officer, writ- 
ing in 1833, says that naval warfare is 
*•' threatened with a total change. This is by 
the introduction of bombs, discharged hori- 
zontally from cannon." So that in France 
they were talking of excluding these missiles 

1 The Onat Michael was built in the time of Henry VIII. 
and was one of the wonders of the period. 

>** Les armes k feu sont de si peu d'effet, sauf I'etonne- 
ment des orellles, qu'on en quittera T usage." 
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from ships by ^casing them in a cuirass of 
iron *' ; fidling upon the deck of a vessel, they 
would then burst, scattering smoke, fire, and 
death, on every side. " When this comes to 
pass,*' he naively observes, **it would seem 
that the naval profession would cease to be 
very desirable."^ The changes predicted 
have come, and greater, — smooth-boi*e and Rapid de- 
rifled cannon, refinements of mechanism, ex- ^ISSwaoe 
plosives of tremendous power, muzzle energies fy^j^^s^ 
in thirty years increasing from one thousand ^^^^ by 

^^ CuADfTC in 

to three thousand feet per second, projectiles muzzle 
doing execution at the distance of ten thou- ®"®'*^* 
sand yards. 

In a survey of tlie means of naval warfare, The re- 
the no less marvellous mechanism of the dijve^p?^ 
steam engine should be considered, with its "^®?^ *?*^ 

c> perfection 

speed efficiency and its consequent modifvincr ^^ ^® steam 
factor in naval tactics. The same evolution motor 
is here apparent from rudimentary and simple p^^"' 
to complex and heterogeneous. 

4. Of Sea Power. — It has been reserved to The infln- 
a writer of the present day to show to the world ^wer a*^ 
the influence which sea power has had upon §uencef "*" 
national life.^ A new factor in the philosophy 
of history has thus been brought to light. 
That influence has enlarged with the growth 
of commerce and civilization. It is now a 
well-recognized factor in historical develop- 
ment; but not its strategic influence. The xhestrate- 
strategic power of the naval arm needs yet new^of^l^'© 
to be fully appreciated, as well as developed nS^yetJSiy 

by study. appreciated. 

1 Naval Essays, N. Y., 1833. ^ Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N. 
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" The Athenians," said an old writer, " have 
no dominion on firme land; yet kept they 
the Islands in subjection, so long as they kept 
the sea." 

Lord Bacon affirmed that "the battle of 
Actium decided the empire of the world; 
the battle of Lepanto arrested the greatness 
of the Turk." 

The sentiment of to-day agrees with that 
of Cardinal Richelieu, who, in writing "of 
power upon the sea," ^ would have no great 
state in the condition of receiving an injury . 
without the power of taking revenge. At 
present it would be said, less harshly, without* 
the power of resenting it. 

All battles, as well upon sea as upon land, 
are merely, the movements of men or ships 
and the hurling of .missiles, and have no sig- 
nificance nor interest more than movements 
on a chess-board, without the understanding 
of the underlying causes which lead to them, 
the knowledge of the passions or motives of 
the men engaged in them, and the results 
which follow. 

Critical and decisive conflicts often lack 
the elements which make the accounts of 
other engagements interesting, — stubborn- 
ness of fighting or uncertainty of issue. 

With the Armada and at La Hougue, the 
English had it all their own way, preventing 



^ " Jamais uu grande £tat ne doit dtre en e'tat de recevoir 
une injure sans pouvoir en prendre revanche." — " De la 
puissance snr la mer/' Teatament Politique^ Amsterdam, 
1688. •' 
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Philip n. and Louis XIV. from getting their 
way. The interest pertains to national life 
and the fortunes of the individual. In a 
political sense, these battles were pivotal. 

Battles, says Mahan, are only famous as Battles are 
they are made so by historians.^ Of all the Sous by' 
naval battles to which the adjective famous ^^^^^^a^s- 
may be applied, Great Britain has had the Oreat 

T » T_ xTTx-c* •!* 1J1- Britain has 

lion s share. No list of significance could be had the 
made which would fail to give her the larger of^renf^a- 
proportion. We^^ajji 

A recent historian, knowing well the trend 
of causes and events, makes a significant The defeat 
statement when he says, "The defeat of the ^ncibi"" 
Invincible Armada was the opening event in ^^S^n to 
the history of the United States. It was the g^^^^"^^®^ 
event which made all the rest possible.'' ^ 

Some idea of the sea might of the English The great 
nation is seen in her history during tlie last the English 
half of the eighteenth century. From 1742 {^f^iheyears 
to 1800, in various wars, the English navy, ?^^^^^J^* 
including privateers, captured 1510 ships, 
16,779 guns, 118,190 men ; averaging, while 
these wars were in progress, one ship a week, 
a dozen guns, and nearly eighty men put hors 
du combat^ 

The naval elory which Hallam said could Cuimiuation 

of "PnP' 

be "traced in a continuous track of light land's naval 

from the period of the Commonwealth," blazed ^^ei^niai?^ 

out most brightly at the end of this eighteenth ^v^ch. 
century in the great consummations of the 

' ^ In a letter to the author. 
2 Fiske. 
< Hunt, United Service Magazine^ September, 1898. 
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Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, — the Nel- 
sonian epoch. 

5. Of Strategy and Tactics. — A snrrej of 
the science of \rar covering centuries obsenres 
but little change, if any, in that which so 
greatly affects successful contests, namely, 
strategy and tactics. They are constant quan- 
tities ; invariable laws are inherent in them. 
Strategy is the larger wisdom of warfare; 
tactics, the smaller. Strategy considers the 
end ; tactics, the means to the end ; but firsts 
as Admiral Makaroff points out, comes na- 
tional policy,^ which must affect strategical 
movements. 

It will always hold true that readiness for 
warfare is of prime importance. At any hour 
a nation may be expected to hear the cry, 
^' All hands up anchor ! " for instant sailing. 
The element of surprise will never cease to 
be effective. It will always be true that 
"the greatest force lies in the attack." 

If wisdom is simply the best way of apply- 
ing means to ends, tactics as battle wisdom 
is simply the directing of forces. The forces 
themselves will vary, but the great laws which 
govern them are the same now as a thousand 
years ago. Concentrate your force, cripple 
your enemies' motive power, capture, sink, 
destroy. 

The versatile Raleigh, with keen insight, 
seeing England's exposed condition, said, '• If 
we be once driven to tlie defensive, farewell 
might," and in a more quaint way he ex- 

^ " Imperial policy." 
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pressed the same idea, "To entertain those 
who shall assail us with their own beef in 
their bellies and before they eat of our 
Kentish capons, I take to be the wisest 
way." 

The result of this strategic wisdom, appre- The policy 

ciated by the English Admiralty, is seen hiitiativlfor 

to-day in a navy double that of any European J^?^"^^ 

power. That has been a strategic necessity Joubied^if 

for Great Britain from the time of the Roman English 

.- . .^ . . , , navy as 

invasion, — a necessity increasing as she has compared 

become a world power. Whether a like stra- powers. ^' 

tegic advantage is not imperative on the part is a like 

of the United States, in view of recent events, {Operative 

is for the wisdom of her best men to deter- ^^* 

mine. States? 

Strategic principles include mobilization or strategy 

readiness for, and in motion, the time ele- t?ra"^^^* 

ment ; combine this with localitv. the place ?!!^^^^ *^^ 

' • ' -c^ a place 

element, and all strategy is comprehended, element. 

Said Francis Drake, " The advantage of time Drake's 

and place in all nautical actions is half a vie- ^®™*^ * 
tory, which being lost is irrecoverable." 

From this point of view of strategy, readi- Readiness 

ness is the soul of warfare, in order that a warfare.^ 

nation may " choose the shortest path to the inadequate 

desired goal." It is criminal for a nation to f^a nSfonai 

send its brave men to sea poorly equipped, c"™®- 

The frantic cry of Howard, at the time of the Lord 

Armada, from the mid heat of the conflict, thTTrmada. 
" For the love of God let us have some great 
shot!" is a commentary equally on the parsi- 
mony of Queen Elizabeth and the nation's 
neglect of duty. As capital is to business, 
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SO is preparation to warfare, — the greater 
the amount, the greater the facility, power, 
and efficiency of the transaction. 

6. Of Personnel. — For early peoples the 
sea had its terrors. The courtier-poet Horace 
in the oft-quoted lines voiced the general 
opinion.^ 

"All history," it has been said, "resolves 
itself very easily into the biography of a few 
stout hearts and earnest persons." Naval 
history is no exception to this rule. It is the 
story .of the might of certain seamen. 

The professional officer and seaman is of 
comparatively modern growth. Yet when the 
Greeks had dominion of the sea, the status 
of the ship officer was of especial importance. 
The rude conditions which environed the 
Mediterranean maritime peoples did not tend 
to elevate the position. The mariner's com- 
pass and the discoveries of Columbus develop- 
ing commerce, the necessity for protecting 
convoys, and for men who should constantly 
keep the sea for this purpose, grew gradually 
upon the minds of statesmen. 

At first the soldier must go to sea as a 
fighting man. A seaman used his experience 
and skill to carry him over the rocking wave. 
Afterward the functions of fighting man and 
seaman were united in the one person, and the 
ship or naval officer came upon the deck. 
The ship and its military character, the vicis- 

1 " nil robor et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat qui fragilem truci 
Coromisit pelago ratem 

Primus." —Horace, Lib. I. C. III. 
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situdes of sea life and war requirements, have a man-of- 

developed a complex organization and disci- implex or- 

pline which is a varied and complete product, «^^^^^^^' 
unlike any other which exists. Narrowness 
of space and its consequent rigidity of rules 
has largely contributed to this result. 

The instability of the sea, the perils of Theenvi- 

storm to motor power, the difficulties of navi- made^a ship 

gation, make of a ship of war a school of men- 2c^oi of 

tal discipline and an institution of ririd rules, discipline, 

^ TT 1 1 mental and 

customs, and conventions. Under such cir- social, 
cumstances the naval life is lived and the 
character of seamen developed. Battles are Battiesbrief 
merely ephemeral epochs in the months and l^^ *^ * 
years of a naval career. Said Admiral Cod- ^^®®^- 
rington, " It is not fighting which, is the sever- Codring- 

, J n TT •j.'-L* X. ^1 ton'sremark 

est part of our life ; it is having to contend concerning 
with the sudden changes of seasons, the war pan^of Y^^^ 
of elements, the danger of a lee shore, and so ^^^\> y^^ 
forth, which produce no food for honour or 
glory.'' 

In this development of ship and personnel Progress in 
Great Britain has led the way. From the twjtnre^and" 
rude tyranny of the galley period there has tion^oribe 
been evolved the legal justice of courts-martial {^/®gi^°j^ 
and articles of war. to Great 

_ , , , . - Britain. 

Far into the present century there survived 
a marked distinction of class between officers ah a ship's 
and seamen ; a patrician and plebeian relation Srrequaiiy 
which worked to the disadvantage of both. JheTtate^^ 
At present the generally accepted opinion is 
that all the ship's company are equally ser- 
vants of the state, and each position honor- 
able, the grades of honor ascending with the 
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degree of responsibility required. This has 
been a great advance, to the seamen especially, 
who are raised thereby from a condition of 
servitude to that of cooperative labor. The 
ship of war to-day is a unit as never before. 

A study of naval warfare reveals the fact 
' that after the initial necessity of moral char- 
acter, from a professional point of view the 
great need of a naval officer is courage. Phys- 
ical courage is absolutely necessary for suc- 
cess. Sea-life develops it. The seaman is 
made by sailing the sea ; the naval officer, 
by handling his ship and his men. There is a 
quality of courage which is of great value, — 
the courage of the initiative, which Farragut 
had largely, and which he alluded to, quoting 
Danton's motto as expressing his own idea of 
warfare : " L'audace, et encore de Taudace, 
et toujours de Taudace." This is an indis- 
pensable requisite for a naval officer's success. 

There is, however, the other phase of this 
heart-strength, courage, which has relation to 
the brain, — the intellectual courage which is 
equally indispensable, which Nelson's great 
master, the Earl of St. Vincent, described in 
the saying that "the true test of a man's 
courage is the power to bear responsibility." 

The power to bear responsibility is gained 
by character and experience. It is strength- 
ened by an early laying of the burden of duty 
upon the professional aspii-ant. Hence, in 
passing, as a corollary, the necessity that the 
grades in the personnel of a navy should be 
so arranged that responsibility should keep 
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pace with age by regular steps of promo Regularity 
tion. The anomaly of gray-headed junior promotfon^ 
officers would then disappear. The officer J^^n^and 
kept too long as a subordinate will sometime f^qniwd. 
act unintelligently in the hour of danger, to 
the country's loss. The desideratum is the Therespon- 
power to bear responsibility. If the ability S^miSstra- 
to bear responsibility tests to the utmost a inducted 
man's intellectual courage, a cori'esponding deserving 
recognition should be given him for highest recognition, 
quality of professional character. Nelson Nelson and 
made a brilliant manoeuvre at the battle of y^^ent.^ '* 
St. Vincent. The multitude applauded, and 
justly, but the Admiralty gave to Admiral 
Jervis the honor of the factory, knowing 
that a man should reap the reward of his con- 
scientious endeavor and able administration. 
Of this incident. Mahan finely says. " He was Mahan and 
happy, indeed, in having such a lieutenant, stf Vincent, 
so right a man in so right a place, and at so 
right a moment ; but the whole responsibility 
and the original plan was his, and no man can 
take it from him. To him, too, was primarily 
due the admirable efficiency of his fleet." ^ 

From an appreciation of his professional The 
services to the nation, the status of the naval JSiitiJn°*f 
officer has arisen, but slowly and wrought out officerifas 
at the hardest by exacting: work, having all ^®e° tardily 

, ® ® recognized, 

the time to contend against the lack of ability though 
of the average man, or willingness of the won. 
statesman to understand the conditions of 
his life, the ways of the sea, the influence of 
sea-power. 

1 Life of Nelson, Vol. I., p. 228. 
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France, while never lacking men of phys- 
ical courage and distinguished bravery, has 
had to lament the lack of moral courage in 
men like Tourville ^ and Villeneuve. 

Richelieu said he knew of but little differ- 
ence between giving the management of the 
finances to a thief and the command of an 
army to a man of moderate courage.^ In 
either case, he knew that the country was 
robbed. Later, Napoleon declared that "all 
naval undertakings since I have been at the 
head of the government, have always failed 
because the admirals see double, and have 
learned what I do not know, that war can be 
'made without running risks. We must step 
boldly into the night of uncertainty." 

It has come about by the slow time changes 
that the position of the naval officer has 
grown in value and importance as compared 
with civilian professional life. It may well be 
doubted whether there is any calling among 
men which demancls as much manhood, in its 
widest sense, as that of the naval officer 
at the present time. The battleship is 
the most wonderful of the works of man, a 
scientific product of skill and marvellous in- 
genuity. For its command is demanded un- 
usual ability of administrative influence over 



^ He was spoken of by Seignelay, the Minister of Marine 
of his time, as a " poltron de tete, mais pas de coeur," a nice 
distinction in terms, but a valid one. 

^ " Je ne sais pas grande diffe'renee, entre donner le manie- 
ment des finances k uu voleur, et le commandement d^une 
arm^e 2i celui dont le courage est mediocre." — Test. Pol., 
Ch. IX., p. 89. 
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men, courage of all kinds, and instant mas- 
tery of the situation in time of peril or ac- 
tion. TV hat other position in time of peace The great 
can be thought of as fraiight with more peri- upona 
lous vicissitudes than the command of a bat- fn ^mmand 
tleship, whose immense resources of power, ®u*j**J[^®" 
enormous cost, precious freight of human of peace, 
lives of trained men, are at the hazai^d of a Si^ in 
blow by a submerged black reef, or the omi- ^^«^'^^'- 
jious stroke of friend or foe in misty collision? 
In time of battle the hazards multiply beyond 
conjecture. 

Removed from the strife of factions and Naval men 
political animosity, the peculiar loyalty of foyai. ^ 
naval men is generally recognized. It is a 
subject for thought whether patriotism is not 
more intense in a democracy than in any 
other form of government. Its influence 
upon the men of the sea is demonstrable. De- Democracy 

t . . 1 T . 1 p j^\ a school of 

mocracy being the achievement of the age- patriotism, 
long strife for liberty, the preciousness of the 
treasure alone should inspire, but, added to 
this, is the consciousness that each man con- 
tends for a government in which his individ- 
ual kingship is recognized, not for royalty — 
a regnant aristocracy, — from which he is ex- 
cluded by an iron law of caste.^ 

In republican France it may no longer be Eepnbiican 
said, with Southey, that "on the sea, when ^*'^*^' 
the hour of trial comes, a Frenchman has no 
hope." 



1 *< Le veritable patriotisme n'est pas seulement ramour 
dn sol mais Tamour da passe, le respect poor les genera- 
tions qui nous ont pr^ed^s." — Fubtbl de Coulanobb. 
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The most renowned of naval officers have 
not lacked in the matter of a deep religions 
sense. The broadness of the sea would not 
suffer their piety to be narrowed to the tra- 
ditions of the schools. Its simplicity is illus- 
ti-ated by the remark of Charles Douglas, one 
of Rodney's captains, who hurried down from 
the deck to the admiral's cabin to report, with 
pious exultation, "that God had given him 
his enemy on the lee bow." 

There is no higher tribute to the naval pro- 
fession than Napoleon's admission when he 
said, speaking of Admii-al Sidney Smith, 
" Had I but captured Acre, I would have 
reached Constantinople and the Indies. I 
would have changed the face of the world. 
But that man made me miss my destiny." 
This in time of war. But Lord Palmerston's 
words are no less significant. '* Whenever I 
want a thing well done in a distant part of 
the world, when I want a man with a good 
head, a good heart, lots of pluck, and plenty 
of common sense, I always send for a captain 
in the navy." 

7. It is, finally, the human ethical phases 
in naval history which centre the interest and 
charm the attention. What sort of men were 
these great sea-fighters? we ask. What 
dominated them when they fought? Desire 
for fame? habit of duty? determination for 
victory? fear of failure? What was the 
moral motive power ? 

After all is written and read, the mind will 
not long hold the statistics of men and bat- 
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tie might on either side, but recurs often to statistics of 
some single or marked feature of the contest littie^nter- 
which is, as it were, a color exponent : The- ^nai^eia- 
mistocles's craft ; Antony's infatuation ; Don {jj^^^^^^^ 
John of Austria's high character throughout tion. 
a desperate contest ; Sidonia's incapacity, or 
Elizabeth's parsimony; Grenville's super- 
human antagonistic bravery ; Blake's chagrin, 
which reformed the English navy ; Tourville's 
dilemma of obedience, or Russell's doubtful 
loyalty ; Paul Jones's victory over defeat 
itself ; Nelson's brilliant initiative in contrast 
with ViUeneuve's indolent inaction ; Decre's 
dramatic defiance ; the death of the Greatest 
Admiral of them all ; Hull's cheerfulness and 
thorough seamanship; Perry's youth, adding 
lustre to his eneTgy and skill; Ericsson's 
success and Worden's wounds ; Winslow's 
matter of fact fight, or Semmes's tragic defeat ; 
Farragut's genius for fighting, or Buchanan's 
intrepidity; Tegetthoff's admirable skill, or 
Persano's unfitness ; Grau's enterprise ; Dew- 
ey's conclusiveness ; Sampson's strategic fore- 
sight. 

" If the qualit}^ of the departing guest be 
eminently great," said an old writer, "the 
crew man the yards, and salute him with 
one vast shout." 

They have nearly all gone over the side 
into the darkness of the ever-receding past Piping the 
— admirals all ; high admirals some of them : 
the Greek with the olive skin; the black- 
haired Roman; the swart Spaniai'd; the fair- 
baired Englishman; the quick-brained Gaul; 
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the stout-hearted Dutchman; the versatile 
American, aU have gone from the deck of 
the galley, the frigate, the line-of-battle ship, 
from the decks where, in the teeth of gales, 
they clawed off lee shores, when the months 
of their guns drank in the sea, or fought the 
fogs or Arctic cold; from the decks where 
they led the chang^ing fortunes of the fight 
in the- din of desperate battle ; where men 
take life at the uttermost hazard and clasp 
hands with Fate, — for all these men as they 
have been true, in admiration, the side is 
now piped, the marines are on deck, the 
drums are ruffled, the yards are manned, as 
they disappear over the side the salute is 
fired, and those of us who remain, seamen or 
landsmen, it matters not, are under orders to 
give the ^' vast shout.'* 



SALAMIS. 

480 B.C. 

When the battle of Salamis was fought in the year 
480 B.C., the Greeks had suffered defeat by the Persians 
at Thermopylae , Athens had been burned, its inhabit- 
ants had fled, and all the states of southern Greece, or 
the Peloponnesus, were in a state of great and justifiable 
alarm. 

The main interest of the conflict lies in the fact that 
it was a supreme crisis in the national life, — an issue 
between barbarism and civilization. At this period, 
494 B.C., the Romans, emerging slowly from barbarism, 
were developing under moie favorable conditions the 
foundations of a great empire with democratic bases; 
the rights of the individual were being asserted and 
recognized. The tribunes of the people were created 
inviolable, with their rights of intercession and protec- 
tion, — the first steps in the long warfare for the rights 
of man. Democracy, as against the right of one man, 
Monarchy. 

The immediate cause of the war was the revolt of 
the Ionian Greeks. In this revolt they had been aided 
by Athens and Eretria. Xerxes, the Persian king, 
determined to subjugate them, and atone for the defeat 
at Marathon. 

The accounts of the preparations made at the Persian 
capital, Susa, read like a romance and seem hardly 

3 
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credible; the main facts are, however, well authenti- 
cated. x\ll the well-known phrases which are part of 
the language describing luxury and magnificence and 
lavish display, are not inappropriate when applied to 
this expedition of the great Persian power against the 
principalities of Greece. 

Everything was done upon a large scale by the bar- 
barian monarch, and seven years went to the prepai-a- 
tion of the expedition. Then began a wonderful march 
with a multitudinous host of Persians and subjugated 
peoples. A fleet of twelve hundred vessels, an un- 
precedented number, was made ready to attack by 
sea in conjunction with the land forces. With 
Xerxes, at a careful and moderate estimate, were a 
million men. 

The journey was begun in the autumn of 481 B.C., 
and after eight months of triumphal progress this vast 
host found itself at the seat of war. Two great under- 
takings signalize this remarkable expedition, — the 
bridge of boats by which the Hellespont was crossed, 
and the digging of a canal through the promontory of 
Mt. Athos to avoid the perils of doubling the stormy 
cape, where a Persian fleet had suffered. Otherwise 
the journey was a long march of a horde of men, who, 
on account of their vast number, beggared the countries 
through which they passed by their demands for sup- 
plies. It was no easy task to meet the needs of this 
host, which had taken seven days and nights to cross 
the Hellespont, — a never-ending procession. Prepara- 
tions, however, had been made for this contingency; 
months previous, and at different stations, provisions 
had been stored in anticipation of the coming army. 
Grote informs us that while at Abdera, the witty 
Megakreon recommended to his countrymen to go in a 
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body to the temples and thank the gods, because Xerxes 
was pleased to be satisfied with one meal in the day. 
Had the monarch required breakfast as well as dinner, 
the Abderites must have been reduced either to the 
alternative of exile or of utter destitution. A stream 
called Lissus, which seems to have been of no great 
importance, is said to have been di-unk up by the army, 
together with^a lake of some magnitude near Pistyros. 
At the river Strymon, at a place called " the nine roads," 
Xerxes was guilty of one of those barbaric cruelties 
which cause us to shudder and to congratulate ourselves 
upo^ living in these better times. Already bridges 
had been thrown over the river, and sacrifices of white 
horses had been made by the Persian priests ; but an 
additional barbarity was thought necessaiy. As a reli- 
gious act, he caused to be buried alive nine native youtlis 
and nine maidens, — a number suggested by the name 
of the place. 

For this great invasion the Greeks were almost totally 
unprepared. Tidings reached them of its progress, — 
stories which seemed to them exaggerated, which, un- 
fortunately for them, were true. Sparta, especially, 
had taken no preparator}- step in defence, when she 
learned that the enemy had already crossed the borders, 
and that Athens, "the eye of Greece," was in danger. 

The Greeks had made a brave stand at Thermopylae ; 
three hundred of them, under the Spartan Leonidas, 
and with unparalleled self-devotion, had one and all 
given their lives for their country, inflicting great 
injury on the Pei'sians in the narrow mountain pass, — 
a theme of song and storj- which will never be for- 
gotten in the world. The moral efifect of Thermopylae 
upon the minds of many of the Greeks was important, 
inspiring them with patriotic determination, — a factor 
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which must be taken into account in the ultimate issue 
of this contest. 

Salamis, where the battle was fought, is an island 
lying just to the south of the westernmost portion of 
Attica. The island is rocky, with bold precipitous 
sides, very picturesque, and incloses with the mainland 
a beautiful sheet of water. To this island the Athenians 
had removed their wives and children after the certainty 
that they could not withstand the Persian host had been 
realized, — a most melancholy migration. 

Not long before, the Greeks had sighted the advance 
of the Pei*sian fleet, which skirted the coiists of Thrace 
and Thessaly (through their guard-ships, which were 
lost to the enemy), and retreated from Artemisium 
to the narrow strait of Euripus to Chalcis in Eubcea, 
with a view of holding it. 

There came up a terrible storm, which shattered and 
scattered the Persian fleet at Artemisium, which point 
they had reached, and the winds and the waves playing 
havoc with them, destroyed four hundred of the galleys. 
Such a loss would have ended any ordinary war, but the 
Persian fleet could well afford such a trifling lessening 
of its great number. 

The Greeks then returned to Artemisium, the Per- 
sians having sailed ten miles away to the Pagasaean 
Gulf to repair damages. For three days there was 
fighting, but to no purpose on either side. Then the 
Grecian admiral, Eurybiades, astounded by the knowl- 
edge of the defeat at Thermopyl£e, made all haste to 
sail southward with his forces to Salamis, which he 
reached without molestation, judging it to be the best 
place either for a final stand, or at least to consult with 
the representatives of the different states as to what 
would better be done in this dire extremity. 
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After the Greeks arrived at the bay of Salamis, the 
Persians, anchored at Phalerum, prepared to give battle. 
Strange to say, on both sides there was the greatest 
hesitancy. Herodotus gives an elabomte account of 
the discussion which arose when the Persian monarch 
assembled his officers of high rank to help him decide 
as to the propriety of an attack. The majority coincided 
with the views of the king; only one had a conti-ary 
opinion, namely, Artemisia, the Dorian queen, who was 
present with her contingent to aid the king, and who 
counseled against it, for the reason that the main object 
of the expedition, the chastisement of the Athenians, 
had been accomplished, and glory was not to l>e gained 
by additional fighting. 

Xerxes, evidently pleased at her independence, in 
marked distinction to the subserviency of his officei*s, 
complimented her views, but did not change his own. 
The attack was decided upon. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, were in the veiy thick of dispute and dis- 
cussion with reference to their course ; on the verj' vei'ge 
of destruction they wrangled, inflamed by old jealousies 
and bitter animosities. 

It is necessary at this juncture to digress and study 
for a little the relation of the Athenian, Themistoeles, 
to the inception of the conflict; for to him more than 
to any man the final result of the battle is due. His 
name is rarely mentioned without reference to that of 
his great rival, Aristides, sumamed the Just. The 
comparison of these two distinguished men is a fertile 
theme for historians fond of parallel contrasts. 

To Themistoeles the Athenians owed the existence 
of their navy. He employed all his energy for its up- 
building, as ruler persuading the Athenians to use the , 
income of the silver mines at Laurium for that purpose. 
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The necessity, which in tliese modern days is being 
impressed on the nations of Europe, of an increased 
sea-armament as an important factor in national defence, 
was apparent to the Athenian statesman, and that the 
preparation therefor, required months of labor in the 
shipyards. The navy was therefore increased annually. 
Twenty-five years before, under Clisthenes, it was the 
custom to require every two local communities to unite 
and form a naucrary, which was expected to fit out 
a trireme. Under Themistocle's the naucraries were 
abandoned, and triemrchies were established for this 
purpose. The usual manner was to require the wealthy 
citizens to fit up one or more triremes, the state furnish- 
ing the hull and the tackle, both wooden and hanging. 
This involved a great burden upon the individual, who, 
however, had the honor of becoming the trierarch or 
commander of the trireme. But it resulted well, for 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War Athens had 
three hundred triremes. In the war with the -£gine- 
tans, just previous, she had but fifty. This large in- 
crease of the navy proved the salvation of Greece. It 
gave to Athens the supremacy upon the sea. 

One can imagine with what constant opposition 
Themistocles was met in the effort to provide adequate 
defence against a foe in a far-distant land, whose com- 
ing was uncertain, when we consider the proneness of 
human nature to forget that there will be a future, 
secure in the fool's paradise of the present. To his 
initiative and persistence the increase in the navy was 
mainly due. He was put in command of the fleet, and 
by his advice the wives and children of the Athenians 
were sheltered at Salamis, jEgina, and Trcezen. His 
career marks him as a man lacking principle, when it 
is studied in its entirety, but at the time when he is 
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under consideration be appeal's the far-seeing states- 
man, the acute politician, a man of ready resource, who, 
whether for selfish ends or not, did his country good 
service. We are indebted to Herodotus for the descrip- 
tion of the council of war held on board the vessel of 
the commander-in-chief of the forces, the Spartan, 
Eurybiades. 

The prevailing opinion favored the occupation of the 
Corinthian isthmus, where, it was contended, was the 
natural and best situation for defence. To be defeated, 
it was said, would result in their being blockaded in 
the island, and prevent them from defending their homes 
against the invasion of Xerxes' land forces, which, as 
3'et unconquered, were marching steadily southwaid 
with the prestige of victory. To remain at Salamis 
was really for the benefit of the Athenians alone, — 
a view of the situation whicli had much to com- 
mend it. 

In the meantime the states of the Peloponnesus had 
assembled on the Corinthian isthmus to defend the pass 
of Sciron, and then the whole of the isthmus, by a wall 
which was rapidly built by thousands, working night 
and day under the stimulus of fear of the barbarian 
foe. 

The Greeks who dissented from the view of Themis- 
tocjes, at the approach of night left the council and 
prepared to sail for a station nearer the isthmus, there 
to await the enemj-. It was a critical moment for 
Themistocles and the Athenians; the majority was 
against them. The battle for which he had hoped was 
lost before it had begun. ^ The captains of the several 
triremes had gone to their vessels, night had come on, 

^ JBlian says that there was a law at Athens which provided for an 
annual cock-fight, to be held at the theatre at the public expense. This 
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and there seemed nothing more to do. When the de- 
jected Athenian admiral reached his vessel, a centurion, 
by name Mnesiphilus,^ sought an interview; he was 
desirous of learning the result of the council. When 
informed of it, he said : " If the allies shall once leave 
Salamis, you will never have an opportunity of fighting 
for your country. The fleet will certainly separate, q^d 
each nation return to their resp%3tive homes, and neither 
Eurybiades nor any one else will be able to prevent 
them; thus Greece will perish from the want of judi- 
cious counsel. Make haste, therefore, and endeavor to 
counteract what has been determined; if it be possible, 
prevail on Eurybiades to change his purpose and con- 
tinue here." 

Themistocles, disappointed and heavy at heart, re- 
joiced to obtain this reenforcement of Mnesiphilus, 
hastened to carry out his suggestion, and ordering his 
barge, hurried to the vessel of the commander-in-chief. 
He then emphatically asserted the folly of the idea of 
retreat and dispersion contemplated by the allies, mak- 
ing the earnest arguments of the wise Mnesiphilus his 
own. Eurybiades was at length won over, and the 
commanding officers were again assembled for a council 
of war. Herodotus relates : "As soon as they were met, 
and before Eurybiades had explained why he had called 
them together, Themistocles spake at some length, and 
with great apparent zeal. Adimantus, son of Ocytus, 
the Corinthian leader, interrupted him/' — certainly a 
pardonable interruption considering his forgetfulness 

was done in remembrance of the occasion when Themistocles, before the 
battle of Salamis, showed to the Athenians two cocks which were fight- 
ing, and exhorted them to imitate the fowls in their vigor and bravery. — 
Var. But, II. 28. 

1 A professor of wisdom at Atlieiis, whose lectures Themistocles had 
attended. 
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of the courtesy of the occasion. "Themistocles," said 
he, "at the public games they who rise before their 
time are beaten." " True," replied Themistocles, "but 
they who are left behind are never crowned." An 
anecdote which must have been repeated to successive 
generations of Greek youths for centuries. 

Herodotus, who was so nearly contemporary with 
these events, affirms that the wise Themistocles did 
not suggest the probable dispersion of the Greeks in 
their presence, but went on to other arguments, ad- 
dressing the commander-in-chief, as if to persuade him 
for the first time. It was during this heated altercation 
that an incident occurred which shows how delicately 
the movements of great events are hinged. Some one 
— it may have been this same Adimantus — raised a 
club and threatened to strike the intrepid Themistocles. 
It is poised in air: if it falls, a brawl ensues, blood is 
shed, and possible amicable settlement of difficulties 
forever disappears; the Persians would then have 
eventuallj^ destroyed the Greek fleet, and Greece, with 
its arts and sciences, would have become subject to 
an Oriental despot. Then Themfstocles uttered the 
memorable words, "Strike, but hear me." 

Apart from the event which justified his course, the 
arguments of Themistocles were well worthy of con- 
sideration. " If we fight at the isthmus, we must fight 
on the open sea, where, on account of our heavier ves- 
sels and inferior numbers, we shall have every dis- 
advantage ; add to this that if everything else succeed 
to our wishes, we shall yet lose Salamis, Megara, and 
-^gina. The land forces of the enemy will accompany 
their fleet, which you will thus draw to the Pelopon- 
nesus, and involve all Greece in danger." He then 
spoke of the advantage of "fighting within a nanow 
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space of sea/' of their wives and children at Salamis; 
that to remain would as effectually defend the isthmus 
as to sail away. He then referred to the oracle, which 
had promised victory to their "wooden walls," and 
concluded with the wise observation that they whose 
deliberations are regulated by reason generally attain 
their wishes, while they who are rash in their deci- 
sions must not "expect the favor of the gods." 

At this juncture he was again interrupted by Adi- 
mantus, who taunted him with not having a city to 
represent, alluding to the fall of Athens. It was a 
cruel taunt, and Themistocles turned quickly upon him 
and informed him that two hundred sea-going ships, 
well armed and equipped, were a country and city in 
themselves, and made them superior to all Greece, and 
especially to the Corinthians, upon whom he heaped 
reproaches. And now his blood being up, he eloquently 
urged upon Eurybiades that he should favor his view 
and reniain to fight; appealing to him personally, "If," 
said he, "you continue here, you will deserve our uni- 
versal gratitude ; if not, you will be the destroyer of 
Greece. In this war our fleet constitutes our last, our 
only resource. You may be assured that unless you 
accede to my advice, we will take on board our families 
and remove with them to Siris in Italy, which from 
remote times has been considered as belonging to us, 
and where, if the oracle may be credited, we ought to 
found a city. Deprived of our assistance, you will 
hereafter have occasion to remember my words." It is 
not improbable that Herodotus heard from those who 
were present this remarkable speech of Themistocles. 

Eurybiades remained firm in his decision to fight 
where the fleet was then at anchor, and the allied cap- 
tains prepared, apparently reluctantly, for an engage- 
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ment which they felt was mainly in behalf of the 
Athenians. 

And now another council was called, in which the 
arguments for and against were vehemently stated by 
both sides; the prevailing opinion was for retreat. 
Themistocles, seeing that his cherished purpose was 
about to fail, privately withdrew from the council, with 
the intention of gaining by stratagem, having failed in 
way of right reason. 

It is very interesting when we think of the situation 
and how critical it was. What should he do? how by 
any possible means could he avert the certain disaster 
ensuing upon retreat, and gain the chance which the 
situation, their own bravery, and the favor of the gods 
would supply for a brilliant victory? Was ever leader 
in direr straits ? Was not deception permissible under 
the circumstances ? Would not even his enemy, Aris- 
tides, justify him, whom all men called the Just? 
Whatever may have passed through his mind, his deci- 
sion was made. He would send a messenger to Xerxes 
under cover of the night, and then, as patiently as he 
could, await the result. Wondering whom he might 
send on such a delicate mission, he remembered Sicin- 
nus, the tutor of his children, as a man to be trusted ; 
him he accordingly sent to the Persian admiral with 
the statement that the Athenian admiral, who at heart 
wished well to them, desired him to say that there was 
great consternation among the Greeks, and that they 
were planning to fly. If the Persians should take 
advantage of this great opportunity and attack, they 
would find the Greeks at once taking sides. Those 
friendly to the Persians would immediately declare it 
by engaging the others. Having left this suggestive 
statement in the mind of the Persian admiral, Sieinnus 
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departed. It bore fruit without delay. The Persians 
decided to begin the battle on the morrow. Themisto- 
cles had won a victory. 

The fleet of Xerxes was speedily astir, with orders 
directing that Salamis should be encompassed so that 
the Greeks might nfot escape. The western division of 
their fleet advanced toward Salamis from their station 
at Phalerum; a large force was disembarked upon a 
small island, Psyttaleia, between Salamis and the con- 
tinent. The weaiy rowers were kept steadily at work 
the whole night. 

Then there came an unusual reenforcement to the 
position which Themistocles had taken, in the unex- 
pected arrival of the banished Aristides, who, having 
sailed from ^Egina, through the hostile fleet, came to 
tell his rival the news that the Persians had surrounded 
them, and that their retreat was cut off. Themistocles 
informed Aristides that it was the result of his artifice, 
and bade him tell the assembled captains, who were yet 
in animated discussion, that events had decided their 
course for them. This he did, and yet, like men con- 
vinced against their will, they would not believe ; but 
now a circumstance occurred which made disbelief and 
doubt ridiculous. A trireme of Tenians deserted to 
them; henceforth there could be no dispute. They 
made every preparation for the certainty of the morrow. 

When Greece in her trouble consulted the Delphic 
oracle, the reply came : — 

*• When the foe shall have taken whatever the limit of Cecrops 
Holds within it, and all wiiich divine Cathaeron shelters, 
Then far-seeing Zeus grants this to the prayers of Athene : 
Safe shall the wooden wall continue for thee and thy children. 
Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 
When men scatter seed, or when they gather the harvest." 
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and the momentum of the vessel carrying confusion and 
destruction in its path. The latter, the periplus, was 
a manoeuvre by which, sailing round the enemy's vessel, 
the attacking party sought an opportunity to ram either 
at the stern or between tlie oars. Ramming came later, 
the ram consisting of a serrated projection, like a Nep- 
tune's trident, placed longitudinally at about the water 
line, sometimes consisting of a boar's head, generally 
made of bronze. 

Grappling irons were also used, and weights triced 
up with yards, to be dropped upon the enemy's deck. 
Catapults and ballistae were in use, the first throwing 
daits and javelins, the second rocks ; archei-s and slingers 
were put on the forecastle. The Rhodians had long 
spars canning kettles with live coals, to be capsized on 
the enemy at close quartei-s. In the accounts of this 
battle which have come down to us there is no reason 
to suppose that this latter method was not used. 

The eve of a battle is always a time when the imagi- 
nation endeavors to peer into futurity with strenuous 
vision, and men wonder whether the chances of the 
morrow mean for them light or darkness when the day 
shall end. 

If on ordinary occasions this is true, how much more 
when not only national life is at stake, but when the 
beneficent tide of civilization stands hesitant between 
the ebb and flood. 

On the morrow was to be fought not only the greatest 
naval battle of ancient times, but a battle which should 
decide whether Persian barbarism should curse or Gre- 
cian civilization bless the world. 

The Greeks lay at anchor in the beautiful landlocked 
bay of Salamis on that moonlight night as still as the 
placid waters under their keels, waiting for the mom- 
c 
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ing big with fate for them, yet with anxious hearts and 
stout determination. 

At length the day dawned. An earthquake shook 
the land and the sea and caused every cable to sway and 
tighten to its anchor. This added dread uncertainty 
to the time. Yet the sun rose in especial beauty of 
crimson and saffron cloud, and the myriad Persians one 
and all prostrated themselves before the great God of 
the Day in solemn worship. And the Greeks — they 
sacrificed to all the gods. 

The position of the opposing fleets on the morning 
of the battle was as follows: On the left wing of the 
Greeks were the Athenians, to whom were opposed the 
Phoenicians, who were stationed to the westward at 
Eleusis. On the right wing were the Lacedaemonians, 
who had fou their opponents the lonians, near Piraeus 
and the east. 

The Greeks had succeeded in furnishing three hun- 
dred and eighty triremes for the great battle. The Per- 
sians met them with seven hundred, — an apparently 
unconquerable host, but the position of the Greeks 
made up somewhat for the disparity in numbers, and 
rendered the contest more nearly equal. 

Themistocles addressed the Athenians, urging them 
to valor. "The principal portion of his speech," says 
Herodotus, " was a comparison between great and pusil- 
lanimous actions, explaining how much the activity 
and genius of man could effect, and exhorting them to 
have glory in view. As soon as he had finished, ordei*s 
were given to embark.'' 

The battle was ushered in by an overture, the great 
p«an or war-song of the Greeks ; thousands of voices 
in mighty chorus sang it. It rolled over the rippling 
waters of the bay. It was echoed by the rocky sides of 
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QEgaleos, reverberated by Salamis again, and the Per- 
sian host heard its swelling tones as it were the roar of 
Numidian lions in the forest, terrifying indeed had it 
not been for the conceit of strength which numbers 
always give. 

Then the trumpets sounded. The admiral raised a 
brightly burnished shield at the flagship's prow, — 
the signal for advance. The eyes of all the Greeks 
glistened as they saw it reflected in the morning 
sun. 

The utmost enthusiasm prevailed, and "a loud cry," 
says JEschylus, burst forth from all the ships at once: 
"Children of the Greeks, advance! free your countr}'^ ; 
free your children, your wives, and the shrines of your 
fathers' gods, and the tombs of your sires ! Now are ye 
to fight for your all." 

But strange to say, as the Persians appeared in their 
proud array with their innumerable ships, at the verj' 
sight of them certain of the Greeks lost heart, began to 
back water with their oars, would have run their galleys 
ashore, such an overpowering effect the memory of Per- 
sian prowess and the sight of their magnificence had 
upon them. 

Fortunately, at this juncture, Ameinias, the brother 
of -^schylus, an Athenian, to whom is due the honor 
of beginning the attack, rushed forward, and, ramming, 
crashed into and broke off the prow of a Phoenician 
vessel. How often in battle the sight of a brave man 
leading the advance will bring the laggards and cowards 
up to the point of the leader's courage! Sympathy 
strengthens their hearts in the actual conflict, and 
makes them forget their fears. So there came about a 
myth that an apparition of a maiden appeared, or a 
goddess, a Pallas Athene, or other divinity, to counsel 
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them against panic. It was not the inner voice of their 
true manhood. It was a vision beautiful in wisdom, 
— an ideal which they saw in the air above them. 

A general conflict immediately ensued. The allies 
rushed forward. They became entangled in their im- 
petuous, undisciplined onset. The straits are narrow. 
The rear vessels collided with those in advance. Oars 
and brazen beaks were broken. Commanders were per- 
plexed. Confusion worse confounded resulted. This 
advantage, won at the beginning, was carried through 
with persistency unto the end by the Greeks. It was 
rendered less diflBcult by the wisdom which deferred the 
encounter until the daylight, — shrewd bit of strategy 
on the part of Themistocles, for then the morning 
breezes ruffled the water in the narrow straits, making 
the tired oarsmen to labor heavily at their oars. . It id 
wise warfare to weary your enemy if possible before 
you attack him. The Greeks did not forget Ther- 
mopylae that day. 

Thus repulsed at the outset, the situation was critical 
for the Persians. The Persian admiral, Ariabignes, 
comprehended the situation, and bore boldly down upon 
the flagship of Themistocles, the Athenian, with the 
determination to sink her. The hopes of the Pei"sians 
rose. The conflict quickly ascended to a supreme mo- 
ment. Success at this juncture would have meant the 
chance of victory. A number of Athenian galleys now 
rallied to the defence of their leader. The excitement 
became intense. Blows fell thick and fast. Breath- 
less men were silent in the agony of utmost endeavor. 
They prayed only for might to destroy. For a little 
the issue of the fray lay delicately in the balance, 
until the Greeks, by muscle, brain, or will power, or 
all together, fused by patriotism into one force, super- 
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eminent, weighted the fateful scales, and succeeded in 
destroying the sumptuous galley of the Persian admiral. 
With blood exultant, with shouts and cries and cheers, 
the Greeks slew the enemy right and left with a great 
slaughter. The brave Persian admiral fell a victim. 
They took his lifeless body, and lifting it high in air, 
hurled it afar from the prow of the flagship which he 
lioped to capture, into the blood-stained watei-s of the 
]m}\ S© Ariabignes, the commander-in-chief of the 
fleet, son of Darius, brother of Xerxes, was hurled to 
his fathers. The Persians lamented aloud like simple 
people. The Greeks replied with derisive shouts. 

Yet the battle was not lost. Even with their admiral 
gone, the Persians continued to maintain the attack, 
until the daring Athenians broke through the Phoeni- 
cian line, and " pulling sti'ong with their starboard, and 
backing their port oars, fell upon their flank and rear." 

The tide of battle had turned. The Persians sought 
safety in flight. Rushing full well through the straits 
bj' which they came, they were forced to run the gaunt- 
let of the Greeks through the narrow passage adjoining 
the island Psyttaleia, — the island on which Xerxes 
had landed a large force, mostly of the nobility, with 
the intention of helping any Persians seeking safety- 
there, or destroying the helpless Greeks whose vessels 
might be driven ashore, or bold swimmers seeking the 
land. • These inactive forces viewed with consternation 
the sad plight of their countrymen, — presage of their 
own fate. 

The Persian left wing had done the best fighting. 
They held the ^ginetans and Megarians in check ; but 
when the Athenians had driven back the Phoenicians 
and the Cyprians, who held the right of the Persians, 
piling high their galleys upon the shore, they turned 
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to the aid of their right wing, while the rest of the 
Persian host, the Cilicians, Pamphilians, and Lycao- 
nians, fled alike with the Phoenicians. There had been 
steady, persistent, determined fighting from the moment 
of attack on the part of the Greeks, and now they had 
them for cruel punishment. Every Greek was doubled 
in strength by the consciousness of victory near at 
hand, every Persian arm had grown more puny by the 
fear of defeat. 

Then the proud Persians fled, hurried away in igno- 
minious flight, broken, shattered, almost annihilated. 
The victory was accomplished. 

The battle waged for many hours. The livelong day, 
the chroniclers say; but that may well be doubted, for 
the flight of the Persians was not delayed long when 
they perceived the helplessness of their situation, caused 
partly by their own lack of judgment. Single ships 
fought for Greece and the repute of their own native 
states. Every commander seemed to feel the battle on 
his own shoulders, yet worked unitedly with his fel- 
lows. Divisions were lost in a patriotic unity. 

When the quiet night came, the bay was black with 
overturned hulls, so many that the water was no longer 
to be seen. Scattered among them were spai-s and sails 
and the dark faces of Greek and Persian alike. The 
shores also and the rocks were strewn with the dead. 
The Greeks had speared the Persians in the sea "as 
men spear tunnies." 

To add a wretched but perhaps necessary climax to 
the victory, Aristides the Just took an armed force, 
landed on the island of Psyttaleia, and destroyed every 
one of the choice band of Persian noblemen, killing 
them like sheep: not a man escaped. 

The Persian king placed himself on an eminence, a 
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spur of Mt. (Egaleos, where, surrounded by his courtiers 
and secretaries, he might witness the fight and adjudge 
rewards to the heroes or punishment to the undeserving. 
In the main the Persians fought well " under the eye of 
the king " ; there was no lack of bravery on their part. 
As regards the Greeks, Herodotus speaks of the special 
honor due to the Athenians and the ^Eginetans in bring- 
ing about the Persian defeat. " The event could not 
well be otherwise. The Greeks fought in order, and 
preserved their ranks; the barbarians, without either 
regularity or judgment. They nevertheless behaved 
better this day than at Euboea; and they made the 
greater exertions from their terror of the king, in whose 
sight they imagined thej' fought." 

Artemisia, the queen of Halicaniassus, the birthplace 
of Herodotus the historian, accoipplished the most 
brilliant act of tlie engagement. It nettled the Greeks 
to have a woman in command of an enemy's ship, and 
ten thousand drachmas were offered as a reward to the 
person who should take her captive. 

It msLj readily be believed that Artemisia was not an 
ordinary woman. The imagination pictures her as a 
beautiful and majestic creature of rare qualities and 
intellectual force. She had come to Xerxes's aid with 
five well-equipped ships. The king had done her the 
honor of taking her into his council of war. 

Her vessel had been in the van of the contest. She 
had stood with flushed face and bright eyes on deck, 
fearlessly watching the varying fortunes of the battle. 
She retreated with the rest when defeat began, and was 
eagerly pursued by the Athenian, Ameinias, — he who 
began the battle. It was an Atalanta-like race, sind 
like that mythical maiden she resorted to a shrewd 
device to elude her pursuer. While in the Hellespont, 
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on the voyage out, she had a violent dispute with the 
captain of one of the Persian vessels. Here he was 
within easy reach. A bright idea came into her mind. 
She would accomplish two objects at the same time. 
She would settle the dispute forever. The Athenian 
was gaining on her. She lowered her Persian ensign, 
and attacked her foe with sudden powerful shock, ram- 
ming and sinking him beneath the waves. She will 
hear no more from him. She will also escape the 
Athenian. As she had surmised, he gave up the pur- 
suit, imagining either that the vessel he weis pursuing 
had deserted to the Greeks or was a Greek vessel. He 
therefore withdrew from the chase and sought other 
prey. Artemisia, however, gained still another advan- 
tage; besides destroying her personal foe, and eluding 
her pursuer, she also won favor in the eyes of Xerxes 
by her artifice, for he supposed she had sunk a vessel of 
the enemy. He remarked that his "men had fought 
like women and his women like men." It happened, 
says Herodotus, among the other fortunate occurrences 
which Artemisia met with, that not a single person of 
the Calyndian vessel survived to accuse her. It is said 
that "Xerxes sent a complete suit of Grecian armor to 
Artemisia as a reward of her bravery ; to the commander 
of his own fleet a distaff and spindle." After the battle 
she urged that Xerxes should depart from Greece, on 
the ground that he had accomplished, in the capture of 
Athens, the main object of his expedition ; this coin- 
cided with his desire and won her additional favor. 

This beautiful, brave, and passionate woman ^ passes 
out of our knowledge and off the stage of history for- 
ever. If we are to believe a somewhat mythical account, 

^ " Xo braver spirit ever rushed from the embrace of men to that of the 
immortal Gods." 
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by reason of a violent unreciprocated attachment to a 
youth of Abydos, named Dardanus (on account of whose 
attitude toward her, having put out his eyes while he 
slept, in revenge for his indifference), she committed 
suicide by throwing herself down from the Lover's Leap 
on the promontory of Leucat^. 

This defeat of the Persians was marked by a con- 
spicuously valorous incident, which happened at a time 
when many Phoenician captains, having lost their ships, 
had gone to Xerxes and complained that their mishaps ' 
were due to the treachery of the lonians. 

They were watching the battle, which was raging 
fiercely, the king surrounded by his staff. They ob- 
served a vessel from Samothrace attack and sink a vessel 
from Attica, which presently sank. Then a Greek 
vessel from jEgina, observing this, fiercely attacked 
and sank the Samothracian ; but as the Samothracians 
were sinking beneath the waves, they fought most des- 
perately, and being "skilful in tlie management of the 
spear," they succeeded in boarding and overcoming the 
ship from jEgina, a brilliant exploit, for by a sudden 
might they turned defeat into victory. In the very 
riick of time for the lonians did this brave contest take 
place; for the exasperated king, now convinced of the 
good faith of the lonians, ordered these Phoenician mal- 
contents to be then and there beheaded. 

As deer driven by the dogs in the runways of the 
forest are destroyed by the hunters, so were the Persians 
destroyed at "immortal Salamis in the narrow straits." 
Darkness alone ended the pursuit. 

The loss to the Pei'sians was great; a multitude were 
drowned, but the Greeks lost but few, which was due to 
the fact that they were able to swim ashore, — an art of 
which, says Herodotus, "the barbarians were ignorant." 
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So the long day ended. A day of the greatest excite- 
ment, a day full of shouts and cries and cheei's, of 
curses and imprecations, of wailing and despair. The 
sweep of oars, the crashing of ships, the tiight of arrows, 
the rattle of stones, the plash of waves; confusion, 
flight, defeat, escape, on the one side ; order, determina- 
tion, exultation, success, on the other. The result was 
not so complete that the Greeks were content to disperse, 
but held themselves in readiness for an engagement the 
following day. Xerxes, however, made no further 
effort to continue the war. Fearing lest the Greeks 
might destroy his bridge at the Hellespont, having taken 
counsel of Mardonius, who was in ciiarge of his army, 
and of Artemisia, whom he put in charge of his children, 
he ordered the return of the fleet to Asia. So this proud 
monarch, starting out with an immense multitude and 
with unparalleled magnificence; this great king, "king 
.of kings, *' who had divine honors rendered to him, for the 
gratification of whose desires the whole nation exerted 
their efforts, went back like a whipped dog to his kennel. 
In reviewing the battle it would seem that the Per- 
sians should have done better, considering the fact that 
they outnumbered the Greeks, and that they were united 
by a common purpose, although of divei'se nationalities 
and subject peoples. The Phoenicians were a strongly 
maritime people and well equipped, and were an oft'set 
to the well-drilled Athenians. They had also the pres- 
tige of their land victories. However, they made two 
fatal mistakes : first, in sending two hundred of their 
ships away from the main body, dividing their forces 
with the intention of cutting off the hope for retreat of 
the Greeks by the bay of Eleusis; and, second, in keep- 
ing their men at work all night at the oars, thus unfit- 
ting them for the supreme effort of the next day. That 
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they should have attacked at intervals, ready to support 
the ships in advance, instead of rushing headlong into 
the fray, seems evident, for they thereby crippled their 
own forces ; moreover, they allowed the enemy to choose 
his own position and practically, as far as they were 
concerned, the time of attack. 

The Greeks had the advantage of situation, and it . 
was a shrewd stmtegic move which Themistocles made | 
which forced the fighting. If a conflict is certain and 
imminent, a skilful leader will not give to the enemy 
the choice of position or of time to begin a conflict. In 
recent times there occurred a like militarj' shrewdness. 
After the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, Bismarck is 
reported to have said, *'The Freuch were only wait- 
ing for their opportunity and it would be more than 
folly to leave them to select their own time for drawing 
the sword." Moreover, they were well skilled and dis- 
ciplined and kept their line. Fleets, like men, have a 
force in self-restraint which makes everj- effort effectual. 
Under no circumstances in militarj^ affairs is the need 
of discipline more absolutely necessarj^ than in a naval 
engagement. The factors of possible confusion are so 
many. They fought for all that man holds dear, and 
lest subjugation and slavery should be their fate; an 
intensity of patriotism therefore nerved every arm. 
Dismay and necessity forced the malcontent Pelopon- 
nesian elements into one compact mass ; and they were 
well led by Themistocles and Eurybiades, to the one of 
whom the Spartans gave the reward for wisdom, an olive 
crown, with a chariot, the finest which the city could 
afford, and to the other, for bravery, a crown of wild 
olive. ^ The most interesting figure standing out promi- 

1 After the battle the Isthmian chiefs met together to vote for prizes, 
ooe of which should be given to him who had distiDgnished himself for 
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nently in this conflict is Themis tocles.^ It has been 
seen how his duplicity was successful in bringing 
about the engagement, — a move which he made use of 
selfishly again by sending the same faithful Sicinnus 
to Xerxes after the battle, to tell him that by his influ- 
ence the Greeks had been persuaded not to sail to the 
Hellespont to cut off his retreat. 

In after years he made use of these incidents success- 
fully to obtain position at the Persian court, where he 
spent the last years of his life, detested by his country- 
men for his duplicity and. avarice. Grote speaks of 
him as an '' almost unparalleled combination of splendid 
patriotism, long-sighted cunning, and selfish rapacity." 
He is, however, an example of what a statesman-like 
foresight can accomplish for a people, accompanied by 
a will brooking no antagonism. Great energy char- 
acterized his actions, manifested in preparing the fleet 
during a number of peaceful years, when there seemed 
no need for it except by reason of the far-away rumors 
of the coming Persian armada. Over and over again 
the Athenians heard his order: Build ships! Build 
ships! and when all was lost at Athens, he directed 
the melancholy exiles from Athens to a place of safety 
at Salamis, and the night before the battle exhibited 
force in debate, quickness of action, and readiness of 
resource, — qualities which were worth to Attica hun- 
dreds of swift-winged ships. So true it is that all the 
material forces in any battle wait on the mental and 
moral power of those that use them, a power which can- 
valor, the second to him who had displayed most wisdom aad sidll. 
When the vote was counted, it was discovered that each man had voted 
for himself for first prize, and for Themistocles for second. 

^ During the period in which Themistocles lived Greece was made illustri- 
ous by the great names of .Eschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
Socrates, Thucydides, aud Phidias. 
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not be computed in terms of any dynamic equation 
known to the mathematicians. 

It was a great day for Greece. There was an exult- 
ant, joyful return from "sea-born" Salamis to "violet- 
crowned " Athens, for the Grecian maids and matrons 
and the bronzed sailors of the fleet, their husbands, 
sous, and brothel's. Paeans and garlands, processions 
and ovations, poems and songs, and deep down in in- 
numerable hearts a well of joy and thanksgiving. The 
great Sophocles, the poet whose form is familiar to us 
in these days mainly through tlie statue in the Lateran 
at Rome, the very personification of dignity and 
strength, this tragic poet "danced with a lyre in his 
hand round a military trophy erected b}' the conquer- 
oi-s." Seven years after, jEschylus wrote his tragedy 
of "The Persians," wherein he included an account of 
the battle, in which he himself was a participant. It 
has especial value to us as the testimony of an eye- 
witness. There had been no like rejoicing at Athens 
except after the battle of Marathon, but this was an 
occasion when Athens surpassed herself in triumphant 
exultation. 



iCTIUM. 

31 B.C. 



The world's debate. — Mkrivale. 

The issue of the long struggle of the nations against the all- 
conquering Republic is indeed a momentous event in human annals. 
The laws and language, the manners and institutions, of Europe 
still bear witness to the catastrophe of Actium. — Id, 

** There might you see 
The crisis of the §ght at Actium, 
The galleys with their brazen peaks, while all 
Leucate bristles with the battle line, 
A golden shimmer rippling from the waves. . . . 
There standing on the lofty stern, amid 
His senators, his people and his gods — 
His country's gods and the great deities — 
Augustus Cdesar leads into the fight 
The men of Italy. . . . 
Ranged on the other side is Anthony, 
Barbaric wealth and many forces his. . . . 
Both sides pour down at once. The ocean foams. 
Torn with the writhing oai*s and trident beaks. 
They heap the sea. You would have thought they 
Were the Cyclades, wrenched from their ocean bed 
That floated there, or mountain peaks that clashed, 
Sp hugely tower the decks where throng the men. 

"'Tis Neptune, Venus, and Minerva, 'gainst 
A monstrous polymix of heathen gods ; 
And their watch-dog, Auubis. Clad in steel, 
Mai's through the centre of the combat flames, 
Swoopt the grim furies from the skies.'* 

— ^Eneid, Book VIII. 840 ff., John D. Long's translation. 

A considerable factor in the victory of Octavius at Actium was 
the morale of his fleet. They represented the ancient glories of 
Rome, and they were fighting in her defence against a base alliance 
with Egypt. The largeness of this factor entering more or less 
into all conflicts cannot of course be estimated, but must alwavs 
be considered by one attempting to understand the forces which 
make for victory or defeat. 
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31 B.C. 

The varying interest of naval engagements as of 
all battles depends upon certain characteristics which 
mark them. This interest may inhere in the pic- 
turesqueness of the action, its incidents of personal 
valor, the tactics displayed on either side, the magni- 
tude of the issues at stake, or the personal fortunes of 
the leaders. These last two considerations intensify 
the interest that attaches to the contest off* the Am- 
bracian Gulf, which took place September 2, 31 B.C., 
and is known as the battle of Actium. 

It was a battle in which Romans met Romans. The 
leadei"? were conjoint rulers of the greatest political 
power which the storm and stress of national existence 
had succeeded thus far in producing. Antony and 
Octavius, Roman consuls, divided the world between 
them. At Actium they came into conflict. The stake 
was none other than the rulership of the world. 

The Roman people for seven hundred years since the 
founding of the city had suffered the various vicissi- 
tudes of popular government. Their early kings, 
reigning through popular consent, had been chosen for 
their lifetime ; their successors were not necessarily of 
the royal family. Later, the principle of hereditary 
descent was recognized. Royalty existed for two hun- 
dred years; the Republic for five hundred years there- 

D 33 
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after. As in Greece, the tendency was to place power 
more and more in the hands of the people. The con- 
sent of the governed was a principle not as yet formu- 
lated, but gradually becoming recognized in the Roman 
State. For five hundred years the Romans wrestled 
with the difficult problem of government. Out of the 
strenuous energy of the national temperament had been 
evolved laws and customs and governmental forms 
whose practical wisdom we recognize at the present 
time. With the coming of the triumvii-ate of Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus the new era began, — the era of 
the Empire and the Caesars. Actium made the Empire 
possible. It made significant the word Ccesavj thence- 
forth a word of power and of dire portent in the Roman 
world. 

The military genius which the Romans had shown 
upon a thousand battlefields had been also exhibited at 
sea. The Carthaginians in many a sanguinary battle 
had felt their prowess. In one great contest at the 
siege of Syracuse they had destroyed the Grecian fleet, 
which henceforth no longer ranked as a naval power. 

Two great personages, Antony and Octavius, the 
consuls, are the conspicuous figures on the world's 
stage in the year 31 B.C., closely related in the conduct 
of affairs, as well as by family ties. At first friendly, 
later an intense rivalry arising, they became enemies. 

The career of Antony, Marcus Antonius, was th at of 
\ a soldier, a politician, a ruler in the turbulent daysL of 

Rome. He was the nephew of Julius Caesar, and was 
born about 83 B.C. His father dying while he was 
young, he was brought up by Lentulus, who married 
his mother, Julia, and was put to death by Cicero as 
one of Catiline's conspirators. Cicero's enmity re- 
sulted in his own death at the command of Antony 
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years afterward. The philippics of the great orator 
describe Antony in terms of special opprobrium. 
Much, however, should be attributed to the occasion. 
The persoaaLcharacteristics-,and private life nf a. ynan 
wguld naturaUy.,suffer at the hands of a pnblifi prosft- f^it 



xutor makin gcharge of high treason. His faults are 
sufficiently conspicuous, without diminishing his good 
qualities to heighten their effect. He was dissipated 
from his earliest youth. 

When twenty-five years of age he made his first cam- 
paign in Syria, his fortune having been squandered. 
In the East, where so much of his life was destined to 
be passed, he learnt the art of war, of which he became 
master. A campaign four years after with the foremost 
soldier in the world extended his knowledge of his 
profession. 

He was made ouaestor by his uncle on his return to 
Rome, a ti'easurei'ship which carried with it admittance 
to the Roman Senate. This was the be<]finnin2r of his 
political career. When thirty-four years of age, he 
became tribune of the plebs and an active partisan of 
Csesa] *s. The year previous he commanded the left 
wing at the famous battle of Pharsalia, where Caesar 
overthrew Pompey and became the master of the 
Roman world. His fortunes now were coming to their 
height. 

In 44, when he was thirty-nine years of age, he was 
consul with Caesar, and at the festival of the Luper- 
calia, in the sight of the Roman populace, he offered 
him a kingly diadem, which Caesar refused. This was 
remembered against him. The conspiracy against 
Caesar, and his assassination, brought Antony to the 
foremost position, as his friend. At his funeral he de- 
livered an oration of great power, proclaimed the will 
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of his uncle, whose successor he desired to be, having 
seized his papers and manipulated them to suit his own 
purposes. The Roman people, however, were not gen- 
erally favorable to him. 

A rival suddenly sprang into being in the person of 
Octavius, the great-nephew and adopted son of Caesar. 
Antony, going to take possession of Cisalpine Gaul, 
which had been decreed to him, was opposed by Decius 
Brutus, who then held command. The Senate sus- 
tained Brutus, opposed Antony, and Octavius, his rival, 
was placed in charge of an army against him. At 
Mutina in 43 he was defeated and obliged to cross the 
Alps. Then Lepidus joined Antony, and soon after 
Octavius united with them and formed the great trium- 
virate. The government was to be shared between 
them for five yeai-s. In 42, Antony then being forty- 
one years of age, occurred the great battle of Philippi, 
in which Octavius and Antony were arrayed against 
Brutus and Cassius, the representatives of popular 
democracy. The defeat of the enemy was especially 
due to Antony's soldierly qualities; for while Brutus, 
holding the right, was successful, Cassius, commanding 
the left wing, was driven back by Antony, and Brutus 
failing to come to his support, the republican generals 
were overwhelmed. Antony thus with Octavius had 
become an illustrious soldier, and with him the ruler 
of the Roman Empire. 

To Antony Asia was given as his share. During his 
sojourn in Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, the queen of 
Egypt. Their names henceforth are associated together 
in the history of the time in a common opprobrium, — 
an opprobrium which the genius of Shakespeare has 
done much to lessen in his tragedy of "Antony and 
Cleopatra," emphasizing the greatness and moral pathos 
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of their downfall until pity inclines to swallow up 
resentment at the immoral luxury of their lives. 

Antony's wife, Fulvia, together with his brother, 
Lucius Antonius, made war upon Octavius in Italy, 
but the death of Fulvia brought this to a close, and 
Octavia, the sister of Octavius, having married Antonjs 
the old relations were established. 

In 37 the triumvirate was renewed for another five 
years; Antony carried on wars against the Parthians 
and the Armenians, but, identifying himself wholly 
with Cleopatra and the Egyptians, adopting the style 
and customs of an Oriental despot, he graduallv^alien - 
Hted h i&iri^nds andjiis followers in^ ome^and Octavius ^'fk 
accordin gly tho ught he saw his opportunit}" to cru sh 
him and make himself sole master of the Roman world. 

lenceforth the rivalry grew sharp aiT3 bitter, ^with a 
great disadvantage to Antony, in that he had expatri- 
ated himself and was easily put in the position of an 
enemy to his country. Such thus far had been the 
career of Antony, concerning whose character historians 
have differed, but a general consensus of opinion has 
ascribed to him great virtues and great weaknesses. 

He is the type of all those who sacrifice to sensuality 
the better nature, of those who would enjoy the present 
forgetful of the future, of those who forget that Nemesis 
sooner or later chastises with her vengeance sin-loving 
and boastful mortals. Standing on the pinnacle of 
pleasure, all unconscious of depths to which he might 
fall, a depth measured by the height of his luxurious 
achievements, " he fleets the time carelessly as they did 
in the golden world," while his rival, Octavius, was 
slowly but surely gathering a force which was to put all 
his manhood to the test, and his fortunes to the arbitra- 
ment of battle. He had generous qualities of good- 
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fellowship and comradeship. He concerted familiarly 
with the soldiery, squandered money lavishly on him- 
self, and gave it generously to his friends. As an 
orator he made his mark on one notable occasion ; as a 
soldier he had the power to inspire his army to every 
deed of daring demanded of them. He stood before the 
Roman people and before the world as one who had 
achieved greatness. At Actium his star was to all 
appearances still in the ascendant. And more than his 
great rival, Octavius, he had surrounded himself with 
all that dazzles men and makes them envious of kings. 

Antony's rival, Octavius, twenty years his junior, 
was the great-nephew of Julius Caesar, and began his 
career ambitious to succeed as the natural heir to the 
imperial authority of CiBsar ; he espoused the republican 
side, until by the success at Mutina, his ambitions satis- 
fied, he was content to form the triumvirate. 

The triumvirate marked its accession to power by a 
general proscription, putting to death more than two 
thousand equites and three hundred senators, among 
the latter Cicero. On this foundation of death the 
Empire was builded, and as if by a righteous retribu- 
tion it carried the seeds of its own destruction within 
itself, which bore fruit in the cruelties of Nero, and 
eventually in the weakness which opened the gates of 
the city to the rush of the northern invader. . 

Octavius succeeded in the year 36 B.C. in defeating 
Sextus Pompey, who for many years had held Sicily 
with a large naval force. Lepidus, to whom Afi-ica 
had been given, landing in Sicily to support Augustus, 
was degraded by him and retired to private life. Grad- 
ually the circle of events was narrowing to the small 
spot on the earth's surface where these two Roman 
nobles, like gladiators in the arena, were to try con- 
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elusions. Antony had married Octavia, the sister of 
Octavius, who remained at Rome during his absence, 
and who, at the instigation of Cleopatra, had been sent 
back from Athens, where she had arrived, with an armed 
force and gifts, on her journey to see him in Egypt. 
She seems to have been a noble woman ; her patience 
and virtues commended her to the Roman people, and 
aggravated their dislike to Antony and their detestation 
of the Egyptian queen. 

Finally Octavius declared war, not against Antony, 
but against the queen of Egypt, and was supported in 
it bj^ the general opinion of the Roman people. 'For, I 
says Plutarch, "the Romans pitied her sufferings, but 
still more the folly of An ton v. particularly such as had 
seen -Cleopatra; for she was by no means p)referable to 
Octavia, either on account of her youth or beauty."^ 

So it came about that Octavius set sail for the Ionian 
Sea with a large fleet under the especial direction of his 
old comrade in the wars, Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa. 
While Octavius tarried at CorcjTa, As^rippa did exce l- 
lent work in intercepting supplie>^ anivinor in Grftftc p 
from Asi a, going everywhere with his swift ci^aft, pene- 
trating even into the Gulf of Corinth, where he captured 
P atras. the headq ii^ytprff ^^ Anfnny^o army The great 
forces were nearing each other, many skirmishes were 
held, and Antony, who had passed the winter of 32-31 
in Patne, was in hard straits, owing t ojpany defection s 
to the enemy and to the fact that in numbers and di sci- 
pline his fleet was much weakened. His life of indul- 
gence was fatal to his duties as a commanding officer. 
It seems to have bred also in him that folly which the 
ancients affirmed preceded destruction. The ill-pre- 

^ The engravings from the coins of the period show that her features 
were more regular than those of Cleopatra. 
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pared condition of his fleet having been called to his 
attention, desertions having been so numerous, he flip- 
pantly remarked, ^' What does it matter about sailors ? 
Whilst there are oai-s on board and men in Greece we 
shall not lack for rowers/' When his friend Domitius 
went over to Octavius, although ill with a fever, in a 
small boat, with a strange generosity, which was op- 
posed by Cleopatra, he sent after him his baggage, his 
friends, and his servants; but as if overcome by the 
kindness of his old friend Antony, or, as Plutarch says, 
"as if it had been for grief that his treachery was dis- 
covered, he died soon after. " Antony, distrusting ever y 
one , resorted to torture and execution of thnsft gimnn fl 
Jiigb It is said that he £QuniLiailllLmtlL-thaJ)dau4i£ul 
Queen, suspecting her of a wish to poison him, and com- 
pelled her to taste in his presence all the viands served 
to them, — a precaution which she made him feel to be 
unnecessary in a tragic way. 

She came to a feast one day richly apparelled, and 
with a wreath of flowers encircling her brow, and as a 
favor asked Antony to throw one of the flowers into the 
goblet from which he drank. She watched him with 
her lustrous eyes, and as he raised it to his lips suddenly 
caught him by the arm, took the goblet from him, and 
gave it to a slave, who drank it and fell down, expiring 
instantly. There was no limit to the ^^^^^jnati^"^ v^f 
tlijg^ftn^hi^ntrpsp, "^>^^^-^Vi Sftrpftntf of t^^ Ni1p,''^^^^r 
the^EeM-BjQmaa-.caimiifmd^r^ 

The forces had been nearing each other, and at length 
they reached the scene of the coming conflict. 

Antony encamped at Actium on the coast of Acar- 
nania in the Gulf of Ambiacia, now the Gulf of Arta. 
This gulf is connected with the Ionian Sea "by a 
channel 545 yards wide in the narrowest place, but not 
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five in depth, and is full of dangerous rocks and shoals. 
The inside of the bay, on the other hand, affords ex- 
cellent anchorage." 

The army of Octavius gained the position to t he 
northward on the^ggg t of Epirus, facing the forces of 
Anton y. 

The leaders realize the situation. It is the casting 
of a die. The troops are eager. Antony challenges 
Octavius to a single combat to decide the momentous 

issue. That failing, jt i« prnpnsftd t^ mnvp. thft amnifts 

to Ph^i^alin., tl^fi sit^. q1 tbfi firitifial hat.t.lft AvhereJCgsar 
won from Pompgy,tbe world^s rulgrship. Canidius and 
Antony's other generals are eager for this project. 

Tl-i^g ^nrply wmilrl Via.vA hppn the bftttftr plan Jor 

Anton} -. He had led his veterans through all the hai-d- 
ships of a soldier's life in the East. Thej" wei'e deeply v 

attached to him. J"ff hftf^ ^^^^ wnn/^prfnl p ^wer of t he ^ ^ 
srreat leader which wins love and admiration and devo- 
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tio n to death on tlie pait of his soldiery. Plutarch tells 
us, speaking of the campaign against the Parthians, 
that after a defeat "Antony visited all that had suffered 
on this unhappy occasion, and consoled them with teai-s 
of real grief and affection ; while the wounded soldiers, 
embracing the hand of their general, entreated him not 
to attend to their sufferings, but to his own health and 
quiet; ^wh^^*^ *^^tt* g^^^ra^ i9 fi^f^^ fll^* ppH t^'^y, M*^ 

Wfill.'" 

It is certain that there was ru3lijlJJiose-xia3Qa--a-hraver 
or^LJiner army . The men were tall, stout, able, and 
willing to endure the greatest toils. Their respect and 
ready obedience to their general was wonderful. Not 
a man in the army, from the first ofiicer to the merest 
soldier, "b ut would have preferred th e favor of A^^t ony 
f^ hift nwn lifft and safety. In all these respects they 



1 
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were at least equal to the armies of ancient Rome. A 
variety of causes, as we have observed, concurred to 
produce this: Antony's noble birth, his eloquence, his 
candor, his liberality and magnificence, and the familiar 
pleasantry of his convei*sation." If the ar my had.the 
c han ce to fight, the result would havejnore surely gone 
i n An tony's i^wx. So thought Antony, his genemls, 
and his soldiers. It went sore against their wish that 
the issue was to be decided at sea. 

The fleet of Antony was in wretched condition ; crip- 
pled for want of men, dis ^satisfied on accoi ^^ nfc of the 
presence of Cle opatra , whose imperious ness and influ- 
ence oyer Antonjjcaused disaffectipn among hisofficej 
and w eakened by the apprehension of de sertion , it was 
not a fleet to go^ jn to battle. The knowledge of this 
condition of affaii-s gave confidence to Octavius. Where 
he had encamped he saw the blue waters of the Ionian 
Sea on his right; on his left the gulf, with its crown of 
hills ; to the south was a narrow neck of land facing 
the Acte, or tip of the peninsula, to the southward, 
where was Actium and a temple of Apollo, and the 
army of Antony in a low, pestilential spot, strongly 
intrenched, with his fleet guarding the entrance to the 
gulf. 

There the armies watched each other, while the leaders 
took council, Octavius willing to bide his time. His 
fleet was stationed at Comarus, and a line of intrench- 
ments made safe communication with the land forces. 
Tradition affirms thiV.t . be Jaileduu-a n attempt to - tran s- 
port hi s sh ips on greased skinj o ver the penins ula i n 
order Jo flank the position of his adversary. Neither 
leader was idle. Antouj' had been at Patrse and hur- 
ried to Actium; here he, boldly crossed the_straits and 
injtreuclied himself before the ca mp of Oc tavius. His 
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cavalry were sent to the head of the gulf to flank 
the enemy and attack him in the rear; but this bold 
enterprise was defeated by a force under Statilius 
Taurus and Titius, who had deserted Antony. In the 
meanwhile Antony's former camp at Patrse had been 
occupied. A squadron of his fleet under Agrippa's 
lieutenant, Nasidicus, was cut off. Sosius attacked 
Agrippa's galleys, but was worsted, and AjitonyJail^d 
to accomplish anything in an at tempt againstjQctaxius 
iHijand. 

The situa tion was desperate. A retreatjwas con- 
tgjnplated to Egypt to avo id an encounter. The moral 
advantage was with Octavius, helped bj' the known 
disaffection in his adversary's forces, the dislike of the 
queen, and bj^ the fact that the Roman tradition and 
prestige of locality was with the force which came from 
the Tiber. — more trulv Roman than that which had 
been orientalized under Egyptian and Asian influences. 
The retreat was seriously contemplated. Owing to 
s carcity of m en, manj' vessels of the fleet — -the poorest 
^L-&®.^ rr w.^re destroyed, . . The soldiers looked with 
undisguised contempt at the prepamtions for flight. 
They had followed the fortunes of Antony on many a 
hard-fought field; their pride and patriotism glowed at 
the thought of fighting for him. Yet a pretence was 
made of an attack by sea to deceive the enemy as to 
their real intention. It is said that one of Antony's 
centurions, with tears in his eyes, an old soldier honored 
b}- his many scars, entreated him to trust to his army. 
"Imperator," he said, "why do you distrust these 
wounds, or this sword, and rest j'our hopes on miser- 
able logs of wood? Let Egyptians and Phoenicians 
fight at sea, but give us land, for there it is we have 
learned to conquer or die." 
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It cannot be supposed that the final determination to 
trust to the chances of a naval engagement was reached 
without plausible argument. It was strongly urg ed 
-by, Cleopatra^ for reasons which ha ve been stated as 
fQllaws_L_"She_,wished_ Jhem tp^^ghiL-at .^ea, . tliatjier 
.Egyptian.vessels-might-have a .share in the viVtnry, and 
injiaafi^of a reverse rai^ht. secure her. retreat* On land 
it would have been necessary to abandon Antony or run 
into dangers which she dared not face. No doubt she 
had represented to him that the partial checks he had 
received, the defections which he saw increasing in 
number, and the difficulties, which daily became greater, 
of supporting a numerous army in Greece, ought to de- 
cide him upon seeking another battlefield; that which- 
ever of ,the two adversaries obtained the command of 
the sea could starve the other, and that the number and 
strength of his vessels promised him the victory, and 
finally that a naval victory was necessary in order to 
open a way to Italy or to close the road against his 
enemies to the East, and especially to Egypt, which in 
the hands of a victor would be an impregnable fortress, 
whence Africa and Asia could be ruled without any 
trouble."! 

It was Antony's order that sails should be carried on 
board his vessels, contrary to the usual custom. This 
awakened suspicion ; he said it was the better to pursue 
the enemy, lliought^ofjdefeat is wise from a strateg- 
^?5L£9i5?' oLvi^W-t -bui. thought of Ai^bi^iWld-pxepara- 
tions therefor weaken^the courage which makes victory 
]2^§ihle. If he ha d bu rned his sails, w hoj^an tell h ow 
thejjQurse of the world's Jusjtory-would-Jiave__changed, 
— except that Cleopatra would soon have made another 
Actium inevitable? 

I Duruy, History of Rome, Vol. III., pt. 2, p. 537. 
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The conflict which had long been expected was just 
at hand. Neptune rather than Mars was to pi-eside 
over the engagement. Caesar had on his side, according 
to Dion Cassius, Gaul, Spain, lUyricum, and all that 
part of Africa which adhered to Rome, the countries 
under the dominion of Bogud and Bocchus, — Sardinia, 
Sicily; and Antony, the islands in Asia which were 
under the command of the Romans, — Thrace, Greece, 
Macedon, Egypt, the Cyrenians. 

The same writer tells of "wonderful prodigies which ^ 
appeared before the day of battle. A di-agon fourscore 
and five feet long, having ravaged the country, was at 
length killed by a clap of thunder." At Rome children ' 
fought for two days in Uie streets under the names of 
Antony and Caesar, and Antony's followers were de- 
feated, "which clearly presaged the defeat oi Antony," 
whose statue, it is said, sweat drops of blood. These 
wonderful tales are evidence of the intense excitement 
in Rome previous to the conflict. 

Plutarch tells us that Antony's ships had not "half 
their complement of men, and tlie ofticei*s were obliged 
to press and pick up in Greece vagrants, ass-drivei-s, 
reapers, and boys." 

When the war began, Antony had 500 armed vessels, 
elaborately equipped and decorated, certain of them 
having as many as ten banks of oai-s.^ On land the 
army consisted of 100,000 infantrj- and 12,000 cavalry. 
Greece and Asia Minor contributed largely to his forces. 
It was the Eastern world against the Western, as at 
Salamis 460 years previous, and at Lepanto centuries 
afterward. 

^ Orosins says that these ships were only ten feet above the water-line 
in height. There never were more than sixteen banks in a seagoing ship. 
— Torr, Ancient Ship%, 20. 
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Octavius Caesar is said to have had 250 vessels in his 
fleet, 80,000 infantry, and the same number of cavalry 
as Antony. When the battle began there was not a 
great discrepancy in the forces. Many of the Egyptian 
vessels had been destroyed by Antony, and 20,000 of 
the infantry and 2000 archers were ordered to embark 
upon the galleys. Previous to this he had resorted to 
a ftratagem) ; perceiving at early^a wn that the enamy 
\verfi_jipprQaching to attack, and aware of his badly 
manned vessels, he took his rowers from their benches 
andjplaced them on the decks, to give an idea of num- 
ber§,. Octavius was deceived by the device and retired. 

For four days a violent storm and a high-running sea 
prevented an engagement ; on the fifth the weather was 
fair and the sea calm. Octavius, ashore in the early 
morning, met a man driving an ass. He inquired his 
name, and was answered, "My name is Eutychus, — 
Good fortune, — and the name of my ass is Nicon, — 
Victory.'* This he took to be an omen of success. 
The most inveterate disbeliever in omens would have 
been startled into something like a sure hope under like 
circumstances, with a battle imminent. 

Octavius, having reviewed the fleet, took his place 
on the right wing. Seeing the enemy drawn up in line 
of battle, he thought them, so motionless were they, to 
be at anchor. He kept his fleet, therefore, at the dis- 
tance of a mile. There he waited. 

This seems to have been his policy. H e could we ll 

\ v^ affQrd_to let Antony exhaust his patience and impfitu-, 

'^*^' Qjjsly do some rash act ; he refused the W-agfii,^of_£er- 

x<\ sfinai;, combat; avoided' a general, confl ict on lan d, 

^permi tted discontent and jealousy of Cleopati'a' s infl u- 

ence over Antony to demoralize his officers. Here at 

the last he waited for his opportunity, knowing full 
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well that when force is joined to opportunity the effect 
is doubled. 

The pirates of Illyria at Liburnia had devised a light 
and powerful craft, long and narrow, sharp at either 
end, with a powerful ram, a mast in the centre, and 
two banks of oars. They were easily handled. Thej- 
were of light draught. They possessed one of the great 
indispensable factors of naval success, — speed, a factor 
which can never be disregarded with impunity in the 
construction of ships. This sort of vessel contributed 
largely to Antony's effective force. 

Everything being in readiness, the fleets were now 
in final order of battle, facing each other for the grand 
climax of effort, after many delays and vexatious minor 
incidents of warfare. The forces were arrayed in the 
following order. Octavius had placed Agrippa in com- 
mand of his left wing, he himself holding the right. 
Agrippa had won distinction hy his defeat of Pompey 
at the battle of Naulochus in the year 46; with Agrippa 
on the left was Arruntius ; ^ with Octavius on the right 
was Lucius. M8ecenas commanded the reserve in the 
rear, composed of three swift Liburnians, the fast 
cruisers of that day; — C. Cilnius Maecenas, the littera- 
teur, intimate friend of Augustus, and the poets Virgil, 
Horace, and Propertius, all of whom wrote verses in 
his honor. On Antony's side, Antony and Poplicola 
were opposed to Agrippa; Coelius had Octavius for 
his opponent on the left wing, and Marcus Aurelius 
and Marcus Justerius commanded the centre. 

The hostile fleets were not well matched as far as 
effective vessels were concerned. Xhe^^distuT^antage 
wft^ wjtb Ant/^ny-and his huge galle ys, with jj}gjr_Tngny 

1 Da Serre places Arrimtiiis on the left with Agrippa and Octavius at 
centre. 
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ban^a-^1. oars . Oc tavi us had his J'ibnrm'nn.s, yessela. 



lioted for the celerity of their movements. In those 
dayir^*^ for many^ cenluH<S^^^ the advantages of 

sail power were developed, the ancient galleys were 
manoeuvred by the bi-avvny muscles of men, at a terrible 
nervous and muscular strain, under the long lash of 
some ship's tyrant. In all the naval contests, until 
aud includinsf the Armada, it should be remembered 
that the motive power was men, and that beneath the 
decks, when a battle raged fiercely, was a little world 
of straining muscles, of sullen minds, of breaking 
hearts. 

At noon, the breeze springing up from the sea, the 
Ccesarefins advanced in two squadrons, led by Octavius 
and Agrippa. Simultaneously Antony's forces got 
under way with his left wing, confident in the size of 
his vessels. Octavius, true to his policy of delay, 
"kept back his wing, that he might the more effectually 
draw them out to the open sea." jQjlCfi— cldap-o£.Jjie 
coast, his plan was_to surround with hi^-light-galleys 
weJargpr shipsv concentrating his attack and holding 
off or advancing as seemed best in any given encounter. 
These tactics were successful. Antony fell_into^he 
trap, an d was surrounded by the fast LiburnianSr-tbxee 
Qi fo ur.besetting a vessel at a time. Although armed 
with rams, the Caesareans were not able to make much 
impression against the large vessels, which were so 
strong as to render the rams useless after the shock of 
the impact. Antony's vessels were too slow and un- 
wieldy to gather momentum for ramming. The contest 
therefore lost some of the characteristics of naval war- 
fare, and was, as Plutarch observes, "like a battle at 
land rather than a sea-fight, or, more properly, like the 
storming of a town." The method of warfare adopted 
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by Octavius was an assault with pikes, javelins, and 
firebrands. From the wooden towers of Antony's fleet 
were thrown heavy weights to break and crush the 
ships and men beneath. 

The efforts of Antony were directed to grappling and 
boarding the light Libumians which surrounded his 
tall galleys ; but if one was caught, the others came to 
her aid, and breaking the oars on either side, would 
cripple the larger vessel and make it a prize or set fire 
to it, to the consternation of the crew. 

It was a despei-ate fight: the " measured pulse " of the 
oars ; the cries of command ; the shouts, the cheers ; the 
arrows darkening the sun for their multitude ; the leap- 
ing flames; the crashing timbers; at intervals the in- 
evitable stillness which marks a death stixiggle. 

These were all observed by the armies on the shore. 
The Egj'^ptian queen, with straining eyes and parted 
lips, watched breathlessly the supreme efforts of her 
Roman paramour. She harl omifidence in Anton3\ ^As 
a soldi ej^ he was the equal of any contending j n_ the 
fight that day . If his for ces, sailors a nd ig ^ldifir^i dJP- 
]jj:edjer^ they s u rely^Ioved him an d jLvmild win for 
him and her a glorious yintor y. It could not be other- 
wise. 

The initiative still held with the Romans from the 
Tiber, and Agrippa, the most accomplished seaman on 
either side, extended his left wing to flank his ad- 
versary. This move induced Poplicola, in the attempt 
to prevent him, to separate himself from the centre, thus 
throwing it into disorder. Arruntius attacked most 
vigorously. Perhaps the advantage was with the Cfiesa- 
reans at this juncture, but it is by no means certain. 
At Lepanto, fifteen hundred years later, the same mis- 
fortune happened to the fleet of the Holy League, 

E 
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when the reserve came to the rescue, and the Turks 
' were defeated. The Egyptians were Antony's reserve, 

anxious to glory in his triumph. 
/ But now, while the combat was at its height, the 
I strangest thing happened — unaccountably happened. 
The Egyptian queen ordered her fleet of sixty ships to 
hoist their sails, the wind being favorable, and through 
the midst of Antony's fleet they sailed away, their 
prows turned southward, to the great surprise of the 
Caesareans, to the consternation of Antony's fleet, when 
a little later it was understood. 

They took no part in the battle ; that not being asked 
of them, they ought at least to have stood by to give 
support to the brave men fighting to the death, for them. 
Then a stranger thing still happened, more unaccount- 
able. I tj^vas^perhaps- -natural that_a wjimaa-uiniiaed to 
the wars 3houldjturjgLpalfi..with unaccountable apprehen- 
sion and seek safety in AJgET^^^^inrtr^SEony-J^ 
jier! Antony, the great general, the ruler of half the 
Roman world, the orator, the statesman, the idol of his 
army, with whom he had endured the distresses of the 
1^ Parthian wars, — Antony deserted his forces in the mid- 
most heat of the battle and ignprniniously^j iot cowar dly, 
fled. What prescience of coming defeat like an arrow 
' went through his soul, no man can know. How stricken 
at the Brutus-like defection of his friends, no one can 
tell. How luxury and effeminacy had sapped his man- 
hood, it is impossible to conjecture. The fact is known 
— the melancholy fact. Plutarch observes that Antony, 
on this occasion, forgot both the general and the man, 
and quaintly remarks that "a lover's soul lives in the 
body of his mistress ; so, as if he had been absolutely 
incorporated with her, he suffered her to carry him, body 
and soul, awav." No sooner did he see her vessel hoist- 
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ing sail, than, forgetting every other object, forgetting 
those brave friends that were shedding their blood in 
his cause, he took a five-oared galley and, accompanied 
only by Alexander the Syrian and Scellius, f ollowed her 
who was th e first causi^^ajijd_aoaL-t he accomplisher, of 
hig ^ ruin. IJer q wn dftftfTiifitinn-jigAft Aftrtfi;in^^ftnj J^ 
voluntarily involved hi msel f in her fate. 

The desertion of Antony was not generally known to 
his friends, who continued fighting, the la rge bulk of 
the_gaUey«_^ipving too difficult an otetecle for the 
Caesareans tp ovAr<»nme, until, landing, they procured 
combustibles and finally succeeded in setting fire to 
many ships. Still the battle raged, with var3'ing for- 
tunes, but the fire seems to have done what the arrows 
and javelins of the enemy could not accomplish. Night 
was comings on. Plutarch affirms the contest closed at 
four in the afternoon. At that time a strong breeze 
came up from the westward to add to the difficult^' of 
the now defeated fleet, to whom the defection of their 
leader, fire, and the winds of heaven had brought 
disaster. 

Accoi'ding to Plutarch. 300 ships were Jost and 5000 
men slain. Orosius puts it at 12,000. AVjiatevermaj- 
be the exact fip ^ures. the ships destroyed were d ^uht^ ^ss 
Ij^sfi thar ^eiitiqne d; the men a t 5000 would be a con- 
servative estimate, considering the circumstances under 
which the battle took place and the number of landsmen 
who were probably diowned through ignorance of the 
art of swimming. T here were aJiundred thmiwand sol- 
di ers ashor e, who refused-to-bclieve in Antony ms base - 
ness, and for seven long days kept faith in his return, 
until the cerjtiiinty jstaring^j^^ 

nidius, th eir general,, j^oing-ov^y^to OctaviuSj the3rsur- 
renderedj and Octavins Jjgcame the master ofjhe world. 
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It remains only to tell of the fortunes of the principal 
actora in this drama, and to ascertain, if possible, the 
^^us^Uinderljdng thft rRa^Ifc o^ thg_£miflifit,^ As to the 
latter, they are apparent on the surface. The fleet of 
Octavius were veterans, having had experience in the 
wars against Pompey. Speedier and lighter ships, better 
tactics, and the moral force of patriotism and identifica- 
tion with the seat of government on the Tiber all these 
contributed to his victory; against them the unwieldy, 
top-heavy craft of Antony, badly manned, officered by 
discontent and defection, were no adequate opponents, 
although Roman virtue was not lacking, except in the 
conspicuous case of the commanding officer of the 
fleet. 

Octavius passed the night on board, and on the morrow 
returned thanks to Apollo, his tutelary deity, and con- 
secmted to him the rewards of victory, — one ship of 
each kind. He founded there a city, which he called 
Nicopolis, in honor of his victory, and instituted games 
to be celebrated every five years, which were called the 
Actean games. The Senate gave to him the title of 
Imperator. 

The many crenerat ions which haj^iLkuiiwiiiittfeis^ naval 



-a CtionoffS lPi AmFiracia n Gulf l^aVP nnnfAn^plfthprl \tnnt 

4omuch as a contest between vali||,nt Romana iiLa-civil 
wftTj^and noteworthy for its incidents, but as it rela tes 
tCLth© .coui3.e of Roman history and its effect upjon the 
chief actors in the drama. 

The beginning of the Roman Empire dates from 
Octavius's victory at Actium. The rivalry which had 
filled the minds of the Romans throughout the world 
with its uncertainties and prophecies, whose culmination 
no soothsayer could safely predict, was ended at Actium. 
The nation whose queen had such sway over the Roman 
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chiefs, and through them the possible headship of the 
world, the result at Actium made a Roman province. 

Tha ^ %\vo rivals were not ei there of them joaen of 
character s to be admired. Nor is it possiBTe to draw 
a contrasting parallel, to one of which the historian 
might ascribe the virtues which belong to manhood and 
to the other the vices which destroy it. The re was n ot 
much to-choose between thftm in poin^. nf ijhaiaGter. 

InjnilitaryjjWliiy^ .tp_fJXCfiJ In^per- 

sonal accomplishm ent and popular ity he was do ubtless 
superior to-O^tavius. 

Octavius, however, jwa8__fai:;Sfifiingg_ cautiou s, and 
prudent, ij^very move m the political chess boai-d^ was 
Y^plL^tlir^ri£rl} t Qpt by h i m . ^ the event demonstrated his 
ability. Fortunate was he, or wise, in securing the 
western half of the Roman Empire in the division which 
gave him Rome as the seat of government. For the 
atmosphere of authoritj' associated with locality, like 
the classic atmosphere of a university, has a powerful 
conservative influence over the minds of men. The 
presumption is that attacks upon it are wrong. While 
noLas-4>Qpul^i'- w4tJi--h i 6 s old i e i:§_a§ ^nt( ;) ny .^JGLitavius 
jeld_ibem iu^strictjiisciplin^, q^ellmg^-jxmtiny by his 
commanding presence. ^ To his credit be it said that 
he' did not refuse the opportunity to consolidate and 
increase the greatness of Rome. The Senate gave to 
him the title of Augustus, and for forty-four years he 
reigned as a public benefactor in the beautifying of 
Rome. He was a patron of the arts and of literature. 
At his suff^estion Virgil wrote the " jEneid/' iu^whioh 
occurgjji-acc9Jjnt.oi.thfL.battle, to which allusion isalso 
madfiJby Horace.^ He shut upT;Jie gates of the temple 

1 ** Divus Augustas, vultn et aspectu Actiacas le^dones exterrait." 

2 ^neid, VIII. 675-713; Horace, Carm. I. xxxvii. 
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of Janus the year that begins the Christian Era, to indi- 
cate the universal peace then existing. Twice he re- 
solved to give up the supreme power, but was dissuaded 
therefrom by his friend Maecenas, the patron of Virgil 
and Horace, and lover of letters. The life which began 
so boisterously, after Actiura had few vicissitudes. 
The Empire began with promise to Rome and civiliza- 
tion, which succeeding reigns in their demoralization 
failed to fulfil. BujJJctavius's reign. the Augustan 
era, was a golden age for the Roman people, ajime of 



progpgfTty w^idi^ever-haa^-been.-eqnnlled iff— febe-4oHg 
i^iinal5j[fjhe Eternal City. 

Antony, who had gained the queen's ship, which was 
rapidly sailing homeward, was taken alx>ard, and went 
forward to the bow, while the ship glided over the 
Ionian Sea, past the Cyclades, out into the Mediterra- 
nean. Th e, wretched man sa t^^iscongaferte^lled with 
chagrin and resentment, .refusing to see the queen, 
^EiS three^days and nights went^ByT 



What bitter grief seize(l_hiiDj}_ what repentance for 
lost ^poflunities,. what remorse _fpr ui^fcti^hfjrti^^ to 
his family, what humiliation in view of his disgrace as 
a-sotdier, wifalj unavailing regrets for er^ofS*=nevel: to 
be^etr i uvrBd,~"can only be inmgineS^^Jjyrt^iQa&jyho in a 
^peater _or_^ lei^s degree., have- beeiT--4-ft— lifce-rvil^case. 
Then the women of her retinue besought him to meet 
the queen, and imTnpHia.hf>1yJi P^'ipl £U>f 1 f ^ t i W p ni^ ypv ^ f 

jherJUlifi nite variety '* oJ [JasQinatioQ« Jlenceforth they 
two were alone ill iheiSi^te^gainst'lihe-.werldT They 
went back to what they had called, in view of its 
splendor and luxury, "the inimitable life," and they 
organized at Alexandria a society, "the companions in 
death," where every wild revelry was indulged in, and 
sensuous pleasure, rare delights, were rife on a scale 
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unparalleled siuce the world began. It was all sbort- 
lived, and Cleopatra, disdaining to grace the triumph 
of a man who had disdained her, ended her life rather 
than walk a captive through the streets of Rome. She 

poun d of conti^adict ions, of all that we most hate with 

And Antony, sunk to a low depth, begged of Octavius 
like a common man the favor of deciding tlieir fortunes 
by single combat again — blindly, foolishly, forgetting 
that Octavius would have all to lose and nothing to 
gain thereb}'; but Caesar only answered cruelly that 
** Antony might think of many other ways to end his 
life." The revelrj* went on, while OcUtvius drew his 
net closer and closer about the guilty jjair. At last in 
despair Antony slew himself. The ti-ajredy was over 
which Actium had foretold. Octavius furnished the 
final appropriate ending to it by giving the j»air a funeral 
of great magrniticence. a tribute to rovaltv in misfortune 
and to a situation tragic in the extreme, without [jai-allel 
on the pages of historj*. 

The significance of this naval battle lies not wholly 
in its marking an epoch in Roman history, nor in its tac- 
tics, nor the interest attaching to the result of the long- 
standing rivalry between its contending commanders; 
but perhaps more than all else in its ethical relatio n to 

the career of A ntony. The^trenuqus^ manhood-^of-lhe 

super i or soldie r was yitiated. by selfr indulgence^ The 
higll--li§h^sts,jDf duty and rulership jKfii£--in_xiyalry, 
with in h is soul, with sensuous pleasure, and. the latter 
hayin^^yercome him, his defeat was inevitable. 

The English-speaking world Tiave read of Actium in 
the tragedy of Shakespeare. The great master has made 

^ Mrs. Jameson. 
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it greatly impressive. But the magnitude of the scale 
on which he has drawn the outlines of his drama has 
not made its ethical influence less significant. There 
is a subtle temptation in the thought that the inherent 
wickedness of a wrong course of conduct is lessened as 
refinement and luxury are increased. The soul is de- 
ceived by the thought that limitless power and infinite 
riches somehow or other remove their possessors from 
the domain of inevitable law. A fatal error! An error 
whose fateful consequences began to dawn upon the 
mind of Antony as he sailed southward from the 
Ambracian Gulf on that memorable day of defeat. 



LEPANTO, 

1571. 



"11 y a des batailles sinistras ; il en est, si l*oii peut s'exprimer 
aiitsi, d'elegantes. La bataille de Lepante est une bataille de gen- 
tilshommes : les chefs y combattront comme de simples soldats/* 
— De la GKAvi£:B£. 

" D<5 el estaudarte barbaro abatido 
la cruz del Redentor fiie enarbolada 
con un triunfo soleue y grande gloria, 
cantando abiertamente la vitoria." 

— Ercilla, La Araucana^ pt. ii., canto 24, 

The Turks lost all their old confidence after the battle of 
Lepanto. They had no equal to oppose to John of Austria. The 
day of Lepanto broke dowu the Ottoman supremacy. — Ranke. 

Lepanto was the greatest naval battle of modern times. In the 
early ages the battle of Salamis exceeded it. The Armada and 
Trafalgar only can be brought into cotnparison. The over- 
whelming defeat of the one, owing to the Spanish lack of ability to 
render the battle difficult, makes it of less significance, for the 
quality of antagonism is the 'essence of a battle. The other had 
fewer ships and fewer men engaged on either side; in ordnance or 
battle power, it excelled the others. If the results of these battles 
had been reversed, it would have meant Spain, the Conqueror of the 
Anglo-Saxon English, Napoleon, the Ruler of Great Britain, but, 
more significant than all, with Don Juan defeated at Lepanto the 
turban and the crescent would have replaced the tiara and the 
cross on the banks of the Tiber. 
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1571. 

The battle of Lepanto was fought October 7, 1571. 
England was enjoyino: ''the spacious times of Great 
Elizabeth." Charles IX. occupied the throne of France, 
while the kingdom was managed by Catherine de' 
Medici. It was the period of the Huguenot wars 
in Fi-ance, the age of maritime adventure and daring 
exploration, as well as of awjikening in literature and 
social progress in England. Shakespeare and Spenser, 
Raleigh and Drake, were making England famous. In 
Austria, Maximilian I. was on tlie throne and the 
kingdom was secure and quiet. Prussia was a small 
state in northern Germany, a fief of Poland, and Poland 
herself was a political factor of more importance than 
Russia. Moscow had been burned by the Tartars. 

Upon the throne of Spain sat the most remarkable 
man of his time, the most powerful potentate in Europe, 
and the most notable personage of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, — Philip II. The long rebellion of the Moors 
had been put down. The union of the two kingdoms 
of Castile and Arragon had given Spain a national 
character. She was at the zenith of her power, with 
coffers enriched by the mines of South America, which 
seemed to have an inexhaustible supply. 

In political relations the monarchy was assuming 
more than ever the absolute character. Diplomacy, 

59 
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which is the game of kings, began to exercise great 
influence over the destinies of European states. Spain 
was already engaged in the fierce struggle with the 
redoubtable Dutchmen in the Low Countries. 

It is only through an examination of these conditions 
that one can see the forces which were back of the mate- 
riel and personnel^ the ships and the men, who fought 
that remarkable naval battle in the Bay of Lepanto, 
and fought it to victory. 

On the Bosphorus was a power which had seemed more 
alien and hostile to Europe than any other on the globe, 
which to-day is the despair of nations. Turkey was 
a formidable maritime nation, and with her allies a 
source of continual irritation to the western powers. 
That intense and sympathetic movement, enthusiastic 
• and persistent, with its compound of military zeal and 
religious aspiration, which we caU the crusades, had not 
been forgotten in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Religious animosity was mingled with patriotic fervor 
and martial prowess whenever conflict arose with the 
Ottoman Empire. 

In 1453 the Turks had taken Constantinople. They 
were a menace to Europe. Fears were entertained of 
their sweeping the western half of Europe, as the 
northern hordes had swarmed down upon the Rome 
of the early centuries. In the year 1566, Solyman the 
Magnificent died, after a long and eventful career. 
His son, Selim II., who succeeded him, did not in- 
herit his father's ability, and was self-indulgent and 
avaricious. The desire to aggrandize his kingdom was 
uppermost in his mind. He sought every means to 
accomplish this object. The rich island of Cyprus, lying 
to the south of the Dardanelles, tempted him. The 
Venetians held it. It was of great importance to them 
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strategically. Its commodious harbors afforded shelter 
and refuge for the ships of all the Mediterranean seas ; 
it formed a basis of attack and supplies. Selim claimed 
it as belonging to the Ottoman Empire. This claim 
the Venetians stoutly resisted. They were loath to 
yield it for the same reasons that Selim was desirous 
to obtain it. As Venice refused to g^ve up this treasure 
of hers, the Porte declared war and set about its con- 
quest. This was the origin of a war whose chief and 
closing contest was the battle of Lepanto. 

Venice, like a forlorn sister among the European 
cities, appealed for aid. She was no longer possessed 
of a fleet able to cope with the forces of so powerful a 
monarch as Selim. She must be helped, or her richest 
jewel would be taken from her. There was a time 
when, as a maritime power, she was equal to any in the 
world, but those days of her national glory had passed 
away. Her piteous appeals found no one willing to aid 
her — a circumstance partly due to the fact of her un- 
scrupulous and selfish policy in the past. 

She found, finally, a friend in an unexpected quar- 
ter, — one of the most powerful in Christendom, — who 
came valiantly to her assistance. This friend was no 
less a personage than Pope Pius V., remarkable in 
a long line of distinguished occupants of the Papal 
chair. It was due to his sympathy and energy that 
the Holy League was formed and the threatened catas- 
trophe to western Europe averted. Looked at from 
the point of view of to-day it was a natural and most 
evident procedure, but it was formed, in fact, through 
much difficult diplomacy and shrewd management. 
The Pope was its projector, and his appeal was to Philip 
11. of Spain. He sent to Spain a special envoy to urge 
him to aid the Venetians. Philip met him favorably, 
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and after some objection in the Cortes, whose members 
feared any alliance with Venice, he promised to give 
what aid he could, and agreed to send commissioners to 
treat with those representing Venice and the Papal 
States. This he did, as he explained, not so much for 
Venice as for Spain; for unless the Turk were crippled, 
his own maritime possessions in the Mediterranean 
would be endangered. 

With very little delay thereafter, in the summer of 
1570, the famous Admiral Giovanni Andrea Doria, who 
was lying with a large squadron off Sicily, was ordered 
to sea. The Pope furnished a few well-equipped galleys, 
which were placed under the command of a member of 
one of the most illustrious Roman families, Mark An- 
tonio Colonna. In August, 1570, these two forces 
joined a Venetian fleet at Candia, and prepared for 
active operations. This junction had scarcely been 
formed when the startling intelligence was received 
that Nicosia, the capital of Cjrprus, had been taken and 
sacked under circumstances of most barbarous cruelty. 
This aroused intense feeling. The commanders of the 
combined fleet were unable to agree upon a plan of 
operations under these changed conditions. A violent 
dispute arose, and the fleet returned, ingloriously, home, 
having accomplished nothing, but having rendered the 
prospect of a league more doubtful than ever. The 
adjustment of difficulties and the reconciliation of ani- 
mosities often require greater than battle-skill. 

The matter seemed more than ever difficult of accom- 
plishment. But Pius V. was not an ordinary man, and 
with increased energy he continued negotiations. Then 
the Venetians were ever clamorous for immediate action, 
as was natural in the position of a nation whose terri- 
tory was nearest the enemy. They could do nothing, 
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however, without Philip, who fortunately was not dis- 
posed to give up the project to which he was committed 
by reason of a single fiasco, which had not altered the 
situation in the least. The LfCague then seemed to be 
an assured fact. But the Venetians, in timorous acqui- 
escence Avith what seemed an unimprovable condition of 
affairs, despatched secretly an agent to Constantinople 
to make some compromise with the Sultan. 

Here was an awkward plight which naturally would 
have thrown the Venetians out of all friendly relation 
with Spain and the Papacy. Had it not been for the 
Pope's wisdom, they would have been left to fight 
their OAvn battles or to accept ignominious terms from 
the Ottoman power. 

A special envoy was sent to Venice from the Vati- 
can, who with great address accomplished his purpose. 
This envoy was the illustrious seaman Colonna, before 
referred to, who showed that to acknowledge the Otto- 
man supreraac}' or to cease to make effort against the 
Sultan was to open the gates and admit the flood of 
Oriental barbarism to sweep over Europe. The agent 
at Constantinople was recalled: as yet he had made 
little headway with reference to C3^prus and the Vene- 
tian claim. 

The League was now an assured fact. The willing- 
ness of the parties was acknowledged. Negotiations 
and preliminaries had to be arranged, and at the close 
of the year 1570 the high contracting parties met 
in Rome to formulate the terms. These were not 
fully arranged until May 25, 1571, when the treaty 
was signed, a copy of which, in Latin, may be found 
to-day in the Academy of History at Madrid. The 
Venetians contended in this congress that the object 
of the League was primarily and principally for her 
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benefit. The Spaniards took a wider view — that 
it was for the protection of Christendom as well 
as for tlieir colonies on the Mediterranean. These 
conflicting views had to be reconciled. The choice 
of a commander-in-chief occasioned discussion until 
finally it was agreed that it should go to Spain, who 
was to furnish the larger part of the armament. 

The terms of the conventio^i as finally decided were 
briefly these: The treaty was to be permanent as 
against the Moors as well as the Turks ; each party 
should furnish 200 galleys, 100 transports and vessels, 
50,000 foot, and 4500 horse, with the required artil* 
lery and other munitions of war ; if the enemy should 
invade the dominions of any of the powers, the others 
should come to its aid ; three-sixths of the expenses 
were to be borne by the Catholic king, two-sixths by the 
Republic of Venice, the remaining sixth by the Pope. 
The Venetians agreed to lend his Holiness twelve 
galleys, which he was to equip ; each power was to 
appoint a captain-general ; the plan of operations was 
to be by unanimous agreement. There was to be a 
chief in command to carry out the plan as agreed 
upon ; and it was stipulated that no one of the con- 
tracting parties should enter into negotiations at 
any time -with the enemy without the consent of the 
others. 

Such was the Holy League against the Ottoman 
Empire, a compact whose completion was fraught with 
most beneficial results to European civilization. 

The three contracting parties were thus under most 
solemn obligations to each other. What had seemed 
a most impossible thing at the outset had been accom- 
plished. The Spanish king, as a preliminary, had suc- 
ceeded in diverting the ecclesiastical revenues of Spain 
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to his own coffers with the consent of the sovereign 
pontiff. 

The treaty was read and sworn to at Rome with great 
solemnity on the 24th of May, 1571, and proclaimed 
the next day in the Church of Saint Peter. Through- 
out Europe the interest in its proclamation was intense. 
The knowledge of it reaching Constantinople led the 
Sultan to greater activity in preparation for attack. 
Apparently he had reasonable hopes of success. The 
recent conquests in Cj'^prus were auguries of a favorable 
event. 

With the treaty agreed upon, it only remained to 
choose a commander-in-chief. The choice fell upon 
Don Juan of Austria, natural son of Charles V. and 
brother of f^hilip II. As the event proved, there could 
not have been a better choice, though there were 
older men of great naval renown to whom the honor 
might, with propriet;% have been given. He had 
already achieved distinction in the wars with the 
Moors. At this date he was twenty-four years of 
age, tall and handsome, of a most winning disposition, 
and alreadj'- experienced in a knowledge of human na- 
ture and the management of men, which was a main 
element of his success. His appointment created great 
enthusiasm in Spain. His passage through the Spanish 
cities, on his return from Granada, was like a royal 
progress. The prospect of war was popular in Spain, 
and the young commander became the object of great 
hopes and lavish testimonials of affection. On his 
approach to the seat of war lie sailed with thirty galleys 
to Naples from Barcelona, stopping en route at Genoa. 
Prescott thus describes his appearance and bearing, and 
the presentation of a standard at Naples, where un- 
usual efforts had been made to receive the fleet : — 
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When Granvelle, the cardinal who had been one 
of the negotiators of the treaty, came to meet him 
as viceroy, attended by a large retinae, — " The 
houses that lined the streets were hung with richly 
tinted tapestries and gayly festooned with flowers. 
The windows and verandas were graced with the 
beauty and fashion of that pleasure-loving capital; 
and many a dark eye sparkled as it gazed on the fine 
form and features of the youthful hero, who, at the age 
of twenty-four, had come to Italy to assume the baton 
of command and lead the crusade against the Moslems. 
His splendid dress of white velvet and cloth of gold 
set off his graceful person to advantage. A crimson 
scarf floated loosely over his breast ; and his snow- 
white plumes, drooping from his cap, mingled with the 
yellow curls that fell in profusion over his shoulders. 
It was a picture which the Italian maiden might love to 
look on. It was certainly not the picture of the warrior 
sheathed in the iron panoply of war. But the young 
prince, in his general aspect, might be relieved from 
the charge of effeminacy by his truly chivalrous bear- 
ing, and the dauntless spirit which beamed from his 
clear blue eye. Ten days Don John remained at Naples, 
detained by contrary winds. The inhabitants of Naples 
entertained him lavishly with fetes and pageants. He 
entered gayly into the revels ; for he was well skilled 
in the courtly and chivalrous exercises of the day. 
Few danced better than he, or rode, or fenced, or played 
at tennis with more spirit and skill, or carried off more 
frequently the prizes of the tourney." 

Before he sailed away there was a presentation of 
the battle standard' sent by the Pope, which took place 
at the Church of the Franciscans, Santa Chiara. The 
distinguished Cardinal Viceroy Granvelle officiated at 
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the mAss and delivered to the young commander his 
baton of office as commander-in-chief, as he knelt be- 
fore the high altar, and placed in his hands the beauti- 
ful standard. It was of blue damask, and on it was 
inscribed the insignia of the parties to the Holy League. 
A crucifix was at the top, and beneath, the papal coat 
of arms; below, on either side, were the arms of 
Spain and Venice, on the right and the left ; pendant 
from a chain which united them the arms of John of 
Austria. 

"It was a striking scene pregnant with matter for 
meditation to those who gazed on it. For what could 
be more striking than the contrast afforded by these 
two individuals, — the one in the morning of life, his 
eye kindling with hope and generous ambition, as he 
looked into the future and prepared to tread the path 
of glory under auspices as brilliant as ever attended 
any mortal ; the other drawing near to the evening of 
his day, looking to the past rather than the future, with 
pale and thoughtful brow, as of one who, after many 
a toilsome day and sleepless night, had achieved the 
proud eminence for which his companion was parting, 
and had found it barren." ^ 

The appointed rendezvous for the combined fleet was 
the harbor of Messina. Don Juan met there an enthu- 
siastic reception. Never before had so large a fleet been 
assembled during the memor}'- of any then living, per- 
haps never before in any age in the western part of 
Europe. The people of Spain contributed generously 
of their resources, for a war against the Infidel was 
ever popular. Ninety royal galleys and over seventy 
ships were made ready, and built with thorough work- 
manlike construction, being much superior to those 

1 Prescott, Philip II,, new pop. ed., p. 192. 
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furnished by the Venetians. The whole number of 
vessels was about three hundred ; authorities, as usual, 

« 

differ as regards the number of the combined fleet. 

The Pope, impatient for the expedition to start, sent a 
special nuncio from Rome to Messina, to urge Don Juan 
to hasten his departure. The messenger brought an 
Agnus Dei to him as a special rich gift, with its supposed 
exemption from adverse ills to its possessor, the assur- 
ances of his Holiness's prayers, and, what must have 
fired his young ambition with renewed ardor, the prom- 
ise of an independent crown in the event of his success. 

In the mind of Pius V. the enterprise was wholly a 
religious one. To it he gave his prayers and his coun- 
sels, and, above all, his unwearied energy. It was a war 
for the defence of Christendom against the followers 
of Mahomet. His nuncio, Odescalchi, Bishop of Penna, 
who arrived at Messina just previous to the departure, 
and to whom reference has already been made, impressed 
upon the fleet tlie sanctity of the expedition. Every- 
thing that was possible was done to heighten the re- 
ligious feeling. Odescalchi, by authority from Rome, 
proclaimed a jubilee. The ofiicers and men crowded the 
churches to receive the sacrament ; the whole armament 
received the benediction and the indulgences which had 
been granted to those who had conquered in the wars 
for the Holy Sepulchre. 

With such diverse elements as were combined in tiie 
fleet, it was unavoidable that differences of opinion 
should arise ; the correspondence of the time shows 
this. Fortunately, the good judgment of the com- 
mander-in-chief was generally recognized, and on the 
whole a spirit of conciliation was manifest. 

** When the force of each confederate was complete, 
Don John of Austria passed them in review. He 
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found himself,'' says Stirling Maxwell, ^ at the head of 
the greatest Christian armament ever assembled in the 
Mediterranean. UpTi^ards of 300 sail and 80,000 men 
obeyed his commands. The fleet of the king of Spain 
was composed of 90 galleys, 24 large ships, and 60 frig- 
ates and brigantines ; there being amongst the galleys 
3 df Malta, 3 of the Duke of Savoy, and 3 of the Re- 
public of Genoa. The Venetian fleet numbered 106 
galleys, 6 galleasses, 2 heavy shi^^s, and 20 frigates. 
Twelve galleys and 6 frigates formed the squadron of 
the Pope. Added together, there were 208 galleys, 32 
larger vessels, and 76 frigates — in all 316 sail. The 
mariners and galley slaves of the fleet numbered up- 
wards of 50,000, the troops about 80.000. Of these 
troops 8000 were Spaniards, 5000 Italians, and 6000 
Germans, in the pay of the king of Spain. Five thou- 
sand Italians were in the service of the Kejiublic : 2000 
were furnished by the Pope, and about 3000 in small 
bands, not exceeding 150, followed the fortunes of the 
princes of Parma and Urbino, the nephews of the Pope, 
and other princely and noble volunteers." ^ 

Finally, everything being in re<adine8s, and the ma- 
jority of the commanders being committed to aggressive 
measures after much debate and difference of opinion, 
the fleet sailed out of the beautiful harbor of Messina 
on a certain sixteenth day of September, in the year 
1571. The hopes of Christendom went with the great 
squadron, watching it gradually disappear. As the last 
sail sank below the horizon the faith of those who had 
put their all — their loved ones, their hopes, their very 
confidence in a Supreme Being — in the success of the 
fleet was put to a severe and searching test. 

Sailing along tlie Calabrian coast, Don Juan received 

1 Dim John of Austria, Vol. 1., p. 382. 
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news from the small squadron of the Spanish Captain 
Gil de Andrada, whom he had sent to learn the where- 
abouts of the enemy. He ascertained that they were 
in the Adriatic, where they had already committed many 
depredations. 

As required by the treaty, Don John called a council 
of war to decide upon a plan of action. A difference 
of opinion developed, as is almost always the case under 
such circumstances, but the majority favored an attack 
while the enemy's fleet was shut up in the gulf, where, 
if defeated, it could not readily escape. 

On the 26th of September he arrived at Corfu, 
and learned the interesting and welcome intelligence 
that a powerful Ottoman fleet had been discovered 
standing into the Gulf of Lepanto. There news came 
to them of an event which roused all their feelings 
of detestation for the Turk and nerved them to greater 
determination than ever to overcome in the conflict 
which was now imminent. The event had an im- 
portant influence upon the morale of the fleet on the 
eve of a great engagement. The story can be told in a 
few words. 

They heard that the Turks had besieged and taken 
the city of Famogasta, in the northeastern part of 
Cyprus, and had destroyed the garrison under circum- 
stances of cold-blooded cruelty. The forces had been 
under the command of the well-known Venetians, 
Astor Baglione, general-Ln-chief, and Mark Antonio 
Bragadino, captain of the town. It was a hard-fought 
defence. Mustafa, the Moslem general, it was reported, 
had 100,000 men. The remark is credited to him that 
his force was so innumerable that each man had only 
to throw his shoe into the ditch to raise a mound by 
which it would be possible to storm the town. 
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Famine and sickness caused the besieged to offer 
capitulation. It was acceded to on liberal terms of 
safety and protection to all. But one act of horrible 
cruelty sent a shudder through all Christendom as its 
details became known. Tlie Turks, hearing of a few 
acts of violence on the part of the Venetians after their 
surrender, reported them to Mustafa, who summoned 
the Venetian leaders to his tent. A dispute arose, and 
Mustafa, in a rage, ordered his prisoners to be seized 
and bound and dragged from his tent, only to be 
immediatel}'- slaughtered before his eyes and the «yes of 
the captain of the town, Bragadino, who was to suffer 
vet more than his comrades. 

The details are heartrending, especially when one 
considers with what courtesy almost everyw^here in the 
world officers of chief rank are treated when prisoners 
of war. Bragadino's ears and nose were cut off. The 
great mass of the garrison were put to the terrible life 
of the Turkish galley ; and some of the remaining officers 
were hanged, others beheaded, and others still sent to 
Constantinople as prisoners of war. 

"On Friday. 17th August, being the Moslem Sun- 
day, Bragadino was led round the Turkish batteries, 
crawling on his hands and knees, laden with two baskets 
of earth, and forced to kiss the ground whenever he 
passed the quarters of the Pasha. He was then hoisted 
in a chain to the yard of the Pasha's galley, in full 
view of the fleet and army, and of the unhappy prisoners 
whom he had commanded. He was next exposed for a 
while in the market-place of Famogasta, bound to the 
pillory ; and finally he was flayed alive, Mustafa stand- 
ing on the marble wall in front of the palace of his 
victim to witness the perpetration of the barbarity. . . . 
Bragadino's skin was afterwards paraded through the 
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town stuffed with straw, beneath the shade of the 
umbrella of his former office. It next swung for a 
while from the yard-arm of Mustafa's galley, whence 
it went to hang in the great slave prison of Constan- 
tinople."^ 

The recital ran through the fleet. The horror of it 
smote every heart, and the determination to be avenged 
for the death of their countrymen fired every Venetian 
mariner. But the Spaniards themselves had been 
guilty of like atrocities in their Moorish wars which 
had just ended, drawing and quartering their enemies 
with unchristian fierceness. Christendom at large has 
made war more lenient, mitigating its horrors, but the 
lesson that war is only for subjugation, not for extermi- 
nation, has not yet been fully learned, after three cen- 
turies, by the Spaniard and the Turk. 

This episode helps to explain the fierce, inspiriting 
motives which went to make up the valor of the con- 
federates in the battle which was soon to begin. 

While awaiting the approach of some of his fleet, 
detained by contrary winds, Don Juan decided to cross 
over to Coraenizza on the Albanian coast, and hold 
a review of his ships, in order to get them in better 
form for the great conflict before them. This review 
encouraged the commander-in-chief, who found the 
artillerymen and musketeers in excellent practice. 

Here, however, a difficulty arose which threatened 
serious consequences. Colonna, the Roman commander, 
had failed to supply the Venetian vessels with the re- 
quired number of troops. Don Juan offered to lend 
him 2000 Germans, 1500 Italians, and 1500 Spaniards. 
He was adverse to receiving them, but finally consented 
to accept 2500 Italians and 1500 Spaniards. 

^ Stirling Maxwell, Don John o/Axtatria, Vol. I., p. 370. 
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The Venetians were constantly restive under the 
command of Don Juan. The war had been undertaken 
in their defence; they, therefore, were of supreme im- 
portance, they thought, and their opinions should have 
great weight. The fact that tlie Spanish king's forces 
under Don Juan were half the entire armament made 
the expedition seem to them wholly Spanish in its 
character. Both Veniero and Colonna were aggrieved 
at the slowness of the expedition in making an attack. 
Complaints had arisen when the Italians embarked 
on the Venetian galleys, on account of the biscuit 
furnished for rations. Jealousy and ill-feeling were 
rife. 

At the time of the review, by an unfortunate arrange- 
ment, the reviewing officer, charged with the duty of 
inspecting the Venetian fleet, was Giovanni Andrea 
Doria, who was on hostile terms with the Venetian 
admiral. When tlie general appeared, the admiral at 
first fiatlj" refused to allow him to come aboard. It 
will readily be seen that Don Juan had a difficult task 
with such subordinates to get his composite fleet into 
due discipline and obedience. In his report to the 
Doge and Senate of Venice on the resignation of his 
command, Veniero said, " I was considerably irritated 
by one Andrea Doria coming to see whether a vessel 
commanded by one of your Serenity's generals was in 
good order, it having been already inspected and praised 
by Don John of Austria, himself; nevertheless, I al- 
lowed him to make the inspection." 

A more serious condition of things soon developed 
itself, which will illustrate the difficulties of the posi- 
tion in which Don Juan of Austria found himself on 
the eve of a great naval conflict. A difficulty arose 
aboard one of the gallej's under Veniero's command, 
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between an Italian, Captain Tortona, in the Spanish 
contingent, and Andrea Callezi, captain of the galley, 
"about putting the soldiers over the crossbowmen." 
Veniero sent a lieutenant and ensign to settle the diffi- 
culty; they were insulted, and the ensign was knocked 
down. Thereupon Veniero ordered his flag captain 
with three men to repair aboard the galley. They were 
assaulted and wounded, causing the death of one of the 
soldiers three days afterwards. A galley was there- 
upon sent to restore order, but the rioters would not 
surrender until the " captain was nearly killed and the 
others wounded." This wretched state of affairs 
seemed to Veniero likely to continue; and although ac- 
cording to his account " a statement of the affair had 
been drawn up," he seems never to have transmitted it 
to the commander-in-chief, — a serious infraction of 
naval discipline, — or if at all, not until, on his o^vn 
authority, he had incontinently hung Tortona at the 
yard-arm of the flagship. 

Don Juan was highly incensed at this outrage upon 
his prerogative. Having lent his Spanish forces to 
the Venetian admiral, he by no means considered that 
the right of life and death was thereby placed in his 
hands. The officers of his fleet were equally indignant, 
and would have him fire on the Venetian fleet. He 
was about to put Veniero under arrest, but refrained, 
administering a rebuke to the choleric admiral, whom 
he would not allow henceforth to attend the councils 
of war. The proveditore Barbarigo, a man of more 
equable temper, was substituted in his place.. Fortu- 
nately this occurrence, which threatened serious disaster 
to the expedition, was averted by wise counsel, and 
friendly sentiments again prevailed. 

Sailing down the Adriatic, the fleet passed the 
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Ambracian Gulf, where the great battle of Aetium 
had been fought between Octavius and Antony, from 
which, defeated, the latter fled to the south with the 
celebrated Cleopatra. The Adriatic is classic ground 
in naval annals, four of the most remarkable battles 
having been fought there, — Aetium and Lepanto, 
Navarino and Lissa. They sailed away down the coast 
until they reached the canal of Cephalonia. 

The Ottoman fleet was under the command of the 
brother-in-law of Selim, the Pasha Piali, a brave man 
and a man also of humane sentiments. In the spring 
of 1671, with a large fleet, he sailed out of the Golden 
Horn to Candia, where he waited until joined by a 
strong force under the command of a corsair, Aluch 
Ali, who was a Calabrian by birth, and had risen by 
dint of his own exertion to the position of Dey of 
Algiers, — a most determined man. The combined 
fleet sailed for the Adriatic soon after. Piali laid 
waste the lower territory of the Republic, and sent the 
redoubtable Aluch up to the confines of Venice, — an 
advance which was looked upon with consternation 
by the inhabitants of the beautiful city. He then 
withdrew and joined Piali at Corfu, where they awaited 
the Cluistian fleet. These manoeuvres added fuel to 
the flame of hatred and dread which animated the 
hearts of the Venetians and their allies. 

Veniero, in his report, says that "at two or three 
o'clock, on the 6th of October, we sailed toward the 
Curzolari Islands, and on the morning of the 7th, at 
dawn, near the point of a rock called Vilamarin and 
the point of Malcanton, armed vessels were perceived. 
As the day broke, the whole Turkish fleet came into 
view. Don Juan of Austria soon afterward came 
astern of me, and said, * Are we to give battle ? ' 
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I replied, 'We must; we cannot do otherwise.' His 
Highness then went through the fleet," 

As he went he gave last instructions and cheering 
counsel. From the Bealj the flagship, a gun was fired 
— the signal of battle, — and from the mizzen peak his 
pennant was displayed ; but, more conspicuous than 
all, the great standard of the League was unfurled 
from the maintop, — the standard blessed by the Pope. 
Upon it the eyes of the thousands of combatants were 
turned as though it centred all their wishes. As it 
floated in the breeze, it seemed freighted with the hopes 
of all Christendom. 

The various captains now came on board the Heal 
for final orders, but even at this juncture a difference 
of opinion arose, so prone are men to hesitate on the 
brink of action ; it was urged that it was inadvisable 
to attack the enemy in his chosen position. Don 
Juan abruptly ended such timid advice with the 
remark, " Gentlemen, this is the time for combat, not 
for counsel." 

The order of battle already determined upon extended 
a distance of three miles. On the right, a squadron of 
sixty-four vessels was commanded by the celebrated 
Andrea Doria. The centre was led by John of Austria, 
with sixty-three galleys, on either side supported by 
Colonna, the captain-general of the Pope, and by the 
Venetian captain-general, Veniero. The Grand Com- 
mander, Requesens, with his galley was stationed in the 
rear of the centre. 

The left wing was led by the Venetian Barbarigo. 
His command was stretched along the ^Etolian shore, 
approaching as close iis possible lest he should be 
turned by the enemy. His force consisted of sixty- 
three galleys. To the Marquis of Santa Cruz, a valiant 
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veteran, was given the reserve of thirty-five galleys, 
with full discretion to use his judgment and help 
where he was most needed. Six great galleasses were 
towed ahead of the fleet for half a mile to check the 
advance, two in front of each division. While the 
commander-in-chief had been going through the right 
wing, encouraging and stimulating the forces, the 
Grand Commander Requesens perfoimed the same 
duty for the left wing. Great enthusiasm pi'evailed 
throughout the fleet. The sight of the enera}' seemed 
to bring about an era of good feeling ; old animosities 
were forgotten. Both Don Juan and Colonna took 
especial pains to conciliate the irascible old Admiral 
Veniero, and the interchange of compliments, doubtless 
sincere, contributed to the spirit of comradeship. 

As Colonna, on a tour of inspection, "passed the 
Venetian flagship, he exchanged heartj' greetings with 
Veniero, who had by this time sufficiently recovered 
his spirits as to hail him. in playful parlance, as the 
stoutest column of the Holy Church." The young 
commander addressed these words to the fleet as his 
last monition : " My children, we are here to conquer or 
to die as Heaven may determine. Do not let our im- 
pious foe ask us, ' Where is your God ? ' Fight in His 
holy name, and in death or in victory you will win 
immortality." He reminded the Venetians of the cruel 
wrongs which they had suffered at the hands of the 
Turk, and urged them to valorous deeds in revenge. 

The fleet included 80,000 men, soldiers and sailors. 
The soldiers numbered 29,000. A large part of this 
force was composed of oarsmen for the galleys. The 
captains relied very little upon their sails for loco- 
motion. The fleet was well officered. On the muster- 
rolls may be found the names of the most illustrious 
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families of Spain and Italy. The last orders to the 
commanders were to allow space between the ships 
sufficient for manoeuvring, but not enough to permit 
the enemy to destroy the formation. Each commander 
was to select his adversary, to engage him as soon as 
possible, and to board at the earliest opportunity. 
Don Juan had the beak of his vessel cut away in 
order that the guns might be worked more easily ; his 
example was generally followed. This provjed a great 
advantage to the fleet. 

It is no mean foe that the Christian fleet is about to 
encounter, — homogeneous, well disciplined, and having 
the prestige of victory. The galleys of the Turks num- 
bered 250 to 300 ; on board them were 120,000 men. 
The ships of the enemy, as they first appeared, were in 
the form of a crescent, but they gradually formed in a 
straight line as the Christian formation was observed. 
Ali Pasha commanded the centre, with 96 galleys and 
galliots. Mahomet Sirocco Pasha, of Alexandria, led 
the right wing with 56 galleys. The left wing had for 
commander Aluch Ali, the corsair from. Algiers, a 
vetei-an sea-dog of sixty years, and the ablest of the 
Turkish captains ; his division comprised ninety-three 
galleys and galliots. A few galleys were held in reserve. 

The Turkish commander had displayed on his vessel 
the great Ottoman standard, which was made of white 
silk and emblazoned with letters of gold, comprising 
texts from the Koran. On this sacred banner the name 
of Allah was inscribed no less than 28,900 times. 

A magnificent array of vessels greeted the eyes of 
the Christians as the Turks advanced, — vessels gayly 
decked with innumerable flags and streamers, crowded 
with officers and soldiers in rich uniforms embroidered 
in gold and silver with Oriental skill. Their highly 
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painted and gilded prows shone in the morning light, 
and every lance and spear and bright Damascus 
scimeter gleamed and sparkled in the rays of the sun- 
Beneath the decks were the galley slaves chained to 
the oar, many of them Christians. The galley was a 
synonym of misery. Utter wretchedness prevailed. 
It was bad enough to slave at the oar in the Christian 
fleet, but among the Turks it was far worse. To these 
despairing fellow human beings, Ali, who had a reputa- 
tion for more humaneness than is generally credited to the 
Turk, addressed a few words of hope : "If youi* country- 
men are to win this day, Allah give you the benefit of it ; 
yet if I win it, you shall certainly have your freedom. 
If you feel that I do well by you, do then the like by me." 
It was nearing the hour of noon. The day was un- 
usuallv beautiful. — Sundav. the 7th of October. 1573. 
forevermore to be illustrious in the annals of European 
civilization. Xot a cloud was in the sky. A light 
breeze ripi^led the water, which bore the Turkish gal- 
levs steadilv to the scene of conflict. The space between 
the forces was slowly lessening. Don Juan of Austria, 
upon whose judgment and skill the eyes of the veteran 
soldiers and sailors of the fleet rested with anxious 
gaze, stood upon the deck of his galley, the huge Real^ 
and, lifting up his countenance to heaven, with the 
sacred banner of the League above him, offered fervent 
petitions to the God of battles for victory. Simultane- 
ously the entire fleet fell upon their knees in earnest 
prayer. The priests on each vessel granted absolution, 
as the multitude bent in suppliance. 

Still nearer came the Turk. Now the wind changed, 
in answer, say the old chroniclers, to the fleet's peti- 
tions to Almighty God, and blew in the face of the 
Turks, who crowded their decks. 
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It was a time of most anxious suspense. Each~ sol- 
dier and sailor, whether from sunny Spain, the banks 
of the Tiber, or the lagunes of Venice, nerved himself 
to do his utmost — to do his utmost, whether he live 
or die. 

A shot was fired by the Turkish admiral, — the signal 
for the beginning of the action. This was immediately 
responded to by a gun from the Heal. The Turks 
came on with shouts and shrieks and vociferous war- 
cries, which were answered by cheers from the Chris- 
tian fleet. 

Don Juan ordered the trumpets to be sounded as a 
signal for the action. 

The firing then began along the Turkish line, which 
was continued as they advanced, and was met by a 
return fire when the Turks came within range. 

The mammoth galleasses, which had been towed a 
half mile ahead of the fleet, as the Turkish ships came 
on, poured their broadsides right and left among them, 
causing considerable damage, and checking, to some 
extent, the advance. Ali, however, without engaging 
these strange craft, gave orders to open the line and 
pass by them. An old writer says : '* Some Ships 
were shot through and through, others had their 
Rudders struck off, 'several were seen in flames, and 
some deserted by their Companies, who in despair 
leaped into the sea, which was covered with floating 
oars, masts, yards, casks, and men. Such great Execu- 
tion did these Galleasses do among the enemy, which 
was a Contrivance as successful as it was new." ^ 

It seemed fitting as the battle was primarily on be- 
half of the Venetians that it should begin with them, 
which happened to be the case. The brave Barbarigo 

1 Burchett, Remarkable Transactions at Sea^ p. 231. 
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commanded the left wing, which was attacked by 
Mahomet Sirocco, who — better acquainted with the 
channels near the shore — doubled on his enemy and 
succeeded in throwing his line into temporary con- 
fusion. Against this Barbarigo had made, as he 
thought, ample precaution. Eight Venetian galleys 
were soon sunk. Barbarigo, throwing himself into 
the fray, was pierced by an arrow in the eye, and was 
obliged to withdraw from the contest to his cabin ; but 
the Venetians, nothing daunted, fought valiantly, not- 
withstanding the disablement of their leader. 

On the right wing, where Aluch Ali was opposed to 
Andrea Doria, a similar attempt was made. Here were 
two of the most skilled seamen in either fleet pitted 
against each other. Doria, anticipating the attempt, 
extended his line to the right ; Don Juan noticing 
this, he was signaled to keep in closer order, for cer- 
tain vessels were left by Doria at too long intervals, 
thus seimrating them from the others. Aluch Ali 
like a hawk pounced upon them and, sinking a num- 
ber, captured and carried off the great Capitana of 
Malta as his prize. 

So far both sides had been hotly engaged, with 
the advantage on the side of the Turks, who had crip- 
pled the wings of their adversaries. The issue was yet 
doubtful, for the confederates with determined energy 
continued to fight valorously, — there was no thought of 
surrender, there was no cry for quarter, no lowering of 
a battle standard on either side. The issue was in the 
hands of the God of battles, and the fight was to be to 
the end, bitter or sweet, as it might chance to be. 

In the centre Don Juan was opposed by the Turkish 
admiral. The two great galleys, distinguished by 
their size and their standards, approached each other 
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with all the force that could be exerted by the tough- 
ened arms of the rowers, aided by the light breeze 
which favored the allied fleet. With a swift rush they 
sped toward each other, sending the white curving 
spray before their bows. The rowers pulled under the 
stimulus of the lash and the despair of their position, 
for victory meant liberty for them. The shock of the 
collision was terrible, and the great prow of the Turk- 
ish galley crushed into the Beal^ extending as far as 
the fourth bench of rowers. The excitement was in- 
tense, but there was no time for thought. Instant 
action was necessary. The Christians were ready — 
grappling-irons were used. The sliips are a- field of 
battle ! 

Ali opened at once with a galling fire of musketry, 
which was answered by Don Juan with more terrible 
effect, for the missiles flew over the heads of the ReaV% 
people, while the exposed sides of the Pasha's galley en- 
abled the Spaniards to destroy many, whose places, how- 
ever, were taken bv brave fellows as fast as their comrades 
fell. Three hundred picked arquebusiers, stationed on 
the deck of the ReaU were the main reliance of the 
captain-general. Ali had an equal number of janiza- 
ries. A smaller vessel was held in reserve with two 
hundred men and a hundred archers on board, for the 
Turks still held to the use of the bow. The captains 
supporting the admirals on either side hastened to help 
tlieir chiefs. Colonna and Veniero showed themselves 
valiant men that day. Veniero forgot all his grievance 
and disgrace, and fought like the brave man that he 
was, despite the weight of his seventy-and-six years. 

The centre was a battle by itself, for each flagship 
had' its supporters, who beat off, when povssible, the surg- 
ing enemy, leaving the chief combatants, as seemed neces- 
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sary, to fight it out alone, and yet they were constantly 
coming to their assistance, as succor seemed to be 
needed. These were hand-to-hand conflicts, and the 
loss was great. La Florencia, an allied vessel, lost 
every man on board, either killed or wounded! The 
time had come when the battle hung in the balance. 

The allied fleet had been outmanoeuvred on either 
wing. The contest had lost all semblance of order. 
The galleys with their bright insignia were riddled with 
bullets and broken by shot, torn and rent. Swift 
arrows, hissing balls, flew through the air. Dense 
smoke covered the galleys; cheers and cries mingled 
with the groans and the sighs of wounded men. The 
sea was strewn with spars and oars and drowning men, 
and rolled crimson with the life blood of the slain and 
the dying. In pitiful contrast with the clear blue sky 
above, with the beneficent sun overhead, was the car- 
nage beneath on the blue waters of the Adriatic Sea. 
For two hours the fight had been prolonged. 

Meanwhile the fighting was severe on the left wing. 
Barbariffo had been mortallv wounded. The commis- 
sary Canale took his place, and by superhuman exer- 
tions the enemy was repulsed. One vessel after another 
was boarded, and at length the galley of tlie Admiral 
Mahomet Sirocco was destroyed. Wounded, he was ex- 
tricated from the water, to be beheaded by his captor, 
Giovanni Contarini, who saw that his wound was mor- 
tal, and would relieve him of his suffering. Conster- 
nation seized his followers. They ran their galleys 
ashore, but were quickly pursued and slain. Barbarigo 
lived long enough to hear the shouts of victory, and 
expressed himself as well content to die, giving thanks 
to God for the success which had attended their arms. 

The centre was fighting desperately. Twice the 
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Spaniards had boarded the enemy's flagship, only to be 
driven back with great loss. Don Juau was wounded 
in the foot, but still continued fighting. Both of these 
leaders were personally engaged, until with one final 
and despairing charge the Spaniards threw themselves 
upon the foe. 

But Ali Pasha, who led them bravely, struck on the 
head by a musket ball, fell, and was quickly covered by 
a heap of slain. At this the janizaries seemed to lose 
heart. The body of the Pasha was soon discovered and 
recognized, mortally wounded; but he was slain by a 
galley-slave, who had been released from his oar to 
fight the Moslems, and his head was brought to Don 
Juan,^ who looked upon it with mingled feelings of 
horror and pity. He ordered it to be thrown into the 
sea, asking "of what use such a present could be to 
him." This was not done, however; the head was put 
upon a pike and placed aloft on his conquered vessel. 
At the same instant the banner of the Ottoman was 
hauled down, and the Christian flag waved victoriously 
in its place. 

This was the culmination of the battle. It had 
fared hardly with the right wing of the fleet, as has 
been seen. Doria had been overmatched, but his peril 
had not escaped the notice of Don Juan. He sent 
the reserve under the Marquis of Santa Cruz to his 
assistance, who had already been of great value to his 
commander-in-chief in repelling All's attack. With 
Cordova, the chief of the Sicilian squadron, aiding him, 
Santa Cruz attacked the corsair, Aluch Ali, with great 
impetuosity. 

The attack was so severe that the Algerine was com- 
pelled to abandon his prizes and seek safety in flight. 
*' He cut adrift the Maltese Capitana^ which he had 
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lashed to his stern, and on which three hundred corpses 
attested the desperate character of the defence." 

He had the swiftest galleys and the best disciplined 
crews on the Mediterranean ; so he gradually disappeared 
from the view of the Christians to the northward, out- 
sailing them as they went in pursuit. Their motive to 
follow was less strong ; they were victorious, and their 
oarsmen were in no condition to pursue, for they 
had largely been engaged in the fight, having been 
released from theiT bondage for that purpose. 

So the day ended with victory all along the line. 
The battle had lasted four hours. The loss on the 
Christian side has been estimated as about 8000, divided 
approximately as follows : 1000 Romans, 2000 Spaniards, 
and 5000 Venetians. The Moslems lost nearlv 25,000 
killed and 5000 prisoners. The damage to the Moslem 
fleet was enormous. Out of 250 vessels, onlv 40 
escaped ; 130 were captured, The booty was immense, 
and was given to those who captured the prizes. 

Night having fallen, the useless vessels were set on 
fire. A storm came up, and the fleet sought the protec- 
tion of the harbor of Petala. 

The happiest people that night were the galley slaves 
of the Turks, who had been set free by the victory of 
their Christian brothers. They came aboard the allied 
fleet with their pallid, despairing faces lighted up with 
the joy of deliverance. 

The night was given up to rejoicing on the part 
of the confederates, to recounting the marvellous tales 
of their individual prowess, to the assistance of the 
wounded, and the clearing of the ships and their repair, 
to visiting between the different vessels of the fleet. 
On the Beat the galley had been rendered useless, and 
the admiral's supper was dry biscuit, which he and his 
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otBcers made palatable with the joyful sense of victory. 
His officers hastened to the flagship after the fight, 
which ended about four of the afternoon, for mutual 
congratulation. Noticing that Veniero was absent, 
Don Juan sent for him. The old veteran repaired on 
board the flagship. When he came alongside, Don 
Juan received him at the gangway with a friendly 
embrace, and addressed him as my father, Padre Mlo. 
Veniero, overcome by his kindness, could not refrain 
from tears. 

There were many men engaged in the battle of 
Lepanto who became distinguished afterward, among 
whom was the Prince of Parma. But the name 
which is better known than any on either side to-day 
was a youth who won his laurels later on a far 
different field, — the field of letters, — Cervantes, the 
immortal author of ^^ Don Quixote de la Mancha." He 
fought well, rising from his bunk, where he lay sick of 
a fever, and was wounded in the left hand. It is per- 
haps to be regretted that he did not employ his won- 
derful pen in after years in recounting the battle- 
Two sons of Ali were captured who were mere youths; 
but one of them died soon after, and the other was 
returned to his mother, at her earnest pleading, by 
Don Juan, who showed his magnanimity by return- 
ing the rich presents which she had sent him for the 
ransom. 

The theory of telepathy was not known in those 
days, but an incident is related concerning the Pope 
which is worth recording anew. " On the afternoon 
of the day of Lepanto, while sitting at work with his 
treasurer, he suddenly rose, and opening a window, 
looked out, as if his ear had caught some distant sound. 
In a few minutes he closed the casement and dismissed 
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his companion, saying, * God be with you ; this is no 
time for business, but for giving thanks to God, for 
at this moment our fleet is ^'icto^ious.' As the man 
retired from the room, he saw his master prostrate 
before a crucifix." 

Don Juan became the hero of Europe, The Pope 
applied to him the words of Scripture, " There was a 
man sent from God whose name was John." The uni- 
versal acclamations, the rejoicings, and honor by which 
he was received on his return were well merited, for 
he added to his military skill not only great personal 
bravery, but unfailing Christian courtesy. 

The battle had been fought determinedly on either 
side with considerable tactical skill. It has been con- 
sidered that Don Juan made a tactical error in placing 
the reserve at the rear of the centre instead of at the 
right wing, the supposition being tliat the left wing 
was protected by the shoaling water and difficult navi- 
gation off Point Scropha. 

Ali should undoubtedly have attempted "to get in 
the rear of the confederates by the channel sea." ^ In 
this the charts of modem hydrography prove their 
value. Of this advantage he could not avail himself. 
It seems, however, that Santa Cruz was in the right 
place. Had either wing been turned, his reserve could 
have easily come to the assistance of the one needing 
it; whereas, the centre once broken, disaster would 
surely have resulted. The reserve was useful in the 
support of the right wing, and the left wing would 
have needed help if it had not been for its position. 
As it was, it was nearly overwhelmed, and if the 
Turks had made like havoc in the other parts of the 
line, there would have been more sorrowing maids and 

1 Foxhall Parker, Fleets of the World— " Galley Period." 
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wives and matrons in Venice and old Castile if not 
throughout southern Europe than was the case.^ 

It was a triune battle, three great conflicts in one, 
fought with great heroism on either side. The ele- 
ment of religious animosity entered into it as a promi- 
nent factor. The victory was considered the result 
of a Divine blessing upon the allied arms, seeming to 
be the natural outcome of the sentence inscribed in 
letters of silver upon the baton which Don John car- 
ried : " Keep God on your side, and you will do great 
deeds." 

The defeat of the Turks was the safety of Chris- 
tendom. At Lepanto the tidal wave of Moslemism 
reached its culmination. The battle hung in the 
balance so long, the numbers engaged were so large, 
the fighting was so sanguinary, the personages on 
either side so distinguished, that this, the greatest 
naval battle of modern times, marks an exceedingly 
interesting epoch in the world's history. It is idle 
to speculate on the tyrannic rule of the Turk, which 
would have blighted the fair flower of civilization 
then beginning to bloom in Italy, had the event been 
otherwise. 

It was a great butchery, a negative victory. It only 
stayed the arm of the Turk. Individual acts of hero- 
ism were many. The sterner qualities of mankind 
were emphasized by it, — grim determination, daring, 
self-devotion, savage hate, unyielding endurance. A 
congeries of bitterness, anguish, blood, and heroism 
characterized it ; but from this cloud of smoke and 

^ De la Gravi^re says : ** De toutes les mesnres adoptees par les generaaz 
alli^, la mesure qui me semble la mieiix entendue et qu'il y aurait un 
interdt reel II nous approprier, c'est le soin que Tun prit dans la rtotte de 
don Juan, de reuforcer le centre." — la Bataille de L^panU, p. (37. 
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fire rises the bright figure of a young man of twenty- 
four, of doubtful birtli, the son of an emperor and a 
Flemish woman, Barbam Blomberg, whose wisdom in 
counsel, skill in administration, bravery in action, 
chivalric courtesy, make his name — Don Juan of 
Austria — especially lustrous in the annals of naval 
warfare. 
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(THE DEFEAT OF THE SPA2fISH ARMADA.) 

JULY 29, 1588. 



" Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynu to Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 
For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame spread. 
High on St Michael's Mount it shone : it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire." 

— Macaulay. 

For wee may not thinke that alwaves men shall meete with such 
a geiierall as the Duke of Medina Sidonia, that alwayes fledde and 
never made head againe, or with those that have commission to 
flie and not to fight, which if they do then beware those that are 
hindermost. — Sutcuff, Laws of Armesy p, 283. 

Let His Majesty hang to St. James 

The axe that he whetted to hack us ; 

He must play at some lustier games 

Or at sea he can hope to out-thwack us ; 

To his mines of Peru he would pack us 

To tug at his bullet and chain ; 

Alas I that His Greatness cshould lack us ! — 

But where are the galleons of Spain ? 

— DOBSON. 

"0 Senor Oquendo," they cried, "que haremos." "What shall 
we do? " " Do ! " he replied ; " bear up, and fight again." It was 
the answer of a gallant man, who preferred death to disgrace. 

— Fro CD E. 

The five days' desultory fighting, which ended in the defeat 
of the Armada, termed by the Spaniards felicisima, considered by 
them invincible, rendered infelicisima by English prowess and foul 
weather, were not distinguished for extraordinary strategic skill dis- 
played on either side ; but they will ever be illustrious in that they 
saved the England of the .Adventurers, the England of Shakespeare 
and of the Elizabethan worthies from a reactionary fate, — to 
become the pioneer in the world's progress in influences which 
make civilization beneficent and eagerly to be sought. 



GRAVELINES. 

(THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA.) 

Whether England was to remain an independent 
nation, or would be subjugated by the Spanish crown, 
was a question which made the coming of the Spanish 
Armada to the English shores in the year 1588 of 
supreme interest. The result, and not so much the 
actual engagement of the forces upon the sea, centres 
the attention. The defeat was mainly due to a week of 
desultory fighting, in which the marines of England 
proved themselves easily superior to the Spanish fleet. 

Other causes, doubtless, contributed, but the victory 
solidified England, united her various factions, and 
gave to Queen Elizabeth the happy assurance of reign- 
ing over a people whose commercial and intellectual 
vigor and religious independence were to place them 
in the front rank of the nations of the earth. The 
personal interest which attaches to the names of 
Elizabeth of England and Philip II. of Spain' has 
claimed the attention of historians, and rightly ; for 
the battles were fought because of historical relations 
in which these two sovereigns figured most promi- 
nently. The critical interest of the fight will there- 
fore be best understood by a brief resume of the 
situation prior to the year 1688. 

Under Queen Elizabeth, England had begun to 
grow in national prominence. Her daring adventur- 
ers and discoverers carried her ships into every part 
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of the globe. Sir Francis Drake had circumnavigated 
it, — the first, of Englishmen, — a prophecy of com- 
mercial supremacy for the island kingdom. John 
Hawkins and Drake, nettled at the rigors of Spain's 
commercial laws which prevented trade between the 
colonies which Spain had founded in the West Indies 
and South America, and the other nations, except under 
harassing restrictions, carried on systematic smuggling. 
The Spaniards seriously objected, especially as these 
high-handed proceedings were later aggravated by the 
capture of Spanish treasure ships returning home laden 
with the wealth of the western world : this the Span- 
iards considered piracy. Elizabeth ignored the Spanish 
claims to exclusive jurisdiction over the western conti- 
nent. She refused to give up the treasures taken by 
Drake and others, and, supported by the sentiment of 
England, which applauded him as a hero, knighted 
him, thus giving ofiScial approval to his acts. 

The assassination of William of Orange, July 10, 
1584, had its influence upon the Protestant party in 
England, who, with the assistance of Elizabeth, had 
openly intervened to support the Hollanders in their 
terrible struggle against the might of Spain. Mary 
Stuart had been executed in 1587 for complicity in the 
plot to assassinate Elizabeth. Mendoza, the Spanish 
minister, had been implicated in an intrigue, on the part 
of Spain and the English Catholics, to put Mary Stuart 
upon the throne. Many Englishmen, victims of the 
Inquisition, had suffered in the Spanish prisons. In 
1587 Drake had destroyed so many ships and such a 
large amount of treasure in the harbors of Cadiz and 
Corunna, that Spain was foiled in the attempt to fit out 
a projected expedition against England. This bitterly 
aggravated the Spanish ahimosity. 
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It had been the policy of Spain to keep on friendly 
teims with England. France and Scotland liad been 
in alliance to help Mary's claim to the English throne. 
England must be held to amicable relations, for with 
England, Scotland, and France in alliance, Spain's hold 
upon the Flemish dominions of the house of Burgundy 
would fail. 

Philip's motive, if it was mainly political as has been 
claimed, was intensified by the religious situation. On 
one side was England, half Protestant, with that faith 
in the ascendency, with a Protestant queen in practical 
alliance with the Netherlands, who were fighting for 
religious liberty and independence against Catholic 
Spain. On the other side was Spain under tlie lead of 
a monarch concerning whose personal character and 
disposition there is some difference of opinion, but none 
concerning the vigor of his military expeditions nor the 
rigor of his religious conscientiousness. Together with 
Spain were the Guises or Catholic Party in France, 
who, under Catherine de Medici, were endeavoring to 
crush the Huguenots at home and to support the claim 
through Scottish assistance of Queen Mary to the 
throne of England as against the heretic Elizabeth. 

The expedition thus was neither political nor born of 
reUgious hostility alone, but it partook of both these 
characteristics. The latter predominated in the minds 
of most of those engaged in its preparation and its de- 
feat, as the religious feelings are more intense and gen- 
eral than the policies of statecraft can possibly be, 
especially when fostered by religious leaders. 

Of provocation Philip had sufficient, and this was 
supported by the justification, which at last was made 
prominent and secured to him Papal assistance, of his 
rightful inheritance of the English throne through 
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John of Gaunt, — a claim which it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to state was never once admitted by the English 
people. Behind the Armada, however, the English 
people saw Rome and the Papacy, whose interference 
they were determined not to brook. 

Preparations of vast proportions were begun in 
Spain in the year 1587. The Marquis of Santa Cruz, 
who was the leading Spanish naval officer, of distin- 
guished and well-merited reputation, whose conspicu- 
ous efficiency at Lepanto had added to his renown, was 
required to furnish his estimate of the forces needed 
for the invasion of England. 

The magnitude of the difficulty is illustrated by the 
size of the suggested force, which the old marquis 
placed at 536 ships of various kinds, and 85,332 men; 
to these numbers were to be added cavalry, artillery, 
and non-combatants, with a sum total of 94,222 men. 
The gathering of such a fleet would have been an im- 
possibility in any other European country. This meant 
an invading army to subjugate the country after the 
fleet had done its work ; but the naval force alone was 
nearly equal to that of Great Britain at the present 
day.^ This project, however, did not meet with Philip's 
approval, on account of its great expense. He planned 
to have the Duke of Parma send an army from Flan- 
ders in flat-bottomed boats across the sea. They were 
to be joined by the Spanish fleet, and after its victory 
over the English naval force, together they would have 
a powerful force for invasion. The plan was not only 
a good one, it had also the advantage of economy as 
compared with that of Santa Cruz. 

These preparations were delayed by the expedition 

1 The naval force of Great Britain in 1886 was 62,400 officers and men ; 
in 1888-9, 106,399 officers and men. 
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which sailed from England in the summer of 1587, 
when Drake with his twenty-four ships boldly cruised 
along the Spanish coasts with orders to attack the 
Spanish ships and prevent their squadrons from 
joining. At Cadiz he destroyed thirty-seven of the 
enemy's ships in process of being fitted out, and sailing 
away captured the San Felipe^ a very large East India- 
man, whose capture, it is said, on account of the great 
treasures which it contained, opened the eyes of the 
English merchants to the wealth of the Indies and 
was a cause of the founding of the East India Com- 
pany, a bulwark of England's commercial supremacy. 

Unhappily for Spain, in the early part of the next 
year Santa Cruz died. There was no one to fill his 
place. But, with a fatuity which is surprising, Philip 
chose as leader of the expedition, Don Alonzo Perez de 
Guzman el Bueno, Duke of Medina Sidonia, a man of 
noble birth and excellent character, but with no experi- 
ence at sea. There were many brave captains in Spain 
whose professional career would have entitled them to 
be promoted to this position. The duke declined the 
command on account of inexperience, but his objection 
was overruled, he finally consented, and on the 20th 
of May, 1588, the fleet which is generally known as the 
Invincible Armada sailed from the Tagus. 

In England there had been counter-preparations 
urged by the naval authorities, who recognized the task 
under which they labored as of great magnitude, which 
were, however, hindered by the parsimony of Elizabeth. 
Rumors came across the seas from time to time of the 
greatness of the Spanish fleet ; but it was not until the 
fleet had actually sailed that the nation at large seemed 
to realize the peril which threatened it. 

The fears which caused the English people to tremble 
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were not, however, shared by the great sea-captains 
who were already famous for their exploits. They had 
been too successful in individual encounters, and had 
with impunity forced the enemy at their very ports 
with too great success to cause them to be apprehen- 
sive. There was, moreover, a spirit of perhaps justifi- 
able boasting among them. This the nation at large 
did not share. The general apprehension does not 
seem strange when we take into account the supremacy 
of the Spanish people among the military forces of the 
world. 

Spain was at the height of her power. In 1580 she 
had added, by conquest, the kingdom of Portugal, with 
all its dependencies and vast wealth, to her territory. 
Philip had dreams of a universal monarchy, dreams which 
seemed likely to prove true. He had an army second to 
none in Europe, of well-disciplined soldiers, and at its 
head Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, the first 
general of his time. His navy was well equipped \vith 
men and material. It had the prestige of the great 
battle of Lepanto, where, in conjunction with Venice 
and the Papal States, the great tide of Turkish invasion 
had been swept back and the Ottoman Empire forever 
disheartened in its scheme of aggression. Philip was 
intensely Catholic. The Catholic reaction bade fair to 
destroy all the fruits of the Reformation. While the 
Netherland revolt had not yet been put down, success- 
ful suppression was in the near future. He was the 
champion of Catholic Christendom, its most powerful 
monarch. Says Sir Edward Creasy: "Throughout 
Continental Europe, the Protestants, discomfited and 
dismayed, looked to England as their protector and 
refuge. England, was the acknowledged central point 
of Protestant power and policy, and to conquer England 
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was to stab Protestantism to the very heart. Sextus V., 
the then reigning Pope, earnestly exhorted Philip to 
this enterprise, and when the tidings reached Italy and 
Spain that the Protestant Queen of England had put to 
death her Catholic prisoner, Mary Queen of Scots, the 
fury of the Vatican and Escorial knew no bounds. 
Elizabeth was denounced as the murderous heretic, 
whose destruction was an instant duty. A formal treaty 
was concluded (in June, 1587), by which the Pope 
bound himself to contribute a million of scudi to the 
expenses of the war, the money to be paid as soon as 
the King had actual possession of an English port. 
Philip, on his part, strained the resources of his vast 
empire to the utmost." ^ 

" Thus," says the German historian of the popes 
(R^nke), " did the united powers of Italy and Spain, 
from wliich such mighty influences had gone forth 
over the whole world, now rouse themselves for an 
attack upon England I The King had already com- 
piled from the archives of Simancas a statement of the 
claims which he had to the throne of that countrv on 
the extinction of the Stuart line ; the most brilliant 
prospects, especially that of a universal dominion of the 
seas, were associated in his mind with this enterprise. 
Everything seemed to conspire to such an end, the pre- 
dominancy of Catholicism in Germany, the renewed 
attack upon the Huguenots in France, the attempt upon 
Geneva, and the enterprise against England."^ 

It was therefore against a vast militarj^ power and a 
powerful religious sentiment that England had to arm 
herself. But England was not all Protestant; the 
Catholic nobles were many, the Catholic influence 
strong. It had not been a long time since Henry VIII. 

1 Quoted by Creasy, Decisive Battles of the World, p. 246. 
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refused to acknowledge Papal supremacy. Though 
Elizabeth was a Protestant sovereign, the nation was 
not by any means unanimous in its loyalty to her, 
either as a religious or political ruler. England was 
unable consequently to present an unbroken front to 
her enemies. She had . no standing army ; standing 
armies were of later growth among European nations. 
Her only resource was her navy, and the navy was 
pitifully small, unable to cope with so formidable an 
adversary as Spain. 

The navy was small. Its history as a corporate arm 
of the state had only five years' duration. In 1583, a 
commission was appointed by the Queen to overhaul 
and survey the ships and stores in the dockyards of 
Portsmouth and Southampton, with a view to making 
them serviceable — a commission of famous names, 
Burghley, Walsingham, Howard, Drake, and Frobisher. 
The parsimonious Queen allowed for the current ex- 
penses of the service, the meagre sum of .£4000 a year. 
For extraordinary charges or expeditions, special pro- 
vision was to be made, and one new ship was to be 
added each year. The cost of one of the larger ships, 
the Rainbow^ of five hundred tons, was «£2600.^ The 
ships were well built, however, by private contract, and 
were expected to last for thirty years. The necessity 
of a navy for England's defence, was beginning to be 
realized as never before by its wisest men. At the 
time of the Armada it was but a puny infant, and the 
Queen had to depend upon her distinguished seamen, 
her maritime adventurers, her coasting vessels, for the 
kingdom's safety; yet it must not be forgotten that the 
people of England had been long in training to resist 
an invasion. All parts of England had been levied 

^ Contrast this with nearly £1,000,000 at the present for a battleship. 
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upon for able-bodied men. A system of signaling had 
been devised by which news of the Duke of Parma's 
landing might be made known from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. If he had landed, a brave de- 
fence would doubtless have been made; but who can 
conjecture what the result would have been had raw 
levies met the trained veterans of Spain, under the able 
generalship of Parma, even though they were to fight 
for their firesides ? 

Whatever her hesitancy had been the Queen began 
to realize the imminent condition of affairs and showed 
her brave spirit. She was every inch a queen. When 
she rode among the forces gathered at the camp at Til- 
bury, to encourage her soldiers she addressed to them 
these memorable words : — 

" My loving people, we have been persuaded by some 
that are careful of our safetv, to take lieed liovv we 
commit ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear of 
treacherv ; but I assure you I do not desire to live 
to distrust my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants 
fear ! I have always so behaved myself that, under 
God, I have placed my cliiefest strength and safeguard 
in the loyal hearts and good-will of my subjects ; and 
therefore I am come among you, as you see, at this 
time, not for my recreation and disport, but being 
resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live 
and die among you all, to lay down for my God, for 
my kingdom, and for my people, my honor and my 
blood even in the dust. I know I have the body but 
of a weak and feeble woman ; but I have the heart 
and stomach of a king, and of a king of England, too, 
and think it foul scorn that Parma, or Spain, or any 
prince of Europe should dare to invade the borders of 
my realm, to which rather than any dishonor shall be 
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given by me, I myself will take up arms, I myself will 
be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one of 
your virtues in the field." 

Such words and more the Queen addressed to them, 
in which the spirit of determination breathed. In 
these ways she proved herself worthy to be monarch 
of a brave people. 

But at this very time sh^. was denounced as a woman 
unworthy in the extreme by Cardinal Allen, who, in 
his "Admonition to the Nobility of England," etc., 
written from his lodging in the Palace of St. Peter's 
at Rome said, among other vituperative remarks, as 
quoted by Froude ; — 

"The Spanish arms were not directed against his 
countrymen. Their sins had been many, but the 
retribution was to fall only on the wicked Queen, on 
the usurping heretic Elizabeth, the bane of Christen- 
dom, and the murderess of the souls of her subjects. 
She was born in adultery, an offspring of incest, a 
declared bastard, incapable of lawfully succeeding. 
Her father had been excommunicated and deposed by 
the father of Christendom. She had persecuted the 
Catholic gentry and suppressed the old nobility, and 
had advanced churls and profligates to honor and 
authority. In the sees of the bishops she has installed 
the scum and filth of mankind, infamous, lascivious, 
apostate heretics. . . . His Holiness confirms and 
renews the sentence of his predecessors against Eliza- 
beth. He discharges you of your oath of allegiance. 
He requires you in the bowels of Christ no longer to 
acknowledge her as your sovereign. . . . Fight for 
Christ, for religion, and for the holy sacraments of our 
faith. The saints in heaven are interceding for you. 
Fear not. The enemy is falling by his own weakness. 
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The English nation will turn from the setting sun and 
follow no more the broken fortunes of a mean and 
filthy woman. The heretics are but few, and of all 
men are most effeminate, most dastardly, least capable 
of war. The angel of the Lord will scatter them." 

It is well to hear both sides. This is intemperate 
language, but tlie men of that day were not accustomed 
to mince their words. If there is one characteristic of 
the age of Elizabeth which stands out more promi- 
nently than another, it is vigor. Vigor in tongue, in 
pen, and in sword, which could scarcely forbear prodi- 
gality in expression when men felt intensely. Not- 
withstanding such extremists as these the nation at 
large rallied to the standard of Elizabeth, and it was 
practically one people whose prayers under stress of 
apprehension went up to the Almighty for success to 
their arras. 

The most critical time had come in the social develop- 
ment of Europe, in the progress of civilization, the ad- 
vancement of learning, the cause of religious liberty. 
A great task was laid upon a few noble mariners in 
the harbor of Plymouth and in the narrow seas. How 
will they accomplish it? 

The sea-captains had been urgent that an expedition 
should go to the coast of Spain. Sir Francis Drake's 
reasons are a matter of record, why he "thought it 
meeter to go for the coast of Spain, or at least more 
nearer than we are now," which were written " aboard 
her Majesty's good ship the Revenge this fourth of July, 
1688."^ He was of the opinion that some part of the 
Spanish fleet had returned, considering the weather 
they had encountered. If correct in this surmise, 

iNavy Records Society, "Defeat of the Spanish Armada/' Vol. I., 
p. 147. 
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""^ our staying in this place shall but spend our victual, 
whereby our whole action is in peril, no service being 
done." This also: *'Our being upon the coast of 
Spain will yield us true intelligence of all their pur- 
poses." And again: "The taking of some of their 
army shall much daunt them, and put a great fear 
amongst them." Furthermore: '*My opinion is al- 
together that we shall fight much better cheap upon 
their own coast than here." To conclude, he believes 
that by delays, "we shall hardly be able to perfoim 
any matter of importance." Sir Thomas Fenner was 
even more explicit and urgent in advocating the same 
course. 

These reasons do not seem to have prevailed, for 
we find Howard, the Lord High Admiral, writing, on 
the 6th of July : " I have divided myself into three 
parts, and yet we lie within sight of one another, so 
as, if any of us do discover the Spanish fleet, we give 
notice thereof presently the one to the other, and there- 
upon repair and assemble together. I myself do lay 
in the middle of the Channel, with the greatest force ; 
Sir Francis Drake hath twenty ships and four or five 
pinnaces, which lie toward Ushant; and Mr. Hawkyns, 
with as many more, lieth toward Scilly. Thus are 
we fain to do, else with this wind they might pass 
by and we never the wiser." ^ 

The sea-kings seem, however, not to have been 
daunted by the approaching menace to the kingdom's 
safety. A characteristic incident is mentioned by 
Creasy, who describes how, on the afternoon of July 
19, 1588, a group of great names were gathered at 
the Bowling Green at Plymouth, — Sir Francis Drake, 

1 Navy Records Society, " Defeat of the Spanish Armada/' Vol. L, 
p. 147. 
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the first seaman of his time ; Sir John Hawkins, a 
veteran of many hard-fought fights and successful 
encounters with great tempests on strange seas ; Sir 
Martin Frobisher, one of the earliest Arctic explorers. 
" There was the high-admiral of England, Lord How^- 
ard of Effingham, prodigal of all things in his coun- 
try's cause, and who had recently had the noble daring 
to refuse to dismantle part of the fleet, though the 
Queen had sent him orders so to do, in consequence 
of an exaggerated report that the enemy had been 
driven back and shattered by a storm, resolved to 
risk his sovereign's anger, and to keep the ships afloat 
at his own charge rather than that England should 
run the peril of losing their protection." Other skil- 
ful commanders were there, and a match at bowls was 
being played. The English fleet had just returned 
from Corunna, where they had gone to reconnoitre 
lest a part of the enemy's force should reach the Eng- 
lish coast in its absence. Suddenly the attention of 
every one was called to a small vessel running into 
Plymouth harbor before the wind, with all sails set. 
She proved to be a Scotch privateer under command 
of a Captain Fleming, who, hurrying ashore in breath- 
less haste, informed the group of officers that he had 
that morning seen the Spanish fleet off the Cornish 
coasts. The excitement was great ; the various com- 
manders began to hurry to the water and shout for their 
ships' boats, but Drake coolly insisted that the game 
should be played oat. " He said there was plenty of 
time both to win the game and beat the Spaniards. 
The best and bravest match that ever was served was 
resumed accordingly." When finished, they went on 
board. It is through such imperturbability that 
England has won her victories on sea and land. Be- 
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fore they embarked, by flashing signal and flying 
messenger, all England was informed of the enemy's 
presence. 

Love of country is an instinct of humanity. Patriot- 
ism is peculiar to no single people among the nations 
of the earth. It stirs alike the spirit of highlandera 
and lovvlanders on mountain and plain, it courses 
through the veins of the white Caucasian and the 
black African as well; but with the people of Eng- 
land it has peculiar intensity, a strength of insularity 
by which the hearts of her children are drawn with 
strongest ties. 

Let them follow her flag to remotest seas, to dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the earth, -the ships which took 
them away will take them back again. Evei: will the 
lanes and hedgerows of the island kingdom invite them, 
and London — the wonderful — will draw tliem as a 
mighty magnet. This patriotism, born it may be of 
her small territory and the consequent closeness of 
touch among her people bound by the sea-barrier, came 
into special prominence when the Armada appeared off 
her coasts, developed partly by the independent spirit 
of Protestantism which makes the individual respon- 
sible, first of all, to the Almighty for his acts, and 
which growing gave to England under Cromwell for 
the first time a dominating force among the nations of 
the earth. — This patriotism, although many of the 
Catholic nobles were led " to forget their country in 
their creed," inspired to their utmost endeavors the 
Lord High Admiral Howard and a multitude of his fel- 
lows, while his Catholic kinsman, the Earl of Arundel, 
lay languishing in the Tower for treason. 

To return to the Spanish fleet, which had at length 
reached its first destination, we find that owing to in- 
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competent handling, difficulties innumerable had arisen 
with reference to the victualing of the fleet, great 
sickness was prevalent, and hundreds had been pros- 
trated owing to the " foul and stinking " water. Meet- 
ing contrary winds, they drifted to leeward till they 
came to Cape St. Vincent. The provisions having 
turned putrid, they were forced to throw them over- 
board. The Duke of Medina Sidonia wrote entreat- 
ingly to the King for fresh stores lest they should all 
die. To complete the discomfiture of the fleet, which 
by a southerly wind had been able to make Finisterre, 
there came on a heavy blow which scattered the ships, 
and with difficulty the duke anchored in Corunna, with 
crews enfeebled by poor food and ready to desert en 
masse^ while half their comrades were at sea trying in 
vain to make safe harbor. These were not favorable 
omens for tlie invincible Armada. 

The expedition, which had started with much reli- 
gious enthusiasm, which had for the names of its great 
galleons those of the twelve apostles, for whose success 
countless prayers had been offered through the length 
and breadth of united and Catholic Spain, for whose 
spiritual needs abundant provision had been made, 
— "Of priests Pliilip had provided 180; of surgeons 
and surgeons' assistants 85, only for the whole fleet" — 
this expedition, owing to the incompetence of the 
duke, surnamed the Good, narrowly failed of being an 
expedition at all. At Corunna, where the duke had 
landed, the fleet was fitted out anew, fresh provisions 
and water were taken aboard. The damaged ships 
which had weathered the gale were refitted, and with 
renewed courage, on July 23, the fleet was headed for 
the English Channel with a fair wind. According to 
Clowes the total force of the Spanish was 128 ships and 
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29,532 men. This includes the galleons of Naples and 
the Portuguese galleys. 

The total English force engaged during the week 
was, in ships 197, in men 15,551, including victualers, 
coasters, and voluntary ships. 

The English fleet, which they were soon to encounter, 
had labored under the greatest difficulties of adminis- 
tration. It had been gathered together in spite of the 
parsimony of the Queen by the untiring energies of 
the leaders, who realized the difficulties which con- 
fronted them. They had to meet, on the one hand, 
conditions whose practical hardships every one familiar 
with naval affairs can understand. The December pre- 
vious the fleet had been paid off at Chatham, the crews 
dispersed. Under the influence of earnest protesta- 
tions the ships for the most part were recommissioned. 
This meant vexatious delays, the doing one's work 
over again, with ifie approach of the enemy imminent. 
Spain is not a great way off from England. On the 
other hand, the death of Santa Cruz brought news that 
the expedition had been abandoned. The leaders were 
tired of rumors of peace. Elizabeth had said that she 
was assured of peace in six weeks, and after that 
the services of the men would not be required. She 
favored dismissing them to cut down expenses. This 
aroused the ire of the High Admiral, Lord Effingham. 
*' Never," he said, "since England was England, was 
such a stratagem made to deceive as this treaty. We 
have not hands left to carry the ships back to Chat- 
ham ; we are like bears tied to a stake ; the Spaniards 
may come to worry us like dogs and we cannot hurt 
them." On June 22, he wrote to Walsingham, the 
Queen's secretary : " It is to me a strange treaty of 
peace, but the end is like unto the beginning. For 
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the love of Grod, let the narrow seas be well strength- 
ened, and the ships victualed for some good time/' 
He would not have his men, on whose exertions the 
fate of the kingdom depended, fight with hungry stom- 
achs, as was likely enough. The next day he wrote to 
the Queen, with these imploring words : " For the love 
of Jesus Christ, Madam, awake thoroughly, and see 
the villanous treasons round about you, against your 
Majesty and your realm, and draw your forces round 
about you, like a mighty prince to defend you." On 
the same date, to Walsingham, he wrote : " I/Ct her 
Majesty trust no more to Judas' kisses; for let her 
assure herself there is no trust to French King nor 
Duke of Parma. Let her defend herself like a noble 
and mighty prince, and trust to her sword, and not to 
their word, and then she need not fear, for her good 
God will defend her. Good Mr. Secretary, let the nar- 
row seas be well strengthened. What charge is ill 
spent now for surety? " ^ 

There was grievous complaint of the "sour beer" 
which had been issued to the men of the fleet. This 
made such an important part of the rations, and was as 
much a necessity as a luxury to the seamen, that its 
quality bred great discontent ; in addition the supplies 
had been so scant that tlie rations for a mess of four 
were ordered to be dispensed to six — "six upon four." 
It would have seemed the obvious, the natural, the 
absolutely necessary course to lavish abundant bread- 
stuff on the fleet sent out upon the sea to meet and 
grapple with the power of Spain in a death struggle. 
The neglect to do so was criminal ; whether upon her 
victualers or upon her Majesty herself the blame is 
properly charged, historians differ ; but there does not 

1 Navy Records Society papers, Vol. I., p. 227. 
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seem to \y% sufBcient evidence to disprove the generally 
accepted opinion that the Queen temporized even to 
the end, and allowed a small pretence of thrift to weigh 
against an unusual and imminent peril. 

The forces which were about to engage were as 
follows : ^ — 

The Armada, when the fleet left the Tagus on the 
20th of May, possessed 130 ships, of 57,868 tons and 
2431 guns. Of men there were 30,493, divided as fol- 
lows: 8050 seamen, 18,973 soldiers, 1382 volunteers, 
and 2088 rowers. This force, however, had materially 
diminished by bad weather on the voyage, disease, and 
desertion ; so that of ships a conservative estimate 
makes the number 120 of all sizes, and of men not to 
exceed 24,000. About half of the number of ships were 
victualers and pinnaces. The effective fighting force 
is lessened then to an amount not exceeding 15,000 
men, including rowers and seamen. ^ 

The English had registered as in the Queen's service 
197 ships of all kinds, some of them exceedingly small ; 
37 having had crews of about 30 men. Of these 197 
ships, the full number of men is estimated at 15,925; 
to these should be added an indefinite number of re- 
cruits, joining the fleet at Plymouth as late as the 21st 
of July. Many of these ships were those of fishermen, 
coasters, and victualers, and were rather impediments 
than effective fighting force. Seymour's command did 
not join the admiral until after the fighting had begun 
on July 27. The English force then is safely put at 
about 8000 men. Of vessels above 300 tons, the Span- 
ish had 62, with an average tonnage of 727, against 23 
English vessels, with an average of 552 tons. The 

1 Xavy Records Society, ** Defeat of the SpatiisU Armada/' Vol. I., pp. xl, xli. 
'^ At Gravelines from ei;^ht to nine thousand. 
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English had of smaller vessels from 200 to 300 tons, 
averaging 210 tons, 26, making in all 49.^ 

It was said that the merchant ships armed with six- 
pounders were of little use in the engagement " other- 
wise than that they did make a show." Forty-nine ships 
of effective force well manned with hearty English sail- 
ors were to encounter a superior force, not so superior 
as was then imagined in number of men and fighting eflB- 
ciency of ships, but sufficiently large and well equipped 
to be considered formidable and imposing enough to 
cause all but the stoutest hearts to tremble with appre- 
hension at the uncertainty of the coming conflict. 

The last week in July was at hand; the enemy 
almost within sight. The provision supply permitted 
half-rations for only a week. Powder for two days' 
fighting was all that had been furnished. Tliis was 
a meagre condition on which to contend for all that 
is precious against the huge power of Spain. 

Events were hastening. On Friday afternoon of 
the 23d of July the Armada sighted the Lizard, and 
prepared for action. The duke held the centre, Alonzo 
de Levra in the Rata Coronada leading, while Don 
Martin de Recalde covered the rear. The sacred 
standard was hoisted on the San Martin^ and at a given 
signal, the entire fleet knelt on the decks and implored 
the assistance and commended themselves "to Mary 
and her Son." "We shall lose," writes Fronde, "the 
meaning of tliis high epic story if we do not realize that 
both sides liad the most profound conviction that they 
were fighting the battle of the Almighty. Two princi- 
ples, freedom and authority, were contending for the 
guidance of mankind." ^ 

1 Laughton. Navy Records Society, " Defeat of the Spanish Armada," p. 11. 

2 English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century ^ p. 192. 
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At daybreak of Saturday, the 20th, the Armada came 
within sight of the coast of Cornwall. The ships at 
Plymouth had been warped out during the night with 
alacrity and good seamanship, and in the morning wer6 
safe behind Rams Head, so that their course was clear. 
Information had been already furnished them, and now 
after innumerable delays the Spanish fleet was off their 
coasts, and after weary waiting, which tried the spiritv 
of officers and men, the English ships were to test their 
fighting qualities with the terrible Armada. 

It was a long morning which wore slowly away. 
At three in the afternoon the lookouts on the hill 
descried the great force coming in the form of a 
crescent seven miles from either horn. One hundred 
and fifty ships, large and small, were reported to the 
admiral. Some fifty ships of the English were all 
that Medina Sidonia could make out as Plymouth 
opened upon his sight. He decided, confident in 
his superior numbers, to defer- action to the next 
day. 

In the early morning the duke discovered to his 
chagrin that sixty or seventy ships had succeeded in 
passing by him and were ready to attack him at a 
safe distance in the rear. He had been outmanoeuvred 
at the start. 

The next day, Sunday, the 21st of July, the Spanish 
fleet, closely watched by Howard and his captains, 
weighed anchor and sailed in the direction of the Isle 
of Wight. At nine o'clock Howard weighed anchor 
and made sail. Howard's account to Walsingham, of 
that date, gives briefly the situation since descrying the 
Spanish fleet, " We did what we could to work, for the 
wind, which by this morning, we had recovered." 

*^ At nine of the clock we gave them fight, which con • 
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tinued until one. In this fight we made some of them 
to bear room to stop their leaks ; notwithstanding, we 
durst not adventure to put in among them, their fleet 
being so strong. But there shall be nothing either 
neglected or hazarded that may work their overthrow." 
Thus spoke the true sailor and sea-captain — to neglect 
nothing which may insure victory, to hazard every- 
thing that may accomplish it. In a generous spirit, he 
continues, " Sir, the captains in her Majesty's ships 
have behaved themselves most bravely and like men, 
hitherto, and I doubt not will continue, to their great 
commendation." He wrote from aboard the Ark^ thwart 
of Plymouth, the 21st of July, 1588, and signed himself, 
"Your very loving friend, C. Howard." In a post- 
script he wrote : " Sir, the southerly wind that brought 
us back from the coast of Spain brought them out. 
God blessed us-^vith turning us back. Sir, for the love 
of God and our country let us have with some speed 
some great shot sent us of our bigness ; for this 
service will continue long; and some powder with 
it."i 

The admiral is scant of particulars in this communi- 
cation. " We made some of them to bear room " is 
laconic but meagre, and Walsingham must have been 
restless with curiosity to hear further news. After all, 
there was not a great deal to be told. The Spanish 
fleet, which impressed every beholder with its size and the 
hugeness of its ships, we learn "approached very slowly, 
though with full sails, the wind being, as it were, wearj- 
with wafting them, and the ocean groaning under their 
weight." Hawkins' account written to Walsingham, 
July 31, is a trifle more explicit. " We met the fleet 
somewhat to the westward of Plymouth, upon Sunday, 

1 Navy Records Society, " Defeat of the Spanish Armada," Vol. I., p. 288. 
I 
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in the morning, being the 21st of July, where we had 
some small light with them in the afternoon. By the 
coming aboard, one of the other of the Spaniards, a 
great ship, a Biscayan, spent her foremast and bow- 
sprit ; which was left by the fleet in the sea, and so 
taken up by Sir Francis Drake the next morning. The 
same Sunday, there was, by a fire chancing by a barrel 
of powder, a great Biscayan, spoiled and abandoned, 
which my Lord took up and sent away,*' 

It is a modest account, but the truth of it was that 
the English fleet, manned by men who knew the sea 
from infancy, with their light craft sailed round and 
round the Spanish fleet, attacking where they would ; 
but ever avoiding close quarters where the greater force 
of the Spaniards in numbers of soldiers would have put 
them at a disadvantage. The Spaniards would have 
made it a Lepanto, where ships locked closely one to 
another fought as upon dry land, Howard refused to 
be caught in such a trap and merely worried his an- 
tagonist, who, under orders to effect a junction with 
Parma before coming to a general engagement, proceeded 
slowly up the coast. It was no small accident, how- 
ever, which happened to the great Biscayan ships. It 
was the ship of Don Pedro de Valdez, who commanded 
the Andalusian squadron, which coming into collision 
with his own fleet, carried awav her foremast close to 
the deck ; the tangled mass falling against the main- 
mast seriously crippled the unhappy ship. The Ar- 
mada was slowly making away. The duke fired a gun 
to collect the fleet and left the unfortunate vessel to its 
fate, to be beset like a stag at bay by the enemy. Don 
Pedro's signals of distress were totally disregarded. 
He writes to Philip of date August 31 : " He left me 
comfortless in sight of the whole fleet, and greater 
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inhumanity and unthankfulness I think was never 
heard of among men."^ 

De Valdez made as stout a resistance as was possible, 
but, night coming, the cannonading which had been 
begun by Hawkins and Frobisher ceased ; on the fol- 
lowing morning she was taken by the Revenge. 

To the other "great Biscayan," the flagship of 
Admiral Oquendo, an event of terrible consequence 
happened. A. Flemish gunner, reported for careless- 
ness in wasting his ammunition which was getting 
short, offended thereby, set the powder magazine on 
fire by a slow-match and leaped into the sea. At once 
ensued a great explosion. Two decks were sent into 
the air. The high poop deck with its elaborate carving 
and gilding arose and fell shattered into innumerable 
bits upon the waves. The paymaster-general of the 
fleet and two hundred men perished. A large amount 
of treasure was also lost. 

So the day ended with joy to the English, for the 
Spanish had suffered by the loss of 450 officers and 
men, a general-admiral, two large ships, and about 
100,000 ducats of treasure. The next day, the 22d of 
July, Monday, there was no fighting. The English 
ships kept hovering in the rear of the duke, who was 
skirting the English coast under a light westerly breeze. 
The Spaniards under instructions would have brought 
them to close quarters if possible, but the English were 
too wary, and they failed. 

^ The Spanish account written by an officer aboard the duke's flagship 
is at variance with this. ** The duke went to her assistance and asked to 
take her in tow ; but there arose so much wind and sea, that notwith- 
standing every exertion, it could not be done, . . . that with an enemy so 
near at hand, the safety of the whole Armada was not to be hazarded for 
a single ship." — Barrows, Naval Worthies of the Reign of Elizabethf 
p. 263. 
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At five o'clock the following clay, Tuesday, the 2Sd 
of July, the Armada was between Portland Bill and 
St. Albans Head, closely followed by the English, when 
the wind shifting to northeast the Spaniards obtained 
the weather-gage. 

The English, unable to accomplish anything in get- 
ting to windward, went about, and were attacked 
vigorously by the whole fleet. 

A spirited skirmish ensued. " The most furious and 
bloody skirmish of all." "x\ sharp and long fight,*' 
said Hawkins, " wherein we spent a great part of our 
powder and shot, so as it was not thought good to 
deal with them any more till that was relieved." 

The Spanish account is more voluminous than that 
of the English, for the day's action reflected no particu- 
lar credit upon the latter. Both fleets had an ultimate 
aim in view at this time, — Medina Sidonia to make a 
junction with Parma and curry out the main object of 
the expedition, which was to protect the army of that 
redoubtable soldier in its descent upon the English 
coast; Howard, to join forces with Seymour, whose 
fleet was in the narrow seas, and thus prevent the duke 
and Parma from carrying out the projected combined 
attack. The commander of the Rerjazona of the 
Spanish squadron assaulted the Ark Royal and en- 
deavored to board her, '^offering to board her," the 
account reads, " but as he came near her, she bare room 
and stood, out to sea." Eleven ships of tbe Armada 
were here engaged. Every endeavor was made by the 
duke to bring his ships into close quarters with the 
enemy, but in vain, *^ because the enemy seeing that we 
endeavored to come to hand-stroke with them bare 
room, avoiding an attack by reason of the lightness of 
their vessels ; and afterwards they returned with tide 
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and wind in their favor, and assaulted Juan Martinez 
de Recalde, who was in the rear. Don Alonso de I-*eyra 
went to his assistance, during which time our Capitana 
was in the hottest of the fight. The admiral's ship 
being in .advance of the others, going to the assistance 
of the ships engaged, our Gapitana^ seeing the enemy's 
admiral in the rear, turned towards her and lowered 
her topsails ; and the enemy's admiral and all the fleet 
passed her, shot at her, ship by ship, whilst she, on her 
part, fired her ordnance very well and fast, so as half 
the enemy's fleet did not approach, but shot at her from 
afar. When the fury of the assault had spent itself, 
there arrived to her support Juan Martinez de Recalde, 
Don Alonso de Leyra, the Marquis of Penafiel, who was 
in the San Marcos^ and Oquendo ; whereupon the enemy 
bare room and stood out to sea ; their admiral short- 
ening sail, having, as it seemed to us, sustained some 
damage, and collecting those of his ships which had 
been in fight with our rear." 

The conflict lasted three hours according to the Span- 
ish account. It was the duke's opportunity, by which 
he was not able to profit. Lord Howard, however, 
accomplished notliing and yet carried off the honors of 
the day, for with the advantage on the Spanish side he 
rendered all their endeavors futile. The English fleet, 
now divided into four squadrons under Howard, Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, followed the Spanish fleet on 
its course toward Calais. The former had now grown to 
a hundred sail in numbers, but the increased force was 
not an addition to its fighting eflSciency. "At this 
time all England was aroused to an intense excitement. 
Volunteers were arriving in the fleet daily. The great 
noblemen, either with their ships or as interested par- 
ticipants in the conflict, eagerly joined the ships of war. 
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Cumberland, Oxford, Northumberland, Raleigh, Brooke, 
Dudley, Willoughby, Noel, Hatton, Cecil, are men- 
tioned as those who could no longer restrain their im- 
patience as the roar of battle sounded along the coast 
of Dorset." 

On Wednesday the cannonading was light. Recalde 
again took charge of the Spanish rear, to repel the Eng- 
lish attack. " The enemy," says the Spanish account, 
'' retired without any other success, the galleasses hav- 
ing spoiled their admiral's rigging and shot away his 
mainyard." The English, however, were so short of 
ammunition that they were not justified under the 
circumstances in using what they had. 

The situation continued to be critical for each side 
— the English were less hopeful, the Spanish were 
losing confidence. On Thursday the 25th the most 
important engagement of this anxious week took place. 

The fleet had been supplied with ammunition for a 
day's fighting. The Santa Ana and a Portuguese galleon, 
unable to keep up with the rest of the fleet, were fiercely 
attacked by the Triumph under Frobisher. De Leyra 
with the galleasses came up and rescued their country- 
men, while the Triumph and the other English ships 
rendered the task as difficult as possible. Lord Howard 
at this juncture seizing his opportunity sailed directly 
for Sidonia's flagship in the Ark Royals joined by the 
Golden Lion, the White Bear, the Elizabeth, the Victory y 
and the Leicester, determined to get as near the enemy 
as possible. In this affair there was much spirited 
fighting. Now it seemed that once for all the fate of 
the fleets was to be decided ; but it was not yet to be, 
for although considerable damage was done to the San 
Martin by the excellent gunnery of the English, most 
of whose shots took effect, the high-built ships afford- 
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ing an excellent target, yet the AHk Royal suffered so 
severely that Frobisher, the hero of the fight, and 
others came to her assistance. Oquendo intercepted 
the Ark Royal and received the shock of the collision, 
but Howard found his rudder unshipped and his vessel 
unmanageable, fast going to leeward. Fortunatel}% 
as the English began to tow the flagship with eleven 
longboats, the wind became favorable, just as the 
Spanish thought they had secured their prize, ^ so as 
it appeared certain that we would that day succeed in 
boarding them, wherein was the only way to victory," 

— she slipped away, as Calderon says, though " the 
swiftest ships in the whole Armada pursued her, they 
seemed in comparison to be at anchor.'^ 

The EngUsh were showing themselves equal to what 
Hawkins called " the greatest and strongest combina- 
tion to my understanding that was ever gathered in 
Christendom in this hot fray, wherein some store of 
powder was spent.'' Not a man had been killed, and 
the damage was slight. Surely the Armada was not 
invincible. Howard was indeed, as he wrote later to 
the Queen, accomplishing something. "Their force 
is wonderful, great and strong : and yet we pluck their 
feathers by little and little." 

Happy it might have been for Spain had the Marquis 
of Santa Cruz been in command, a seaman by profession, 

— " the iron Marquis instead of the golden Duke." ^ 
The English had kept steadily at their resolution 

not to allow themselves to be boarded, but to hinder, 
thwart, harass the enemy wherever possible. 



^ Medina Sidonia wrote later to Philip, says Froude, that ** with sea 
affairs be neither coald nor would meddle any farther, though it should 
cost him his head." **En las coaas de la merypor ningun caao ni por 
alguna via tratari dellas, aunque me costase la cabeza.** 
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Raleigh, in his " History of the World," commenting 
upon these tactics, says : " Certainly he that will hap- 
pily perform a fight at sea must be skilful in making 
choice of vessels to fight in : he must believe that there 
is more belonging to a good man of war, upon the 
waters, than great daring, and must know, that there is 
a great deal of difference between fighting loose or at 
large and grappling. The guns of a slow ship pierce 
as well and make as great holes, as those in a swift. 
To clap ships together, without consideration, belongs 
rather to a madman than to a man of war ; for by such 
an ignorant bravery was Peter Strossie lost at the 
Azores, when he fought against the Marquis of Santa 
Cruza. In like sort had the Lord Charles Howard, 
admiral of England, been lost in the year 1588, if he 
had not been better advised than a great many malig- 
nant fools were that found fault with his demeanor. 
The Spaniards had an army aboard them, and he had 
none ; they had more ships than he had, and of higlier 
building and charging ; so that had he entangled him- 
self with those great and powerful vessels, lie had 
greatly endangered that kingdom of England, for 
twenty men upon the defences are equal to a hundred 
that board and enter ; whereas then, contrariwise, the 
Spaniards had a hundred for twenty of ours, to defend 
themselves withal. But our admiral knew liis advan- 
tage and held it ; which had he not done, he had not 
been worthv to have held his head.'' 

The cause of England was the cause of Holland, 
and the Dutch were active and vigilant, with thirty- 
five ships well manned with veterans, in blockading 
the Flemish ports, from which Parma hoped to sail for 
the Thames. 

On the 25th, the same day of the engagement, the 
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duke wrote despairingly to Parma. ^ "The enemy 
pursue me," he said. "They fire upon me most days 
from morning to nightfall ; but the}'- will not close and 
grapple. I have given them every opportunit3% I 
have purposely left ships exposed to tempt them to 
board ; but they decline to do it, and there is no rem- 
edy, for they are swift and we are slow." 

On Friday, the 26th of August, there was no fight- 
ing. The English received ammunition and men from 
ashore. The sea was calm. Howard sent for the cap- 
tains who the previous day bad distinguished them- 
selves, and conferred the honor of knighthood upon 
them on the deck of the Ark Royal. The men who 
received this honor were Martin Frobisher, John Haw- 
kins, Roger Townsend, Lord Thomas Howard, son of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Edmund Sheffield. The Eng- 
lish were despatching small vessels, asking constantly 
and imperatively for ammunition. The Spanish admiral 
was equally insistent in urging a great necessity upon 
Panna, while rarma maintained that his hands were 
tied; he could do nothing without the assistance of the 
Armada to convoy his flat-bottomed boats across the 
Channel. Sidonia made his way slowly the next day to 
Calais roads, with the English a league behind him, 
dropping anchor in the afternoon. The English fleet did 
the same when within a mile and a half. Lord Henry 
Seymour, who had kept the narrow seas, anxiously 
waiting for a sight of either fleet, now joined Howard. 

After these long delays and desultory fighting, the 
time had come when the doubtful contest was to be 
ended. At last the great Armada, "the fortunate," 
"the invincible," was face to face with the might of 
England. One hundred and thirty Spanish ships, 

1 Froude, History of England, Vol. XII., p. 492. 
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strong, powerful, well armed, the best-equipped fleet 
that the world had ever known, and one hundred and 
fifty English sloops and frigates, full of determined 
men, brave sailors, distinguished adventurers, in easily- 
handled, swift ships, were to put the fortunes of king- 
doms to the test. 

That Saturday night it was moonlight; the scene 
was impressive in the extreme, as the ships swung 
slowly to their anchors, and their high masts threw 
the long-sparred shadows on the decks. The lookouts 
were kept alert for small boats, passing lights were 
watched, and every man in either fleet looked for the 
morrow with strange alternations of hope and fear. 

There was great anxiety among the Spanish ships 
for Parma's appearance. The London of fabulous 
wealth was before them I They longed to reach it. 
Bat they were in an open roadstead; there were treacher- 
ous tides and cross-currents to daunt them. A west- 
erly gale springing up would drive them upon the 
Flemish shoals. Their patience was exceedingly tried 
during the next thirty-six hours. 

At nine o'clock Saturday evening Sir William Win- 
ter of the Vanguard reached the deck of the flagship, 
having been sent for by Howard for consultation. The 
enemy were at bay. What was best to be done? 
Winter had been almost fifty years at sea, and was a 
wise counsellor. He had been in the narrow seas, and 
had not encountered the great fleet. From the deck of 
the Ark Royal they could see the imposing array of 
great galleons and galleys, lying like a floating city 
before them. " Considering their hugeness," said Win- 
ter, "'twill not be possible to remove them but by a 
device." At midnight of Sunday, after the great cap- 
tains had been assembled for consultation, it was de- 
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tennined, in accordance with the prearranged plan 
suggested by Winter, to send fire-ships into the Span- 
ish fleet to work what havoc they might. 

The tide favoring, the night dark, eight English 
merchant vessela, smeared with pitch, and rendered 
easily combustible, were piloted by their crews, and 
when near the enemy's vessels were set on fire. The 
Spaniards remembered Antwerp and a certain Italian, 
Giabanelli, who had with fire-ships terrified their forces. 
They remembered that he was now in the employ of the 
English. The infernal machines came upon them in 
the mid- watch, with the certainty of instant destruction. 
They dreaded them so much, that no attempt was made 
to tow them one side and let them bum as they would. 
A western storm was muttering in the distance. The 
duke, partaking of the dire consternation which the 
appearance of this unexpected and fearful danger pro- 
voked, fired a gun as a signal, and the Armada, cut- 
ting or slipping their cables, incontinently put to sea, 
where they lay to six miles from shore. 

Now was the great opportunity for Howard, who 
determined that they should not again see the harbor 
of Calais ; and leaving a great galleon, which he dis- 
covered at daybreak on shore, and had sent his own 
launch to capture, — which was successfully done, — 
he hastened to Gravelines, where the scattered Armada 
were assembling. He had, however, already been an- 
ticipated by Drake and Seymour. The wind was at 
south-southwest, and the Spanish fleet bore away at 
north-northeast. At about nine in the morning the 
opposing forces met the Armada in its crescent shape, 
with the &m_hl^in in the centre, and on eitheFtern 
sixteen ships, "galleasses and the armados of Portu- 
gal." At the beginning of the engagement the wind. 
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shifting to west-northwest, gave the Englishmen the 
weather-gage, with the tide in their favor. At ten 
o'clock the fighting was general. Sir Francig ^Drak e 
had the honor of the first attack in the^.-2«i«a^«, with 
Frnljialipf in th^ Ty/oym^^ Hawkjus in the Victory. 
Lord Henry in the Rai oibow , Sir Henry PalmeYTTTfhe 
Avjtetope^ engaged three great galleons, and Sir William 
Winter, in the Vanrfuard ^ with his squadronlJbitrged 
'^ tfi e star boa KhwTT^ g/* Winter's charge was so spmCed 
and successful, that the ships opposed to him were 
driven back upon the main body, four of the enemy's 
ships fouled, and Winter found himself within musket- 
shot of the most powerful ships of the Armada. 
I This was fighting at last at close range, and con- 
Istant; hour after hour the English poured in their 
/ shot at the huge Spanish ships, always to leeward, 
/ and heeled over so that the shot pierced them below 
the water-line. Drake, at the centre, perhaps the best 
seaman in the fleet, and Seymour, with his squadron 
from the narrow seas, attacked with the advantages 
of speed and skill. The Spanish Armada, the fortu- 
nate, the invincible, huddled together like a flock of 
sheep, was now pommeled and riddled; its seamen 
were kept busy stopping leaks. Still the Englishmen 
would not grapple nor attempt to board, content to 
worry, to destroy, to sink, in every possible way; and 
they saw three large galleons heel over and sink, and 
three others, with a westerly wind, drift helpless to 
Ostend. Of his part in this great fight Winter wrote 
to Walsingham:^ "The fight continued from nine of 
the clock until six of the clock at night, in the which 
time the Spanish army bear away N.N.E. and N. by 
E. as much as they could, keeping company one with 

1 Navy Records Society, Vol. H., p. 11. 
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another, I assure your Honour, in very good order. 
Great was the spoil and harm that was done unto 
them, no doubt. I deliver it unto your Honour upon 
the credit of a poor gentleman, that out of my ship 
there was shot 500 shot of demi-cannon, culverin and 
demi-culverin ; and when I was farthest off in dis- 
charging any of the pieces I was not out of the shot of 
their harquebus and most times within speech one of 
another. And surely every man did well; and as I 
have said no doubt the slaughter and hurt they re- 
ceived was great as time will discover it; and when 
every man was weary with labour, and our cartridges 
spent, and munitions wasted — I think in some alto- 
gether — we ceased and followed the enemy, he bear- 
ing hence still in the course, as I have said before." 
Such had been the expenditure of ammunition, that 
both fleets fought almost to a standstill. The Spanish 
account of De Zafiiga declares that "the pilots dis- 
suaded the duke from renewing the attack, because 
with the sea and wind from the northwest, setting 
straight on to the coast, they must by force go into the 
North Sea, or else that the whole Armada would drive 
on to the banks. Thus in no way could they avoid 
leaving the channel, nearly all the best ships being 
spoiled, and unable to resist longer, as well from the 
damage they had received as from not having shot for 
their ordnance." It may well be believed, however, 
that the duke, landsman as he was, was weary of the 
whole business. Everything had gone contrary to his 
expectations. He had done nothing. Parma had failed 
him. It was a triumphant victory for the English. 

Hardly a Spanish ship escaped great injury. The 
Spanish shot flew over the heads of the Englishmen, 
to whom the galleons were huge targets. Before sun- 
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set sixteen Spanish ships were rendered useless or 
helpless, and four to live thousand soldiers had been 
killed. "God hath mightily preserved her Majesty's 
forces/' wrote Captain Fenner to Walsingham, "with 
the least losses that ever hath been heard of, being 
withia the compass of so great volleys of shot, both 
small and great. I verily believe there is not three 
score men lost of her Majesty's forces." 

Howard had anived at noon with Lord Sheffield, 
"where these noblemen did very valiantly." The con- 
flict was no longer uncertain. To Drake was given 
great credit for the victory. The Spaniards feared 
him most. A few days later in Spain a rumor of his 
capture sent them wild with rejoicing. 

There is little more to be said. The Armada, driven 
to the northward, in peril of shipwreck, in a wretched 
condition, officei-s and crews disheartened, all night at 
work, all day in battle, would fain have surrendered. 
The brave Oquendo, however, strongly opposed, to 
thd credit of old Castile; but the breeze favoring, they 
fled to the northward, with the Englishmen at their 
heels, fiercely dogging them. 

"Though our powder and shot was well nigh spent," 
said Howard, " we put on a brag countenance and gave 
them chase, as though we had wanted nothing." 

Drake on Wednesday wrote to Walsingham: "We 
have the army of Spain before us, and mind, with the 
grace of God, to wrestle a pulP with him. There 
was never anything pleased me better than seeing the 
enemy flying with a southerly wind to the northwards. 
God grant you have a good eye to, the Duke of Parma, 
for, with the grace of God, if we live, I doubt it not 
but ere long we shall so handle the matter with the 

^ •' Wressell a pouU.' 
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Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish himself at St. Mary's 
Port among his orange trees." 

The Armada found heavy weather in the north seas, 
as they made for the north of Scotland, crippled, shat- 
tered, and torn. Manj'^ of their ships were wrecked on 
the Irish coast, and the flower of Spain were stripped 
and slain by the rude Irish fishermen. One by one 
the vessels of the great fleet found their way back to 
their coasts. The English thought the storm had 
been a judgment of heaven brought upon them. The 
winds and waves accomplished that which, owing to 
the penuriousness of the Queen, the English seamen 
could not through lack of powder and shot. Ragged 
and starved, their seamen fought without pay, and 
fought well. Through sickness and privation they 
afterward died in the streets of Margate. "It would 
grieve any man's heart," said Howard, "to see men 
that have served so valiantly die so miserablj'." 

For the Spaniards it was a wretched home-coming. 
It is impossible accurately to estimate the losses in 
men by battle and wreck, but not more than half of 
the 130 ships returned to Spain. The defeat was mini- 
mized in every way possible. A Spanish victory was 
claimed by the notorious Mendoza, formerly English 
ambassador, then at Paris, who went into Notre Dame 
with a drawn sword in his hand, crying, "Victory! 
Victor}^! " A victory was reported to Philip. Gradu- 
ally the truth became known. The English were much 
incensed. In a volume entitled, " A Packe of Spanisli 
Lyes," published at London in the same year, the 
writer gives in parallel columns the lie and its refu- 
tation. It had been claimed that the ArJc Royal had 
been destroyed. "The Arke Royall^^^ he writes, "was 
safely brought home by the Lord Admirall of England, 
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L. Howard, he never changed her, she is (thanked bee 
God) safe with other the Queene's Royal Shippes, she is 
able with the Lorde Admirall to match in fight with the 
Duke of Medina, or any Prince of Christendome in any 
ship that the King of Spaine hath. This is not spoken 
for ostentation, but God's favour is assured to Englande 
in the Quarter of the Quarrell, against any invader.*' 

Here we take leave of the valiant captains, Howard 
and Drake, and Seymour and Hawkins and Frobisher 
and Winter and Fenner, who carried the fate of Eng- 
land in their hands in that memorable August week, 
while they fought and sailed and pursued in the Ark 
Royal^ the Revenge^ the Rainboio^ the Victory^ the Tri- 
umphj the Vanguard., the Nonpareil, assisted by bold 
mariners, against the great Spanish galleons named for 
the twelve apostles ; who broke the power of Spain so 
that never since has she held^her proud supremacy 
among the nations of Europe, jit must not be forgot- 
ten, however, that the brave Hollander and Zeelandei*s 
kept the Prince of Parma at bay.A And one should not 
refrain, in any account of the Armada, from quoting, 
^ as have been often quoted, the great words of Drake, 
stung by the false reports of England's enemies:^ — 

"They were not ashamed to publish, in sundry lan- 
guages in print, great victories in words, which they 
pretended to have obtained against this realm, and 
spread the same in a most false sort over all parts of 
France, Italy, and elsewhere ; when, shortly afterward, 
it was happily manifested in very deed to all nations, 
how their navy, which they termed invincible, con- 
sisting of one hundred and forty sail of ships, not 
only of their own kingdom, but strengthened with the 
greatest argosies, Portugal carracks, Florentines, and 

1 Quoted by Creasy. 
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large hulks of other countries, were by thirty of her 
majesty's own ships of war, and a few of our own mer- 
chants, by the wise, valiant, and advantageous conduct 
of the Lord Charles Howard, high Admiral of England, 
beaten and shuffled together even from the Lizard in 
Cornwall, fii'st to Portland, where they shamefully left 
Don Pedro de Valdez with his mighty ship ; from Port- 
land to Calais, where they lost Hugh de Moncado, with 
the galleys of which he was captain; and from Calais, 
driven with squibs from their anchors, were chased out 
of the sight of England, round about Scotland and Ire- 
land, where for the sympathy of their religion hoping 
to find succor and assistance, a great part of them were 
crushed against the rocks, and those others that landed, 
being verj^ many in number, were, notwithstanding, 
broken, slain, and taken, and so sent from village to 
village, coupled in halters, to be shipped into England, 
where her majesty, of her princely and invincible dis- 
position, disdaining to put them to death, and scorning 
either to retain or entertain them, they were all sent 
back again to their countries to witness and recount 
the worthy achievement of their invincible and dread- 
ful navj% of which the number of soldiers, the fearful 
burden of their ships, the commanders' names of every 
squadron, with all others their magazines of provision, 
were put in print as an army and navy irresistible and 
disdaining prevention; with which all their great and 
terrible ostentation, they did not in all their sailing 
round about England so much as sink or take one ship, 
barque, pinnace, or cock-lx)at of ours, or even burn so 
much as one sheep-cote on this land." 

A justifiable boasting! The Armada, invincible, had 
vanished from off the face of the sea. 



i 



THE REVENGE. 



1591. 



Ibi pugnat valide. — Yas Ljnschoten. 

The fight of the Revenge was memorable even beyond credit, 
and to the height of some heroical fable : for though it were a 
defeat, yet it exceeded a victory, being like the act of Sampson, 
that killed more men at his death than he had done in the time of 
all his life; this ship for fifteen houi*s sat like a stag, among tlie 
hounds, at the bav. — Bacon. 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the sum 

mer sea, 
But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the fifty-three. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons 

came; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle thunder and 

flame ; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead 

and her shame, 
For some were sunk, and many were shattered, and so could fight 

us no more. 
God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before ? 

— Tennyson. 

It is a difficult thing, in a given instance, to discriminate between 
intrepid rashness and high heroism. Many a commanding officer, 
through a mistaken sense of duty or simple obstinacy, has sacri- 
ficed lives whose safety depended upon his willingness to surrender. 
There are few circumstances where such refusal is justified for the 
sake of the cause for which men fight. Most men know when they 
are outnumbered and overpowered. Yet who would blot out or 
condemn the illustrious record of Leonidas in the Pass of Ther- 
mopylae, Horatius Codes at the Tiber Bridge, Winkelried in the 
Swiss Mountains, or Grenville on the deck of the Revenge f 



THE REVENGE. 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1591. 

At Flores in the Azores, in the year 1591, Sir 
Richard Granville, in the Revenge^ fought the most 
conspicuously gallant fight in all the annals of naval 
warfare. This is large praise, but the narrative justi- 
fies it, even when looked at with an interval of three 
centuries intervening, with all their memorable actions. 
Such was the judgment of contemporary writers ; such 
has been the opinion of the most recent historians. 

It was the month of August when Lord Thomas 
Howard, as admiral, was in command of a small fleet 
of six line-of-battle ships, with six victuallers, and two 
or three pinnaces, at anchor off the island of Flores. 
Short of water, with many sick, vessels in disorder, 
"all pestered and rommaging," with half the men 
ashore, they were suddenly startled by the news that 
the Spanish fleet was in sight. News of their prob- 
able arrival had only been received by them the day 
previous. The Spanish fleet, under the admiral, Don 
Alonzo de Basan, which consisted of fifty-three ships, 
had sailed from Spain to protect the ships that were 
expected to arrive from the Spanish Indies and con- 
voy them home. England's fleet was at anchor "where 
the Englishmen doe commonly stay to watch the ships 
that come out of the West." 

An old Avriter thus describes the scene of the re- 
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markable action about to take place: ^^From Tercera 
westwarde to the Island named Flores are seveutie 
miles; it is aboate seven miles compasse, it is also 
inhabited by Portingales, and hath no special mer- 
chandise, but onely some wood, it is free of cattle, and 
other necessarie provisions, and lyeth open to all the 
world, and to whosoever will come thither, as well 
Englishmen as others; for that the inhabitants have 
not the power to resist them." To the north is a small 
island, De Como. **Betweene these two Islands and 
round about them the Englishmen doe commonly stay 
to watch the ships that come out of the West; for those 
are the first Islands that the shippes look out for and 
descrie, when they sail into Tercera, whereby the in- 
habitants doe but little prosper, because they are at 
the pleasure and commandment of all that will come 
unto them, and take their goods from them, as often- 
times it happeneth. Yet for all their povertie, not to 
loose [both] landes and goods they must content them- 
selves, and sayle with everie winde." 

It lies some eight hundred miles to the westward of 
Lisbon, in latitude 39° 25' N. and longitude 3V W W., 
and is the most westward island of the group called the 
Azores. It is a beautiful and romantic place, with 
its jagged peaks reaching skyward, and its precipitous 
shores. It has a soil of tropical richness. Fruits and 
flowers are abundant, a heart-comforting sight, as it 
looms up on the horizon, to the vessel eastward bound 
to the Old World, — a mid-ocean anchorage. It was 
off the island of Flores, henceforth and forever famous, 
that the Revenge fought its great fight on September 
the first, in the year 1591, with the strong fleet of 
Spain. 

To understand why they were stationed there, let us 
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recall that it was a time of religious and political fer- 
ment in England, which the victory of the sea-dogs, as 
they were called, over the Spanish Armada in 1588 
had done much to settle, by giving the Protestants 
ascendancy under the remarkable Queen Elizabeth, 
whose energy and forcefulness had its effect upon the 
national character. With a sovereign having such 
masculine traits, it was a natural consequence that her 
subjects should prove themselves virile in every emer- 
gency. 

During her father's, Henry VIII. 's, reign the Eng- 
lish navy had assumed definite form as an arm of 
national defence. It was dawning upon the mind of 
the nation that her safety from foreign invasion rested 
largely upon the prowess of her seamen. No one could 
gainsay the value of the object lesson which the guns 
of Drake at Gravelines had thundered into the national 
consciousness. Spain, however, had not ceased to hold 
herself in an attitude of hostility to her valiant foe, — a 
foe which took ever}^ opportunity to despoil her com- 
merce. There had been cordial relations between the 
English and the Netherlands, whose treatment by the 
Duke of Alva had embittered every English Protestant 
against Spain. These relations were well known, though 
unavowed, by Elizabeth. Her sympathies were with the 
Dutch, and her subjects went over in large numbers to 
express those sympathies on the battlefield. 

Philip II. of Spain was the type of the absolute mon- 
arch, — reserved, crafty, persistent. Historians find him 
something of an enigma. Whatever may have been his 
character, he had become inveterately hostile to Eng- 
land. A papal decree had given the New World to 
Spain, and the attempt was made to shut out English 
trading-vessels from sharing its commerce. Their ves- 
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sels were seized, and the sailors imprisoned in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, '* laden with irons, with- 
out sight of sun or mooii." In the one year 1562, says 
Froude, twenty-six English subjects had been burnt 
at the stake in different parts of Spain. The profits 
realized by this commerce were enormous, and English 
merchantmen were not willing to give up their chances, 
so the "bigotry of Philip was met by a bigotry as mer- 
ciless as his own." 

Drake, after one of his voyages, had been knighted 
by the Queen, thus giving the royal sanction to his 
depredations. The Jesuits had been persecuted in 
England as instigators of the plot attributed to Mary 
Queen of Scots to assassinate the Queen. The year 
after the Armada, 200 vessels and 20,000 volunteei-s, 
at their own cost, had sailed from Plvmouth under 
Sir Fi-ancis Drake and Sir John Norris, and sacked 
Corunna on the Spanish coast. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that between 
England and Spain there was the extreme of bitter 
animosity, — Spanish pride and religious absolutism 
against thoroughly trained seamanship, the incitements 
of wealth, and the spirit of free inquiry in matters of 
religion. 

These old English commanders, who "courted war 
like a mistress," flushed by unusual and unexpected 
successes, with the most renowned of all in the defeat 
of the invincible Armada fresh in their memories, were 
confident, to the point of foolhardiness often, in their 
prowess. No high-built Spanish galleon was too high 
for them to attempt its destruction, nor too large for 
ships of half its tonnage to attack. They had learned 
to overcome dire perils in strange, tumultuous seas, 
"breaking short and pyramid-wise"; they had sailed 
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the Arctic zone for a never-to-be-found northwest pass- 
age ; they had encountered savages of wonderful aspect 
on land, and had learned to manage rude and mutinous 
crews aboard ship. For men like Drake, who had 
"climbed the tree in Panama, and saw both oceans, 
and vowed that he would sail a ship in the Pacific; 
who crawled out upon the cliff at Terra del Fuego, and 
leaned his head over the southernmost angle of the 
world"; w^ho "scored a furrow round the globe with 
his keel, and received the homage of the barbarians of 
the antipodes in the name of the Virgin Queen"; for 
men like Frobisher, encountering terrible icebergs in 
the north and facing chartless seas in the south, with- 
standing the fierce galleons' fiery flames off the shores 
of Devon with dauntless courage; or like Hawkins, 
who could do almost anything but keep accounts 
(for, slave trader, explorer, fighter, as he was, it was 
only w^hen, after the Armada, his accounts were in- 
volved, that he was distressed and wrote that the mat- 
ters in the office "grow^e infenyte and chargeabell 
beyond all measure, so that there ys hardly any time 
left to serve God, or to sattysfie man." "I pray God," 
he had written to the Lord Treasurer, " I may end this 
account to Her Majesties and your Lordship's lyking, 
and avoyd myne owne undoying, and I trust God \\i\\ 
so provyde for me, as I shall never meddell with soche 
intrycate matters more)," — for such men, to ^vhom only 
the prosaic round of peaceful employments on land 
was disturbing, there was nought in the wdde world 
of waters — sea-monster or Spanish ship — that could 
daunt. They believed \vith the noble Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, that "He is not worthy to live at all, who, 
for fear or danger of death, shunneth his country's 
service, or his own honour, since death is inevitable, 
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and the fame of virtue immortal." Such was the spirit 
animating English seamen in the years after the defeat 
of the Armada. 

The Revenge was launched at Deptford in 1577. At 
the defeat of the Armada she was known to have car- 
ried 150 mariners, 24 gunners, 76 soldiers, — a total of 
250; she was a ship of 500 tons burden. At that 
time she distinguished herself under the redoubtable 
Drake at the battle of Gravelines. No ship in that 
terrible week did more for England. We are indebted 
to Hawkins, in his account of his voyages, for her 
history. He advanced the idea that, although not 
superstitious, he would "advise all persons ever (as 
neere as they can), by all meanes and in all occa- 
sions, to presage unto themselves the good they can, 
and in giving names to terrestriall workes (especially 
to ships), not to give such as meerly represent the 
celestial character; for few have I knowne, or seen, 
come to a good end, which have had such attributes, 
as was plainely scene in the Revenge^ which was ever 
the unfortunatist ship the late queenes majestic had 
during her raigne ; for coming out of Ireland, with Sir 
John Parrot, shee was like to be cast away upon the 
Kentish coast. After, in the voyage of Sir John 
Hawkins, ray father, anno 1586, she struck aground 
coming into Plimouth, before her going to sea. Upon 
the coast of Spaine, shee left her fleete, readie to sinke 
with a great leake; at her return into the harbour of 
Plimouth, shee beate upon Winter stone ; and after, in 
the same voyage, going out at Portsmouth haven, shee 
ranne twice aground; and in the latter of them, lay 
twentie-two houres beating upon the shore ; . . . shee 
remained there till the spring of the yeare, when com- 
ing about to bee decked (docked) entring the river 
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Thames, her old leake breaking upon her, had liked 
to have drowned all those which were in her. In anno 
1591, with a storme of wind and weather, riding at her 
mourings in the river of Rochester, nothing but her 
bare masts over head, shee was turned topsie-turvie, 
her kele uppermost." Surely the " unfortunatist ship," 
whose story, however, is worthy of recounting, having 
done so bravely after all, notwithstanding her name of 
a "celestial character." 

Unlike any other of the works of man, a ship 
acquires a personality, is thought of and cared for, 
trusted in and admired, as though animate with human 
life. Its biogmphy is therefore of interest. 

If we take the records of a ship of equal tonnage as 
a fair comparison, the Nonpareil^ the armament of the 
Revenge may be fairly estimated. She, like the Re- 
venge^ was a ship of 600 tons, with precisely the same 
number of men. The Nonpareil had 40 guns, with 
an approximate weight of broadside of 280 pounds. 
She had two demi-cannon, 60-pounders, or more prob- 
ably 42; 7 culverins, a long 18-pounder; 8 demi-cul- 
verins, a long 9-pounder; 12 sakers, or 6-pounders; 
and 8 small pieces.^ 

The Spanish account reports the Revenge as having 
"43 brass guns, — 20 in the lower deck, of from 4000 
to 6000 pounds' weight, and the rest from 2000 to 
3000. The greater weights correspond to the cannons, 
demi-cannons, or culverins; the smaller to the demi- 
culverins and sakers." 

She has been thus described : " She had three masts, 
with a lateen sail on the mizzen, square sails on the 
main and fore, and a bowsprit, at the end of which is 
shipped an upright mast with a small square sprit-sail, 

1 Navy Record Society, Vol. I., xlv, xlvi. 
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and is fi-eely carved and gilded at bow and stern and 
round the portholes, and she flies the English ensign, 
the red cross of St. George." ^ 

Such was the Revenge on that memorable day, Sep- 
tember 1, 1591. She was commanded by Sir Richard 
Grenville, a noble and valiant gentleman, says Haw- 
kins, " Vice-Admirall in her of her Maiesties Fleete." 
He was of Cornish origin. His father was Sir Roger 
Grenville, who as captain of the Mixri/ Rose was lost at 
sea, so that the traditions of the naval service were 
familiar to him. In his early youth he sought fame, 
inspired by a love of glory, by serving in Hungary under 
the Emperor Maximilian against the Turks. In the 
year 1571, as he gained his majority, he was a member 
of Parliament from Cornwall, and in 1584 also. He 
had previously been knighted. He was greatly inter- 
ested in the enterprise of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, one 
of the noblest of the orreat maritime worthies of Enij- 
land, for "the discovery of sundiy rich and unknown 
lands." In May, 1585, he took charge of an expedition 
for his cousin, Sir Walter Raleigh, par nobile fratnim^ 
for the colonization of Virginia, an expedition which 
proved unsuccessful, owing to a quarrel wliicii arose 
between Grenville and Ralph Lane. On his return 
from this voyage in October, sailing from San Domingo, 
an event took place which characterized the bold daring 
of this remarkable man. A Spanish ship attacked him, 
but to no avail; for the Spanish ship in turn herself 
was attacked and overpowered; this was accomplished 
by Grenville and his men, by hastily constructing a 
raft out of some old chests, having no boat, by which 
they reached the ship in the nick of time, for the raft 

^ Hazmay, At Flores in the Azores, Litiell's Living Age, Juue 28, 1897, 
p. 877. 
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parted and floated away as they scrambled on board. 
Surely a man of ready resource ! In 1586 he returned 
to the colonists with stores, but too late, for they had 
returned home. On his return voyage he pillaged the 
Azores and captured many Spaniards, whom he held as 
prisoners. He was again commissioner for the works 
in Dover harbor, as before in 1683-1585. In the event- 
ful summer of 1688 he was greatly useful in concert- 
ing means of defence for the western counties, but does 
not seem to have had any part in the Armada's defeat, 
which his impetuous spirit must have considered a hard- 
ship. He married Mary, daughter of Sir John St. Leger, 
by whom he had four sons and three daughters. 

Such is the brief account of his life .up to the year 
1691. There had been one or two unprofitable expedi- 
tions against Spain and its commerce, which returned 
so empty-handed that in the opinion of the thrifty 
Queen they did not pay for the expenses of the expe- 
dition. Hawkins and Frobisher in 1590, and in the 
spring of 1591 the Earl of Cumberland, commanded 
expeditions which failed of great pecuniary reward. 
Hawkins, apologizing to the Queen, wrote that " Paul 
might plant, and Apollos might water, but it was only 
God that gave the increase.'* The Queen, incensed, is 
reported to have said, " God's death, that fool went out 
a soldier and is come home a divine." 

Nevertheless the moral effect of these enterprises 
was great. The Spanish coast was kept in a continual 
state of agitation and terror. Valuable goods from 
Corunna, Lisbon, and Cadiz were removed into the 
interior to keep them out of the hands of the depre- 
dating Englishmen. The expedition of Lord Thomas 
Howard in this year 1591 was for the purpose of 
accomplishing what Hawkins and Frobisher had failed 
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to achieve, — the interception and capture of the 
Spanish West India fleet, which had lain in conceal- 
ment at Havana through the winter, "choosing rather 
to hazard the perishing of ships, men, and goods, than 
that they should become the prize of the English." 
Lord Thomas Howard was the cousin to the Lord Admi- 
ral who led the English fleet against the Armada in 1588, 
where he distinguished himself. In this enterprise he 
hoped to win more glory, which, however, fell to the 
lot of his vice-admiral, Sir Richard Grenville. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, as his contribution, had sent a bark, 
the Ba7*k RaUigh, The ships which had faced the 
Spanish fleet during that week of alternate fighting 
and fleeing were ready to. do battle again. They were 
the Defiance^ the NonpareiU'thQ Elizabeth Bonaventure^ 
the Lion^ the Foresight, the Chase^ and the Revenge. 
Leaving Plymouth the 10th of March, 1591, the Revenge 
had remained for five months at the Azores, where the 
admiral was confident the Spanish treasure ships must 
pass, homeward bound. In the meanwhile Philip II. 
had determined to interfere with this well-laid plan, 
and fitted out the fleet which Admiral Bazan com- 
manded, of fifty-three ships, the most formidable since 
the great Armada of 1588. 

The Earl of Cumberland in his swift pinnace had 
accompanied the Spanish fleet long enough to ascertain 
the direction in which they were sailing and to esti- 
mate its force; then, hastening, he outsailed the fleet 
and informed the admiral of their near approach. 
Scarcely had they realized the startling news when the 
Spanish galleons hove in sight. In their unprepared 
condition, with a force much superior, it was the part 
of prudence to escape. This was successfnlly attempted 
by the fleet with the exception of the Revenge^ which 
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failed to follow the admirars orders or was unable to 
do so. But the English fleet at this time wisely made 
all haste to escape, realizing that the contest would be 
greatly to their disadvantage with such a large armada 
coming down upon them. 

The Revenge had all her sick men ashore, and with 
noble magnanimity Grenville remained at great risk 
long enough to carry them all tenderly back to his 
ship. Brave fellows, sons of his countryside in 
Devon, who were probably suffering from that dis- 
ease "which seamen are wont to call the scurvey," 
says Hawkins; and he affirms that in his twenty 
years of sea-going, "I dare take upon me to give 
accompt of ten thousand men consumed with this dis- 
ease." This old seaman, after giving many remedies 
therefor, closes with this quaint and practical observa- 
tion : "But the principall of all, is the ayre of the land; 
for the sea is naturall for fishes, and the land for men, 
and the oftener a man can have his people to land, not 
hindering his voyage, the better it is, and the profit- 
ablest course he can take to refresh them." This policy 
of giving the fleet "the ayre of the land" had been 
pursued by Admiral Howard, Every one of these 
brave men, however, must be received aboard ship ere 
they weigh anchor. He could not face his countrymen 
on his return and say that he abandoned them to cap- 
ture and the horrors of life in the Spanish galleys. 

Preparing, however, to make as good a defence as 
possible, Grenville attempted to sail through the 
Spanish ships — an impossible task; the ship was soon 
becalmed by coming under the lee of one of the high- 
decked galleons, where her capture seemingly was a 
matter of parleying, or, at the most, a short engage- 
ment, spirited though it might be, for the sake of 
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appearances. However, the event was greatly other- 
wise. It was the San Philip^ a huge ship of 1500 tons, 
which brought the little Revenge to helplessness, taking 
the wind out of her sails " in such sort as the shippe 
could neither make way nor feele her helm." 

Surrounded by enemies, she prepared to make a brave 
defence. The San Philip "layed the Revenge aboard." 
The ships under the lee of the Revenge, luffing up, also 
laid her aboard, one of which was a great Biscayan 
commanded by Brittandova, "u very mighty and puis- 
sant shippe." The San Philip carried a broadside of 
thirty-three guns, three tiers of eleven each, with eight 
guns in her bow, as well as others in the stern. Imme- 
diately the fleet began to beset her on all sides, two on 
the larboard and two on the starboard side, in addition 
to those already mentioned. The little Revenge grew 
in might as her enemies thickened around her, and the 
great heart of her captain gloried in an opportunity 
to do his utmost, with a determination to make that 
utmost memorable in the annals of England. Whether 
he had erred, made no matter now. Would he succeed 
or fail? that question was beside the mark. Nought 
remained for him to do but to fight, whatever the con- 
sequence. For he had taken his course, he had made 
his decision, and he must carry it through. The battle 
was well under way. There was no escape, only by a 
white flag, and there was none aboard the ship. No 
sooner were they engaged than they were in the thick 
of it. Against such overwhelming odds the English 
ship fought bravely, steadily, and with a wonderful 
persistence. The giant galleons which came against 
her were seriously damaged, but as one fell away another 
took her place, with forces unwearied, to renew the 
attack. The lower tier of guns on the Revenge did 
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deadly execution on the San Philip^ near the water- 
line with her "crosse bar shot," so that she shifted her- 
self with all diligence from her sides, as Raleigh says, 
"utterly misliking her first eutei-tainment." Three 
hours and more wore away of continuous fighting. 
The evening came on, and the sunset, but the battle 
ceased not in its fury, and the little Revenge splendidly 
held her own against the huge Spanish shijjs. 

In addition to the seamen on the armada were sol- 
diers, numbering from 200 to 800. Attempts were 
made to utilize these forces by boarding, but they were 
ever repulsed by the terrific fighting of the English, to 
whom numbei-s made no difference, and they were sent 
back time and again, crestfallen and humiliated. It 
seemed impossible to capture her, with every advantage 
on the Spanish side. 

Before midnight many of the Revengers men were 
killed or wounded, but they had sunk two great ships 
of the enemy, "a galleon and the Admiral of the 
Hulkes," and had slain multitudes of swarthy fellows 
of their foes upon the crowded decks, and yet were 
fighting bravely under the starlit skies. 

In the beginning of the fight, a small victualler 
or provision vessel, the George Noble of London, crip- 
pled by a shot, fell under the lee of the Revenge 
and asked Sir Richard for orders. He courteously 
bade the brave master of the craft, whose name unfor- 
tunately has not come down to us, to save himself 
and "leue him to his fortune," determined to fight it 
out alone. 

An hour before midnight, having kept the deck stead- 
ily for eight hours, he with utmost reluctance went be- 
low, wounded twice by a musket-ball, both in the body 
and in the head. As he lay in his berth, the surgeon of 
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the ship was dying of his wounds by his side. Yet 
the fight went on. Every man in the ship felt the 
mastery of the captain, lying prostrate in his cabin. 
The night was long. All through its watches, the 
death spell hung over the gallant ship; smoke and 
clouds of smoke; dull boom and loud crash; splitting 
of timbers; decks slippery with human gore; spars and 
sails in scattered confusion ; cheers of the living, groans 
of the dying; cui*ses and prayers, and the ninety Devon 
men, sore stricken, lying helpless on the ballast, vexed 
and impatient that cruel fate kept them in the darkness 
of the hold, while their comrades were enduring the 
savage joys of battle on the decks above. 

It seems incredible that a hundred men, after six 
months at sea, could have fought so bravely through 
the livelong night, resisting so many times the impetu- 
ous onset of immense numbers of men, well-fed and 
confident of victory. But as the night went on, the 
fight went on also, with a crew undaunted and yet 
realizing that from sheer lack of ammunition the battle 
must go against them at the last, and knowing now 
that no succor of comrades was likelv td come to them, 
hard beset as they were. 

The Defiance^ the Nonpareil^ the Elizabeth Bonaven- 
ture, and the others had sailed safely away, and had 
left them to their fate. Hard lines for them, and Sir 
Richard nursed in his heart the jiist resentment that 
he felt, and yet took cheer from the fact that he was 
making so brave a fight and punishing so severely the 
proud Spaniard. He was showing them of what stuff 
English seamen were made. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his account, — he was a 
cousin of Grenville, — an account which is most lauda- 
tory and yet true, for the simple facts are most eloquent 
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and need no ornament of rhetoric, says : ^ ** Ere the morn- 
ing, from three of the clock of the day before, there 
had fifteen several armadas assailed her; and all so ill 
approved their entertainment, as they were by the 
break of day far more wiUing to barken to a composi- 
tion th<an hastily to make any assaults or entries. But 
as the day increased, so our men decreased; and as the 
light grew more and more, by so much more grew our 
discomforts. For none appeared in sight but enemies, 
saving one small ship called the Pilgrim^ commanded 
by Jacob Whidden, who hovered all night to see the 
success ; but in the morning bearing with the Revenge^ 
was hunted like a hare amongst many ravenous hounds, 
but escaped." 

Then he continues : " All the powder of the Revenge^ 
to the last barrel, was now spent, all her pikes broken, 
forty of her best men slain, and the most part of the 
rest hurt. In the beginning of the fight she had but 
one hundred free from sickness, and fourscore and ten 
sick laid in hold upon the ballast, — a small troop to 
man such a ship, and a weak garrison to resist so 
mighty an army. By those hundi-ed all was sustained, 
the volleys, boardings, and enterings of fifteen ships 
of 'war, besides those which beat her at large. On the 
contrary, the Spaniards were always supplied with 
soldiers from every squadron ; all manner of armes and 
powder at will. Unto ours there remained no comfort 
at all, no hope, no supply either of ships, men, or 
weapons; the mastes are beaten overboard, all her 
tackle cut asunder, her upper work altogether rased, 
and in effect evened she was with the water, but the 

1 "A report of the trueth about the Ues of Azores, the last of August, 
1591, betwixt the Revenge ^ one of her Maiesties shippes, and an Armada of 
the king of Spaine ; penned by the honourable Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight." 
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very foundation or bottom of a ship, nothing being left 
overhead either for flight or defence. 

^^Sir Richard, finding himself in this distress, and 
unable any longer to make resistance, having endured 
in this fifteen hours' fight the assault of fifteen several 
armadass all by turns aboard him, and by estimation 
eight hundred shot of great Artillery, besides many 
assaults and entries, and that himself and the ship 
must needs be possessed by the enemy, who were now 
cast in a ring round about him (the Revenge not able 
to move one way or the other, but as she was moved 
by the waves and billows of the sea) commanded the 
master gunner, whom he knew to be a most resolute 
man, to split and sink the ship; that thereby nothing 
might remain of glory or victory to the Spaniards; see- 
ing in so many hours' fight and with so great a Navy 
they were not able to take her, having had fifteen houra' 
time, above ten thousand men, and fifty-three sail of 
men of war to perform it withall; and persuaded the 
company, or as many as he could induce, to yield them- 
selves unto God, and to the mercv of none else; but as 
they had, like valiant, resolute men, repulsed so many 
enemies, they should not now shorten the honor of 
their nation by prolonging their own lives for a few 
houi-s or a few days." 

The crisis of all the action had at length aiTived. It 
was a supreme moment. Sir Richard Grenville, having 
endeavored to the utmost with such success, would 
crown his achievement by passing out of life with the 
cheers of his brave lads and with the boom of the cannon 
ringing in his ears, and would take the little ship along 
with him. Therefore, he issued the order, " Split and 
sink her," to the master gunner. It would have seemed 
a fitting climax to such brave hours, if just at the break 
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of day those heroes one and all had, sinking, disap- 
peai-ed beneath the blue waters, and as the day came 
on had found themselves walking the Elysian fields. 
Such triumphant glory was not written in the book of 
Fate for them. 

The master gunner did not hesitate to carry out his 
orders. The ship master and the captain stayed his 
hand. Sir Richard, pallid with his wound, urged 
his order. But his men had done bravely enough for 
a hearing, and they contended that it was useless to 
throw away more lives, to no purpose henceforth, for 
there was nothing left of the ship, and therefore Sir 
Richard need not feel the disgrace of a sun*ender when 
the ship was in such deplorable condition that her cap- 
ture would be valueless to the Spaniards, " for the ship 
had six foot water in hold, three shot under water, which 
were so weakly stopped, as with the first working of 
the sea she must needs sink, and was beside so crushed 
and bruised as she could never be removed out of the 
place/' 

Sir Richard would not listen to any of these argu- 
ments, and the master of the Revenge went aboard the 
Spanish flagship to make terms. The admiral, fear- 
ing lest Sir Richard should blow up his ship, and so 
perish in their sight, and filled with admiration for 
such notable valor, offered most favorable terms ; their 
lives should be saved, they should be sent to England, 
" the better sort to pay such reasonable ransom as their 
estate would bear," and freedom from the galleys or 
imprisonment. Such terms were honorable in the 
extreme. 

There were now two parties in the ship: Sir Richard 
and the master gunner on one side, the captain and 
master of the ship on the other. The men, learning 
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of the terms offered, were willing to accept them. Sir 
Walter continues: "The common sort being now at 
the end of their peril, the most drew back from Sir 
Richard and the master gunner, being no hard matter 
to dissuade men from death to life.'* Who can think 
of that parley on the deck of the Revenge without 
admiration for men who, for the sake of their name, 
the flag, the gloiy of it all, would have sought death 
gladly rather than even at that time surrender one 
English ship to their ancient foe? We wonder at the 
master gunner's spirit, who had held his men so splen- 
didly the long night through, and yet we cannot wonder 
at his obstinate heroism begotten of sore disappoint- 
ment at an impossible task, when we read in Raleigh's 
account that "' the master gunner, finding himself and 
Sir Richard thus prevented and mastered by the greater 
number, would have slain himself with a sword, had he 
not been bv force withheld and locked into his cabin." 
But the men then abandoned the ship, stealing away 
for their lives, and Sir Richard was sent for by the 
Spanish admiral, who tenderly removed him out of 
"the marvelous unsavory ship, filled with blood and 
bodies of dead and wounded men, like a slaughter 
house. As he was borne away, Sir Richard answered, 
that he might do- with his body what he list, for he 
esteemed it not; and as he was carried out of the ship 
he swooned, and, reviving again, desired the company 
to pray for him." "The Spanish Admiral," spoken of 
in Raleigh's account as the General, "used Sir Richard 
with all humanity, and left nothing unattempted that 
tended to his recovery, highly commending his valor 
and worthiness, and greatly bewailing the danger 
wherein he was, being unto them a rare spectacle, and 
a resolution seldom approved, to see one ship turn 
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toward so many enemies, to endure the charge and 
boarding of so many huge armadas, and to resist and 
repel the assaults and entries of so many soldiers." 
Bazan, "the generall commander of the armada," was 
the brother of the famous Marquis of Santa Cruz, who 
fought at Lepanto and was to have commanded the 
Invincible Armada of 1588 had he not died during the 
year previous. Notwithstanding the hostility between 
the two nations, to his great credit be it recorded that 
he did not forget the magnanimity due to a wounded 
prisoner. 

An old Dutch chronicler, Van Linschoten, tells us 
how, two days after, the brave Grenville died, af55rm- 
ing, however, that " the Admiral would neither see 
him nor s^Dcak with him." It is a matter of but little 
moment, but doubtless Raleigh had his account from 
the survivors who reached England, and is rather to be 
credited. But Van Linschoten adds: "All the rest of 
the captains and gentlemen went to visit him, and to 
comfort him in his hard fortune, wondering at his 
coumge and stout heart, . . . but feeling the hour of 
death to approach, he siDoke these words in Spanish, 
and said, *Here die L Richard Grenville, with a joyful 
and quiet mind, for I have ended my life as a true 
soldier ought to do, that hath fought for his country, 
queen, religion, and honor; wherebj- my soul most joy- 
fully departeth out of this body, and shall leave behind 
it an everlasting fame of a valiant and true soldier, 
that hath done his duty as he was bound to do. But 
the others of my companj^ have done as traitors and 
dogs, for which thej^ shall be reproached all their lives, 
and bear a shameful name forever. " ^ 

1 This last sentence is generally omitted by historians. Southey. in 
The I^aval History of England, Vol. III., p. ii37, quotes it, and prides him- 
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The reproach was partly justified, for only two beside 
the 0-eorge Noble came to his assistance. The Fore- 
sight^ Captain Thomas Vavasour, fought for two hours 
at some distance from him, but was disabled and for- 
tunately escaped. The Pilgrim had stood oflf and on 
all night to see the result. In justice to Admiral 
Howard, it should be said that he would have gone to 
the aid of the Revenge^ but he met with great opposi- 
tion. It was considered a foolhardy experiment, and 
Howard's master gunner threatened to throw himself 
into the sea rather than risk what he considered the 
certain result; namely, capture and the imprisonment 
and torture of a Spanish galley. 

The Revenge^ manned by a Spanish crew of 200 men, 
was lost soon after in a terrible storm; "in man's 

» 

memory there was not any such seen or heard of before ; 
for it seemed as if the sea would have swallowed up 
the islands, the wind turning roundabout in all places 
of the compass, at the least twice or thrice during that 
time.'' The storm lasted seven or eight days. 

The Spaniards believed, says Linschoten,^ that God 
took part with Lutherans and heretics; that, having 
thrown Sir Richard Grenville overboard, they verily 
thought that, "as he had a devilish faith and religion, 
and therefore that the devils loved him; so he presently 
sank down into the bottom of the sea, and down into 
hell, where he raised up all the devils to revenge his 

self on discovering it in the Dutch original. Haklayt alludes to it in a foot* 
note in Van Linschoten's Vot/ages, Vol. II., p. 310. I find in a Latin trans- 
lation of Van Linschoten, published at The Hague, Anno 1599, p. 122, this 
reference to Grenville : " Mird animi costantift tandem, quod lethale vul- 
nus esset, ad mortem sese cOposuit, testatus primiim ignavia foedissima 
sociorum derelictum se, ac proditum, mori fidelem Reginae, ac hactenos 
gloriaa plurimae compotem, summa cum animi sui tranquilitate." The 
" ignavia foedissima sociorum " throws light on his character. 
I Arber, An English Gamer, Vol. HI. p. 4m. 
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death ; and that the}' brought so great storms and tor- 
ments upon the Spaniards, onlj- because they maintained 
the Catholic and Romish religion." 

Of the crew of the Revenge some fifty were slain. 
It was a sad day for the Spanish navy. Ship after ship 
went ashore, or sank tln*ough the blows of the little 
Revenge; as a result 10,000 were lost, officers and men. 

There has been much controversy concerning this in- 
trepid action of this old English naval worthy. So bold 
and brave it was, that it seems decidedly ungracious 
for us in our armchairs and before our cheerful hearths 
in nineteenth century comfort to do anything but 
praise such extraordinary valor at a time when the 
mother country was still uncertain of her national 
existence. It does not seem true of Grenville, as 
Queen Elizabeth wrote, in the quaint language of 
that day, to Drake and Korris in 1589, blaming them 
for their stay at Corunna, that like them Grenville was 
allowing "a haviour of vain glory to obfuscate the eyes 
of his judgment.'' 

It was said he might have escaped, but when advised 
"to cut his mainsail and cast about, and trust to the 
sailing of the ship/' he threatened to hang any man 
who touched a rope.^ 

It seems certain that he might have escaped, for the 
Revenge and her sister ships three years before had 

1 Van Llnschoten is also responsible for the following extraordinary 
statement, which is but evidence of the admiration which Grenville drew 
forth from his enemies : " He was of so hard a complection, that, as he 
continued among the Spanish Captaines, while they were at dinner or 
sapper with him, he would carouse three or foure glasses of wine, and in 
a braverie take the glasses between his teeth and crash them in peeces and 
swallow them down, so th<at oftentimes the blood ran out of his mouth 
without any harme at all unto him, and this was told me by divers 
credible persons, that many times stoode and beheld him." — Hakluyt's 
Voyages^ Ko. 71, Vol. II., p. 311. 
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proved themselves in sailing qualities more than a 
match for the great Armada. There was some doubt, 
for he was the last to embark his men. He endeavored 
to do the most difficult thing, to force his way through 
the enemy's fleet, thinking that he would not be 
deserted by brave Englishmen. There was a chance 
for immortal renown. He was a man of a passionate 
nature, fierce and unyielding, to whom advice was 
repugnant. "Out of the greatness of his mind," says 
Raleigh, "he could not be persuaded," even "in so 
great an impossibility of prevailing." 

Sir William Monson affirms that the Revenge was 
taken "by the unadvised negligence and willful ob- 
stinacy of the captain." The most recent wi-iter upon 
this action attributes it to "a furious outbreak of pride, 
passion, and longing for the joys of battle."^ Tiie 
truth seems to be that while he was not justified from 
the point of view of military prudence, yet he was 
rightly justified by his contemporaries ; witness Haw- 
kins, who speaks of Grenville as "a noble and valiant 
gentleman," who "got eternal honor and reputation of 
great valor and of an experimented soldier, choosing 
rather to sacrifice his life, and to passe all danger 
whatsoever, than to sail on his obligation, by gathering 
together those which remained ashore in that place, 
though with the hazard of his ship and company ; and 
rather ought we to embrace an honorable death than to 
live with infamy and dishonor by failing in duty." 
After the particulars of the action, he concludes, "All 
which may worthily be written in our Chi-onicles in 
letters of Gold, in memory for all posterities, some to 
beware, and others by their example in the like occa- 
sions, to imitate the true valor of our Nation in these 

1 Hannay, id., supra. 
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ages." ^ It is a question in his mind whether Vavasour 
in the Foresight should have risked his vessel by assist- 
ing Grenville; of the latter's conduct, his testimony, 
as we have seen, is extremely laudatory. 

Kent, writing in 1781 ^ of this action, objects to 
Campbell's writing in his lives of the admirals "in a 
style so cold and unaffecting" regarding it, and he 
saj's: "It was the opinion of the Lord Higli-Admiral 
Howard that a portion of intrepid frenzy was requisite 
to qualify a man for a superior station in the sea- 
service. Sir Richard seems to have approached nearest 
to the true spirit of that idea; and, thei-efore, Avas (if 
the maxim be incontrovertible) the most accomplished 
naval commander mentioned in the annals of our his- 
tory." He seems justified, however, by the moral effect 
which he produced. He gave anotlier instance to the 
world of hiofh-hearted braverv and invincible dt;ter- 
ruination. It W€as a hopeless, successful undertaking, 
a victorious defeat, which dealt a teriible blow at the 
heart of England's enemy. 

^ Tlie Observatioiu of Sir Ptichurd IlnH'tins, Enight, 1593, Loud. 1G22, 
p. 10. 

2 Biographica Nautlca, Vol. IH., p. 321. 
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Van Tromp, proceeding thence to the Isle of Rhe for the Dutch 
homeward bound Trade, which were to rendezvous at that Island, 
is said to have passed down the Channel with a broom ai his 
main-top-mast head, as it were to sweep the seas of the English. 

BcRCHETT, Transactions at Sea, p. 383. 

That the ships of the Dutch, as well ships of war of others, 
meeting any of the ships of war of the English Commonwealth in 
the British seas, shall strike their flags and lower their top-sails in 
such a manner as hath ever been at any time heretofore practised 
under any form of government. (1654.) 

Traill, Social England, Vol. IV., p. 268. 

But he (Cromwell) still employed the great energies of Blake in 
the sei'vice for which he was so eminently fitted; and it is just to 
say that the maritime glory of England may first be traced from 
the era of the Commonwealth in a track of continuous light. 

Hallam, Const. Hist, of Eng.y Vol. VII., p. 355. 

The seven United Provinces displayed their naval prowess on a 
large scale in connection with their conflicts with Spain, notably 
when Admiral Van Heemskerk in 1607, with whom Tromp fought 
as a boy, destroyed a Spanish squadron with his armed merchant- 
men without the loss of a single ship ; but the fight in Dover Straits 
in 1652 demonstrated to the Dutch their ability to cope even with 
the might of England, and justified the exultation which hoisted 
the broom at the masthead, for the defeat was a bitter draught for 
English pride. It caused Captain Ayscue to resign his commission 
in disgust, and the illustrious Blake to offer his resignation, and to 
insist upon a crop of courts-martial to weed out the ineffectiveness 
and disloyalty in his command. 
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The sovereignty of the seas has been Enghmd's 
prerogative since the defeat of the Spanish ArmaJa. 
Her rulers have heeded the oft-quoted saj-ing of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, that '* England is a Land which can 
never be conquered whilst the kings thereof keep the 
dominion of the seas.'' 

In the middle of the seventeenth century her^seanien 
met with a foe which nearly wrested it from them. The 
Dutch at that time were a powerful maritime people, 
whose sails whitened every sea, and brought back to 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam rich freight from every 
clime. Stout burghers became opulent through the 
extraordinary commercial activity which prevailed. 
The men of Holland were confident in their ability to 
cope with any naval power; even the might of England 
did not daunt them. The}^ had successfully contended 
against the power of Spain on land and sea, and Spain 
was not then broken nor a decadent nation. The arro- 
gance of England's claim to supremacy on the seas 
wounded the national pride of the Dutch. As a matter 
of fact, thej' might have been willing for the sake of 
quietude to admit it, but when this sovereignty was 
enforced by humiliating demands, it was too much for 
the burgher blood. They resented it. 

England insisted that every foreign man-of-war 

159 
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should salute her royal ensign whenever passing it 
in the narrow seas. If such salute was not given by 
a lowering of the flag, while her own red banner 
floated proudly aloft, the captains of her ships had or- 
ders to fire upon the strange vessel which had the temer- 
ity to refuse to acknowledge her superiority. The 
statement of the Psalmist that "the sea is his and he 
made it," seemed to have been paraphrased by England 
into the saying, The sea is mine ; I have conquered it. 
This extraordinary claim of England she made good 
against each of the three great naval powera of the 
world; for she broke the power of France upon the seas, 
shattered the navies of Spain, and brought the proud 
Dutchman to his knees after harder fought fights than 
she had ever yet experienced.^ 

It was not until nearly two centuries thereafter that 
a nation of her own blood successfully held her proud 
arm lest it fall in high-handed arrogance, for the simple 
assertion of its rights as a sovereign people. It was 
reserved for Captain Hull in the Constitution^ in 1812, 
to open the eyes of Great Britain to the fact that a new 
sea-power was in existence to challenge her sovereignty, 
a new national symbol to float as proudly at the mast- 
head as her own. 

There were minor causes of disaffection between the 
two countries. When the Spaniards had been con- 
quered, as they were most thoroughly in 1639 by the 
Dutch, the treaty made with Spain excluded English 
manufactures, giving a monopoly to the conquerors. 
This the English merchants could not brook. 

^ This claim of sovereignty is of early date. Witness the pride of the 
sovereign Edgar, who was crowned king of all England a.d. 800 : ** Ego 
Edgarus Anglorum Basileos, omnium que rerum, insularum Oceani, quae 
Brittaniam circumgarent, cunctarumque nationura, quae infra earn inclu- 
duntur, Iraperator et Dominus." — xVaua^ Chronicle, Vol. IV., Lond. 1801. 
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The Dutch were offended at the execution of 
Charles I. They had no special sympathy with Par- 
liament. Under the CommouAvealth the advantage of 
the alliance between Prince William, the Stadtholder's 
son, and Princess Mary, the eldest daughter of Charles, 
was rendered of less account. In their indignation the 
Dutch insulted the English ambassador at the Hague 
by shouting behind his carriage, "King's murderer." 

The Roundheads and Cavaliers were in the midst 
of their conflicts. Prince Rupert, the Pretender, had 
gathered a fleet and was permitted to take residence at 
the Hague with his court. At this the Roundheads 
were in their turn incensed. The}'^ became bitter in 
their resentment when certain Cavaliers assassinated 
the Parliament's representative at the Hague for hav- 
ing taken part in the trial of the King. The Dutch 
could not explain away this to the Roundheads. Ko 
excuse was considered sufficient. 

The two countries, England and the United Prov- 
inces, were alike in religion, were of the same race, 
and possessed manj^ characteristics in common. The 
commercial and military spirit had been fostered in 
both. The Dutch were the greatest maritime power 
in the world. Their na^^^ and mercantile marine were 
each superior to that of England. Moreover, their form 
of government, freed from monarchical restraints, wa« 
similar to the Commonwealth under Cromwell. 

There was every reason for an alliance between these 
two powerful peoples. A confederation Avould have re- 
sulted in an invincible republic, a bulwark of Protes- 
tantism, a safeguard for the, growing love for liberty 
and democracj^ that was germinating in the minds of 
men, which the blow of the regicides had made pos- 
sible. For men now knew that there was no divinity 
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to hedge a king, that a crown sanctioned authority 
only so long as it was set upon a head wielding it 
justly and beneficently. It is to the discredit of the 
Dutch that this was not brought about. The Dutch 
felt that they could wrest from England her dominion 
of the seas. Before the battle of Worcester it was 
uncertain whether royalty or republicanism would win 
the day ; so they held off. 

They saw their mistake afterward, and resumed ne- 
gotiations, the States-General sending envoys to Par- 
liament, but without avail; for cause of hostility had 
already arisen on account of complaint to Parliament 
by English merchants of their losses through Dutch 
privateers. So lettei-s of marque were issued, by which 
more than eighty prizes were secured by English cap- 
tains. This in itself might be considered a casics belli. 
But England's Navigation Act struck a heavy blow at 
Dutch commercial interests, which was felt more than 
all else. This act confined the carrying trade to Eng- 
lish bottoms; it required that "no goods, the produce 
of Asia, Africa, or America, should be imported into 
England except in vessels either belonging to the Com- 
monwealth or to the countries from which the sfoods 
were imported." The Dutch urged veiy strongly that 
this act should be repealed, for the greater part of their 
mercantile marine were engaged in this carrying trade. 
While these efforts were being made at London, at home 
a powerful fleet was being fitted out as a protection to 
their shipping. The creation of this fleet was con- 
sidered by England as jeopardizing their .interests. 

To these two causes of war, the assumed sovereignty 
of the seas and the irritation caused by commercial 
rivalry and the Navigation Act, was added a third, an 
overt act upon the part of England. 
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The English Commodore Young fell in with a Dutch 
fleet returning under convoy duty from Genoa. He 
immediately, under instructions, sent a request for the 
Dutch admiral to lower his flag, a request with which 
the latter peremptorily refused to comply, whereupon 
Young sent a broadside into his ships; a battle imme- 
diately ensued, in which the Dutch were beateji. This 
aroused a storm of indignation all through the Prov- 
inces. The States-General thereupon made ready a 
strong fleet of forty-tAvo sail under the command of 
the distinguished Admiral Tromp. His orders were 
not specific; he was to use his judgment, but was to 
repel any insult to the flag by all the force under his 
command. 

It was a very critical time. War was in the air. 
The people of both countries waited anxiouslj^ to hear 
the first news, and to learn of the first victories. Who 
would strike the first blow? Where would the fii'st 
shot be fired ? 

Hostilities were imminent. They were to bring for- 
ward into conspicuous view two men on either side 
destined to rank verv liieh in the naval annals of their 
respective countries. Under no other circumstances 
have men of such unusual ability been pitted against 
each other as commanding officers of fleets. Nelson 
won his greatest victories against men who were de- 
cidedly his inferiors in professional standing. 

Forty-five years before, a little Dutch lad, ^larten 
Harj>ei-tsoon Tromp by name, sailed with his father, at 
the tender age of eight years, from the busy town of 
Brill, at the mouth of the Meuse, on the expedition of 
^^an Heemskerk to engaiije the Spanish fleet. 

They met off Gibraltar. The boj- had his firet 
knowledge of battle, his baptism of fire. Just l)efore 
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the engagement began, he was ordered by his &ther, 
who commanded the ship, to remain in the cabin. 

The picture is that of a white-haired lad reluctantly 
obeying, sitting with dangling feet in a big chair, with 
eyes wide open, with attentive ears and lips parted in 
an attitude of breathless suspense. Oulside the guns 
roar, the reverberations shake the ship, the smoke fills 
the cabin ; shouts and cries and hoarse orders mingle 
with the miscellaneous tumult, the stir and hum of 
battle, the blows of the waves on the ship's side. 
The noises seem to increase; a terrified imagination 
adds to them ; faster and faster the guns are fired ; the 
shot strike the ship, sending the sharp splinters on 
their deadly errands. Trembling with nervous excite- 
ment, anxious to know for himself what was going on, 
held back only by his fear of disobedience, the slight 
figure, yielding to an uncontrollable impulse, runs 
out on deck. He has chosen the right time; for as 
he reaches the crimson-stained planks his father falls 
like a log, covered with blood. He throws himself 
upon the lifeless form with sobs and tears, piteous cries 
mingle with kisses on the white lips; and then he rises 
suddenly, the instinct of* vengeancB, of battle right, 
burning within him, rushes to the fii-st officer and begs 
him, as he points to the Spanish ship, to avenge his 
father's death. The crew catch his spirit, the battle is 
renewed with exceeding energy, the Spanish ship is 
taken and destroyed. 

Tlie boy ever afterward followed the sea, and rose, 
step by step, in the Dutch navy, learning the difficult 
trade of seamanship, the mysterious secrets of the sea, 
the profession of the naval officer, until he knew how 
to do his work both bravely and boldly ; at twenty-seven 
years of age he was a captain of a frigate. Finally he 
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was made admiral, and no name was greater in the 
naval annals of tlie Dutch than his. He possessed 
certain qualities which are invaluable in the man who 
wai^s at sea, — absolute fearlessness, readiness of re- 
source, and a way of attempting and successfully 
accomplishing the unusual and diificult thing. 

To surprise an enemy is the first effort of a successful 
military genius. The very essence of surprise is the un- 
expected; this applies not only to time, but to manner. 
The Alps are impassable, but Hannibal crosses them; 
they are still impassable, but NajDoleon traverses them. 
Ships cannot run the gauntlet of forts, but Farragut 
makes his wav to New Orleans. 

So it happened that Admiral Tromp, thirtj'^-three 
years after the Gibraltar battle, does some splendid 
fighting on his own account in the year 1639 with his 
Spanish foes. 

The chroniclers tell us bow a great armada sets forth 
again from Spain ; not since 1588 had Spain gathered 
such a mighty fleet; one ship alone, the Mater Teresa, 
was the largest ever seen, of 2400 tons, canying 70 
guns and 1200 men. The fleet numbered in guns 2000, 
and in men 24,000. It was a fleet to flv from and seek 
shelter in the safety of a port, unless something like 
equality in armament or men may be had. Tromp 
sighted the Spanish fleet off Beveziers, when he had 
only thirteen ships to meet sixty-seven men-of-war, 
better equipped every one of them than his own. Soon 
De Witt and Banckers joined him with tl)eir squadrons, 
when he had altogether tlie small number of thirty-one 
ships. In the <;ouncil of war which followed, doubt of 
the propriety of attack having risen, De Witt impetu- 
ouj?ly spoke, incensed at a suggestion of withdrawal. 
'' Not a bit of it," he cried ; " there is room at the bottom 
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for them all, and the sooner we begin to send them there, 
the better." Then the Dutchmen passed the loving-cup 
and went back to their ships. At midnight on the fol- 
lowing night the Dutch began a cannonade which car- 
ried terror into the Spanish fleet. It was moonlight, 
but wheu the sun arose, the Spanish admiml, Oquendo, 
was making the best of his way to the shelter of Dover 
Castle on the English coast. He found himself, how- 
ever, in the shallow waters made by the Goodwin Sands, 
enti-apped. Tromp merely stationed his fleet, divided 
into two parts, at either end of this shallow place, and 
the Spanish admiral, to his chagrin, was caught. The 
English were puzzled and distressed at the situation. 
They were anxious that Tromp should go; but no, he 
vowed he would remain, and he remained. In the 
meantime the Dutch were not idle; they built and 
br)ught ships; shipwrights worked day and night. 
Week after week passed. The English sent a fleet 
under Admiral Pennington to watch the situation. 
Pennington intimated to Tromp that it would be a 
brave thing to have it out at sea. "If Oquendo will 
come out, I will fight him at sea," he said. His fleet 
now numbered 110 vessels. He felt conscious of his 
strength. Oquendo sent through Pennington the reply 
that he had no powder. And Tromp — it was a strange 
thing in warfare — said, "I have powder enough for 
both; I will give him half of mine." This was not 
invitation enough. "It is not only powder I need, 
but masts for my ships," said Oquendo. To him again 
Tromp made reply, "I have plenty of masts, a whole 
ship-load of them, and you can have them if you will 
only come out and meet me." Oquendo, however, 
shrugged his shoulders and declined. 

Did ever an admiral in the world's history before or 
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since offer to equip his enem.y and then fight him? It 
is a strange tale, but true. Not to go further into par- 
ticulars, it is sufficient to say that on the 20th of 
October, 1639, the Spanish fleet was terribly beaten by 
the Dutch; out of 67 shi^Ds only 18 reached Dunkerque 
in safet3\ Five thousand men out of 24,000 were 
killed or wounded; 1800 were taken prisoners. Span- 
ish pride was greatl}^ humiliated. Dutch gloi'ification 
was pardonable. Tromp had won laurels for himself 
and had been of inestimable value to his country. It 
was this redoubtable Dutchman' that the English had 
to fight in the vear 1652. 

But the English had a man to meet him of equally 
brilliant genius afloat and of a wider range of experience 
in different walks of life. The seething sea of English 
national life, political and religious persecutions, the 
growing love in the minds of men for equality under 
the law, and for liberty of thought in all matters, civil 
and religious, had found issue in the troublous times 
of the Commonwealth; and from the midmost heat of 
that strife, where Cavalier and Roundhead contended 
with desperate fierceness, and from the ranks of the 
army, stmnge as it maj- seem, there came the foremost 
naval captain of his time, Robert Blake, who at fift}^ 
years was appointed by the great Protector admiral and 
general at sea. He had been at Oxford. He was sent to 
Parliament. He had fought with the army of the Parlia- 
ment in an array of strong men who inscribed in Latin 
upon their banners, " Let us not for the sake of living 
lose what men should live for." He had fought with 
skill and bmvery in the gi'eat engagements, notabl}' in 
the siege at Lyme; ably against the brilliant Prince 
Rupert, that most dashing Cavalier. Then with a wise 
prescience, but with little knowledge of the treacherous 
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ways of the sea and of the necessity for long schooling 
in sea-craft, a prescience however justified by the re- 
sult, he was put in command by Cromwell of the 
disaffected navy in which the Royalist spirit predomi- 
nated, a large part of which went over to the standard 
of Prince Rupert and became a thorn in the side of the 
Parliament. 

The parliamentary generals at sea somehow learned 
their new profession, and they carried with them when 
they embarked that same severe Puritan spirit, that 
heroic self-denial, that trust in the God of battles, 
which won for them the great victories of Naseby and 
Mars ton Moor. Blake held his squadrons together 
when disaffection arose, with the savingr which became 
celebrated, which outlined the principle that has ani- 
mated the English navy from that day to this. "It is 
not our business to mind state affairs," he said, "but 
to keep foreigners from fooling us." 

At sea Blake had a remarkable career as a naval 
officer, his political opponents themselves being judges, 
as witness the commendation of the Royalist, Claren- 
don, who said of him : — 

" He was the fii-st man that declined the old track, 
and made it manifest that the science might be attained 
in less time than was imagined, and despised those 
rules which had been long in practice, to keep his ship 
and men out of danger, which had been held in former 
times a point of great ability and circumspection, as if 
the principal art requisite in the captain of a ship had 
been to be sure to come home safe again. He was the 
first man who brought the ships to contemn castles on 
shore, which had been thought ever very formidable, 
and were discovered by him only to make a noise, and 
to fright those who could rarely be hurt by them. He 
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was the first that infused that proportion of courage 
into the seamen, by making them see by experience 
what mighty things they could do if they were resolved, 
and taught them to fight in fire as well as upon water; 
and though he hath been very well imitated and fol- 
lowed, he was the first that drew the copy of naval 
courage, and bold and resolute achievement." 

Of Blake's great achievement at Santa Cruz, where 
he entered a harbor with seven forts, two castles, and 
seventeen ships to oppose him, entered and fought to 
victory, with his "worn and rotting ships,'' Clarendon 
wrote : " The whole action was so miraculous, that all 
men who knew the place concluded that no sober man 
with what courage so ever endued, would ever under- 
take it; and thej^ could hardly pensuade themselves to 
believe what they had done; whilst tl)e Spaniards com- 
forted themselves with the belief that they were devils, 
and not men, who had destroyed them in such a manner." 

It is the character and ability of these two represen- 
tative seamen which makes the battle off Dungeness a 
battle worthy to be remembered, if for no other reason : 
Tromp first among Dutch admirals, if we except De 
Ruyter;^ Blake first among English admirals. Nelson 
only excepted, and Xelson himself with characteristic 
modesty placed Blake at tlie head of the great admii^als 
of En gland. 2 

These two men met as gladiators in the plain of the 
sea to contend for the honor of theii* respective peoples, 

^ "De Rnyter is the foremost figure, not only on tl)e Dutch service, but 
among all the naval officers of that age." — Mahan. 

2 A commendation, however, seeminglj' tinctured with professional 
envy. The remark is found iu a letter to Earl St. Vincent, in reference 
probably to the attack at Santa Cruz : " I do not reckon myself equal to 
Blake, but, if I recollect right, he was more obliged to the wind coming off 
the laud than tu any exertions of his own." 
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and to win, if possible, victory for them, and thereby 
illustrious names for themselves. 

Previous to the great battle off the Ness there had 
been a spirited though indecisive action in May of this 
same year, 1652, between these two admirals. The 
flagships were engaged, and to the contending fleets 
the first indication of the equality of their antagonists 
was manifested. Each knew that the enemy was not 
to be despised. On the 6lh of August the fleets again 
made ready to engage, but a heavy gale arising, Blake 
sought shelter in port. Tromp retired to the Texel, 
losing six frigates, which fell into the hands of the 
English. 

For this withdrawal from the scene of action he 
narrowly escaped court-martial. He was highly indig- 
nant at his treatment. 

About this time he wrote feelingly: '^To fight the 
enemy and risk my life causes no trouble to ray mind, 
but that, having done all in my power to serve my 
country, I should come home to be exposed to sus- 
picions and jealousies and ill-will, — that, having done 
all that a soldier and sailor can do, with the brains that 
God has given me, I should be required to give an 
account of my deeds, — this takes away all my pleasure 
and zeal in the service." 

In the meantime an engagement between De Ruyter 
and the Englishman, Admiral Ayscae, having taken 
place, in which the former lost severely, the captains 
of the fleet began to demand that Tromp should be 
placed in command. Valuing his country more than 
his wounded pride, he joined the fleet again, at the 
urgent solicitation of those who had been ready to con- 
demn him. The fleet was overjoyed to see '^ Father " 
Tromp again in charge. 
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He was to meet Blake again, and "Orange forever" 
was to be the battle-cry of these most hardy sons of the 
sea: With exceeding wisdom and tact he managed his 
"children," as he called them, and won their affection 
so that they would willingly follow him upon any 
desperate service. A like characteristic was possessed 
by Nelson, who held his fleet through their affections 
as a man holds his right hand for instant obedience. 

Tromp set out one day in November, in the midst of 
severe weather, with the intent to convoy an immense 
fleet of 500 merchantmen from the Mense out to the 
sea, he having under his command 98 men-of-war.^ 
Blake was reported as off the Downs. Tromp ordered 
the merchantmen and half his fleet to return, he deem- 
ing it unwise to subject so large a force of non-com- 
batants to the risks of a naval battle. 

When Blake made out the Dutch fleet in the distance 
off the Goodwins, he called a council of war on board 
the Triumph^ his flagship. His fleet had been broken 
up into squadrons; twent}' ships had gone to Elsinore 
under Admiral Ball; Penn had sailed with a like 
number to convov a fleet from Newcastle to London; a 
division of twelve ships was at Plymouth Sound; fif- 
teen were ordered into the Ness for repairs. He had 
been cruising between Essex and Hampshire, assured 
in his own mind that, as the winter was just at hand, 
nothing, in the way of attack, would be done until the 
fair weather of spring should set in It was doubtless 
part of Tromp's plan to surprise Blake when the time 
for fighting at sea seemed to be past. The seamen of 

3 These Dumbers are differently stated. In Life of Cornelis Tromp, 
LoDd. 1G07, they are placed at *' 73 men-of-war, besides foreships and other 
small vessels and traders, and 3<K) merchant ships." This is probably 
nearer to the truth. 

' Tromp spoke of the English as "52 sail strong, great and small." 
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that day dreaded the inclement winter of those northern 
latitudes. The cold, the boisterous winds, the suffering, 
the hunger, the dangers inseparable from winter cruis- 
ing were not to their minds. Nature enforced a truce. 
Tromp's plan was a bold one. He would suddenly 
descend upon the English fleet thus off their guard. 
He would close up the Thames and either crush Blake 
with his superior force or drive him down the Channel, 
clearing the coast, which would then be at his mercy. 

All this Blake surmising explained to his captains 
at a conference, and informed them of his resolution. 
He would not be driveu down the Channel, leaving the 
towns on the coast to be plundered by these Dutchmen. 
If necessary he would fight, and that to the bitter end. 
His captains agreed to his decision, returned to their 
ships, and made them ready for action. Blake there- 
upon immediately took to the open sea, determined that 
he would not be caught in a trap like Oquendo. It 
was a wise move, for at Rye Bay he had hope of assist- 
ance, and his fortj''-six ships ^ would better be added 
to, he having an enemy to encounter more formidable 
than either Frenchman or Spaniard. 

It was on the afternoon of December 9 that Blake ran 
out with his forty-six ships, Tromp in full chase after 
him to cut him off. Until sunset English and Dutch 
seamanship was put to the test. It was well for Blake 
that he did not delay in fancied security where he was, 
for the flat-bottomed Dutch vessels would have had an 
advantage over him in the shallow waters, and now in 
the open sea there could be no ship superior to his ships, 
and English seamen have never admitted inferiority to 
any men of the sea in knowledge of their craft. From 

I Stated also at tbirty-sevea men-of-war and frigates, with five ships 
and tugs. 
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two o'clock until five the I'ace continued, the wind strong 
from the west ; the darkness compelled anchorage at last, 
and Tromp came to anchor two miles northwest of Dover. 

All the night the fleet experienced a heavy storm, 
the ships swayed and strained at tlieir cables, keep- 
ing the captains solicitous for their safety. At ten 
the next morning the wind came out from the north- 
northwest; some of the men-of-war and five ships were 
separated from the fleet. 

At noon the English made sail; the Dutch did like- 
wise. The blue flag was hoisted on Tromp's flagship 
for general pursuit. 

The two fleets ran like birds over the blue sea, dip- 
ping their wings almost to the water's edge as they 
leaned over to leeward. Stanch fleets they were, — 
crowded with the shoi-t, thick, stout Dutchmen, stolid 
in their strength; manned with the brave, resourceful 
Englishmen, dogged in their endeavor and daring to the 
point of utter despair; commanded by two men each 
unique in the chronicles of the sea. It will be a duel 
when they meet, a duel compelling keen and active 
exertion of mind and weapon. 

An hour had scarcely gone by when the Dutch per- 
ceived that they were gaining, for the outlines of the 
English ships were more distinct before them. At one 
o'clock they drew near, and then some of our "nimblest 
sailors," said Tromp, "began to fire at them." 

Still the chase continued. Tromp crowded on sail 
until the masts strained and the green seas dashed over 
the decks. 

At three o'clock Tromp had reached Dungeness Head, 
"with design," as he said, "to prevent the enemy." 
The conflict was imminent. 

Blake made toward the foe, with a determination 
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to get the weather gauge. Tromp came down upon 
him in the Brederode^ his flagship; Blake with great 
skill shot the Triumph under his bow and gained his 
advantage. An Englishman's seamanship is as. much 
a national characteristic as a Frenchman's politeness or 
a German's thoroughness. 

In passing, the Brederode and Triumph exchanged 
broadsides, the rolling thunders of the fight. They 
were in for it now, at close quarters, well-matched, 
valiant men, Tromp with more ships, Blake with better 
guns. Captain Battin, in the Garland,^ forty-eight 
guns, essayed to do what the Triumph had done, fol- 
lowing with spirit, but the Dutchmen were too quick 
for him, for the Brederode struck the stern of the Gar- 
land with great force, caiTying away the " Bolt-sprit " 
and the point of the ship's head by the shock. 

This brought them together, and a desperate fight 
ensued, both ships having suffered from the collision. 
Fast and furious was the fighting, and the Garland^ 
the smaller ship, would have suffered had not Captain 
Haxson, in a trader of thirty guns, come to the rescue 
in the Bonadventure and placed himself on the other 
side of the Brederode, The Brederode was thus between 
two fires, having her sides pounded by the close can- 
nonading of the English ships. 

Great was the peril ,of Tromp. It had likely gone 
hard with him now, had not the vice-admiral, Evertsen, 
come to his relief and ranged alongside the Bonadven- 
ture on the other side. 

Here were four ships in close quarters, grappled 
together, pounding away at each other as they tossed 
side by side. Upon the issue of this small battle the 
result of the day's fighting turned. 

^ Tromp called this ship the Hone and Crown in his report. 
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Broadside followed broadside from each of the four 
contestants; the smoke rolled up and floated away in 
clouds, which were followed successively by other thick 
billowy masses, rising higher and higher, up above the 
decks and the yards and the topmasts, until, ethereal- 
ized, they disappeared in the steelly winter sk3\ On 
each ship were hard- breathing men, of valiant races, 
doing their utmost to overcome the enemy. One of 
Tromp's men, with exceptional daring, seizing the 
cables of the Garland^ swung himself into her, and 
through "a shower of shot" climbed up to the main- 
top-gallant mast, pulled down the red flag of England, 
and put up the flag of the Princes in its place amid 
great cries and battle shouts. 

"For which Heroick Action," sa3^s an old chronicler 
quaintly, "he had a Gratification given him by the 
States of 500 Dutch Livers." 

Tromp's private secretary fell dead before him on the 
deck. He took no note of it. On such occasions the 
commonness of Death makes him to be despised of brave 
men; the thing to be done rises to such height in the 
imagination. The admiml, unconcerned, continuing on 
deck, fought his ship steadily, with an eye for every 
chance. 

Then Tromp used the eloquence of an old seaman, 
plain and strong and inspiring words, and bade his 
men, who had fought for a long hour, to board the 
English ship, which they did with great spirit, spring- 
ing over tlie sides, clambering up the rigging and 
dropping on the deck. So desperate was the attack that 
Captain Haxson, by a sln^ewd and desperate device, 
blew up the upper deck of the Garland^ hurling many 
a thickset fellow from the Holland dykes into the air 
to find a grave in the Channel seas. But with un- 
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daunted resolve the bold fellows held their own, and 
forced the Englishmen to yield. The defeat had an 
added pang of disappointment, for both Captains Bat- 
ten and Uaxson had sworn to Blake in a moment of 
enthusiasm, that "they would either bring him the 
Dutch admiral or sink him to the bottom of the sea," 
and they both lost their ships and were made prisoners. 

They found the Garland almost bereft of officers, two 
captains killed, and 60 men out of 150 fallen on the deck. 
The crew surrendered, and the Orange flag was nailed to 
the mast, with great shouts and cheers. Tromp took a 
hundred prisoners from the G-arland. Emulating his 
chief's success, Evertsen captured the Bonadventure in 
the same way. It was a hard fight, for it was a fight 
against Englishmen. 

In the meantime Blake was sore beset in the Triumph^ 
having been attacked by two Dutchmen at once, under 
Vice-Admiral De Ruyter, whom by desperate fighting 
and good seamanship he shook off. He was eager to 
engage in the fight with the Brederode, but the Dutch, 
following their custom of endeavoring to render the 
enemy helpless by destroying his rigging, had crippled 
the Triumph by wounding her fore-topmast and main- 
stay, and it was impossible for him to render assistance 
to the Garland and Bonadventure, The whole fleet was 
engaged on either side, but with no great result, 
although there had been the hardest sort of encounter 
between the Triumph and some twenty vessels of the 
enemy. The Triumph when attacked was quickly sup- 
ported by Captain Lionel Lane in the Victory and Cap- 
tain John Mildmay in the Vanguard^ who in no way 
lessened the prestige of English seamen, and won the 
lasting gratitude of Blake. 

The Triumph was boarded three several times by the 
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doughtj' Dutchmen; three several times were they 
beaten off her deck. 

Think of what it meant for the English to hear the 
shouts of the eneni}- in their ears, the detestable, rough, 
uncouth jargon, as thej^ no doubt thought it, on their 
decks. Think of what it meant to drive and shove 
and beat the burlj^ fellows as they clambered over the 
sides. Think of what it meant to see their fierce eyes, 
to hear their hard, jDanting breath, to know by sad- 
dest knowledge, as one's messmate fell, their mighty 
prowess. 

They were fighting for their sea-home, — mess cloth 
and hammock, and little else, — in those davs on a man- 
of-war; but back of them was Cromwell and the Par- 
liament, their own England as it had never been before 
in all the Royalist days. 

So the fight went, on that part of the plain of the 
tossing sea where Blake fought that day, Dutch deter- 
mination against English pluck, Dutch pluck against 
English determination. Dutch bravery against English 
desperation — and English desperation won. 

There was great slaughter of men, and the Triumph 
was but a poor skeleton of a ship afterward; a hundred 
shots made black holes in her hull; her sails hung like 
so many rope yarns. Had it not been for the Vanguard 
and the Sapphire^ a little trader of thirty guns, she 
would scarcel}' have floated in safety; and had it not 
been for the friendly night more than all, — for the night 
comes soon in the early winter, — the Triuynjyh would 
not have escaped. England would have lost one of 
her greatest admirals. '* By occasion of the night com- 
ing on, we were saved," wrote Blake, "being then left 
almost alone." 

Blake drew off towai-d Dover Roads in the thick 

K 
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weather. About dark Captain Juinbol's ship caught fire 
and blew up, and of her crew but few were saved by the 
Dutch fleet; this was the most serious disaster which be- 
fell the Dutch on that day. At nine o'clock that night 
Trorap still heard firing in the distance. Blake in the 
meantime had made the best of his way to an anchomge.^ 

The next day he gathered his crippled ships together 
and sought anchorage in the Thames, for the wind blew 
heavily from the southwest, and he was ill prepared to 
meet that storm fury and the fury of the enemy at the 
same time. There he proposed to repair damages and 
concentrate his squadrons. 

Tromp weathered the gale, having spent the night 
repairing injuries, and assembled his fleet. 

Tromp held his position. On the day after the fight 
he captured an English ship of fourteen guns, and the 
fleet were kept busy making repairs. " We had but 
very few men killed and wounded," he wTOte, although 
this is contixidicted by the English, who contend that 
the Dutch lost heavily. The same day he attempted 
at one o'clock to make Dover Straits, but at night they 
had made but little progress and were compelled to 
anchor, Dover bearing northeast. The next day Cap- 
tain Sentson brought in at ten o'clock the Hermiles, 
twenty-six guns, one of the Parliament ships. 

On the following day the wind came out from the 
north-northeast, and the Dutch fleet stood for the coast 
of France, anchored in the Road of Bullen, where 
Tromp wrote an account of his victory to their High 
and Mightinesses of the States, and said: "As soon 
as we shall get all our Fleet together again, if the 
Wind and opportunity permit, we will go and make an- 
other attack upon the English according to our Orders," 

i For dimensions of En^lisli sliips, see Appendix A. 
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It was a decided victory for Admiral Tromp, for he 
had captured two of the enemj-'s ships, one had, been 
burned, three sunk, and there had been many losses 
in dead and wounded. His men had fought valiantly. 
The confidence of his countrymen had not been mis- 
placed. 

During the battle, while Tromp was watching the 
progress of the fight, one of his crew rushed by him 
with a bag of powder, and, not recognizing him, told 
him to clear the gangway, at the same time giving him 
a box on the ear that nearly knocked him over. The 
astonished admiral looked up, but said not a word, and 
walked to another part of the ship. When the battle 
was over, he sent for the man to come to the mast. The 
sailor, alarmed, and wondering why he was sent for, 
upon question remembered that he had struck some 
one in the excitement of the battle. The admiral 
quieted his fears of punishment when he learned that 
it ^vas Tromp himself, and said to him, "You need not 
be afraid, my son, for you did your duty. Never allow 
any man to interfere in the execution of your orders. 
But next time vou hit, don't hit so hai-d." To his 
delight the admiral promoted him on the spot.^ 

The Dutch for the time were masters of the Channel. 
The sun of English sea-sovereignty had been eclipsed 
by the smoke of the Dutch cannon. English writers 

1 A somewhat similar story is told of Lord Kelson, on the Victory. 
Hammocks were heing piped down one evening, when a main-top-man, 
throwing his hammock over his shoulder, struck the admiral, who was 
standing too near the hammock netting:, on the head, and felled him to the 
deck. The mortilied seaman, with profuse excuses, attempted to help him 
to rise, hut the admiral declined, and, regaining his feet, said, "Never 
mind, man! It served me right ; no business in the way! " while the old 
salt, considering himself lucky to escape rebuke, walked away, chagrined 
at his carelessness. 

To keep a clear gangway is an indispensable duty for any person aboard 
a man-of-war, from the admiral down. 
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have ajffected to make little of Tromp's victory. 
Lediard, writing in 1725, speaks of it as "an incon- 
siderable success"; they make it "a Matter of great 
Triumph," remarking that "Van Tromp was led away 
by so silly a Pride and Vanity to pass through the 
Channel with a Broom at the Main topmast head, as it 
were to sweep the Seas of the English. Though he 
paid for it with his Life afterwards." The tradition 
of the broom at the masthead still survives, with a 
doubt cast upon its truth by the later historians. Yet 
Burchett, writing in 1720, repeats it, and he could 
easily have had it by word of mouth from some survivor 
of the time. Its first mention is in the columns of the 
Daili/ Intelligence of London of the 9th of March of the 
following year. It was readily believed to be true, and 
was adjudged a part of the insolence of the Dutch, who 
were known to trail the English ensign through the 
water from the stern of their ships — an insult than 
which none could be greater. 

If the victory is to be measured by the chagrin and 
mortification of the English, it was indeed famous. 
To be sure,' Blake had fewer ships, less by half, all 
told, than the Dutch, but they were for the most part 
better equipped, and his heavy weight of metal told in 
his favor. ' 

At the result Blake was mightily cast down. While 
recognizing that he had not failed to do all that was 
possible under the circumstances against superior num- 
bers, he yet was out of patience with his officers, some 
of whom had lamentably failed to do their duty in the 
engagement. In his letter giving account'of his defeat 
to the Council of State, he wrote: — 

"I am bound to let your honours know that there was 
much baseness of spirit, not among the merchantmen 
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only, but in many of the state's ships. And therefore 
I make it my earnest request that your honours would 
be pleased to send down some gentlemen to take an 
impartial and strict examination of the deportment of 
several commaudei's, that you may know who are to be 
confided in and who are not. . . . And I hope it will 
not be unseasonable for me, in behalf of myself, to 
desire your honouns that you would think of giving 
me, your unworthy servant, a discharge from this 
employment, as far too great for me, especiall)'' as your 
honours have added two such able gentlemen ^ for the 
undertaking of that charge, so that I may spend the 
remainder of my days in private retirement, and in 
prayers to the Lord for blessings on j'ou and on this 
Nation." For a short time the feeling in London ran 
high against Blake, the natural result of wounded 
feelings at defeat, whose justification the populace are 
generally unwilling to listen to. "But Polic}-," says 
a Dutch writer, "being dextrous in covering the fail- 
ings of great men husht them Jill up in silence." 

Blake's popularity with his officers and men over- 
came all adverse criticism. His requests to the Council 
of State were all granted except that referring to his 
own retirement. The Parliament, as he had asked, 
sent down gentlemen " to take an impartial arid strict 
examination into the conduct of some of the naval com- 
manders." It was conducted with great thoroughness. 
They found that the fleet was tinctured with disloyalty. 
The infractions of naval discipline, however, were at 
the time their chief concern. Suspensions ,and dis- 
missals were made after close scrutinv- Blake's own 
official family was not excepted. His secretary was 
dismissed. Captains Young, Taylor, Saltonstall, and 

^ Monk and Deane. 
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Chapman were committed to the Tower of London. 
Blake's own brother Benjamin was broken and sent on 
shore for some neglect of duty. Such heroic purging 
tended to enhance the reputation of Blake and the 
efficiency of the service. At Blake's suggestion twenty 
new frigates were built. Captain Ayscue felt that he 
had been deserted by Blake, openly charged him with 
the loss of the battle, and protested that he would no 
longer serve under him. The Parliament, in order to 
avoid a scandal and to assuage his wounded feelings, 
'* ordered him a gratification of <£300 sterling, besides 
c£180 that had been assigned him before upon the 
Revenues of some lands in Ireland."^ 

So confident became the Dutch after this victory, that 
they were audacious enough to land a force in the 
county of Kent. The people, however, arose and drove 
them back to the sea with such vigor that tbey left 
behind a large part of the cattle which they had plun- 
dered, and the English took 100 prisoners. The inva- 
sion alarmed the English with a thought of possible 
dangers in the future and aggravated Blake's defeat.^ 

This defeat was the badly played prelude to a series 
of victories for the English. It served to strengthen 
the navy, in one particular especially. Vessels loaned 
to the government by merchantmen had been permitted 
to retain their commanding officers, some of whom were 
in sympathy with the Stuarts and in communication 
with the enemy. This abuse was corrected. The press 
gang had made the manning of the fleet intensely un- 
popular. Laws were passed making a better distribu- 
tion of prize money, giving advances on the pay of the 
men, and making arrangements for allotments to their 

1 Life of Cornelia Tromp, Load. 1678, p. 89. 

2 Columna RostraUi, p. 112. 



families at home, thus adding to the popularity of the 
service. The bitterness of defeat was made the means 
of organizing victory in the future. It had been well 
for the Dutch -had like piecautions been taken. 

The gratification felt by the Dutch was extraordinary. 
Their pride rose to a great height. No victory over Spain 
had given them such a sense of exaltation. Letters of 
marque were issued to every one asking for them. 
Privateers were fitted out at everj' port. A Imndred 
letters of marque were granted in a single week. 
Depredations were made upon English coasting ships 
and fishermen. Two Zealand privateers brought into 
one port thirteen prizes in eleven days. The Dutch 
were indeed sovereigns of the seas. Tromp had brought 
them a great victory. The battle off the Ness would 
henceforth be remembered by future genemtions as a 
great and glorious victory in Dutch naval aunals. 

It does not lessen the significance of this initial 
success to remember that soon after, in February, 1658, 
began a tremendous three days' battle off Portland, in 
which the now famous rivals, Tromp and Blake, fought 
desperately for the rulership of the narrow seas. But 
the spirit of the Dutch admiral exceeded that of the 
importance of the navy in the minds of the Dutch 
authorities, for they took but little pains to put their 
fleet in good condition when they next met the English 
sea-power afloat. 

It was a defensive war now, as is shown bj- a sentence 
in Tromp's report of that celebmted engagement. At 
the close, he wrote: "Two hours after, Blake having 
assembled all his Forces, made show as if he would fall 
upon us once more. When I saw that, I took in my 
sails, and let him know that I was ready to begin 
again with him; upon which, after the Vanguards 
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of the two Fleets had charged one another for some 
time, the English at length sheer'd off to Seaward, 
and Blake being out of cannon shot came no more 
at us/'i 

Finally the defeat of the Dutch under as bixive officers 
as ever served any nation, rendered possible only be- 
cause of a naval force too small for efficient work, 
was boldly declared in the Assembly of the States. 
Admiral De Witt, seconding the statements of Tromp, 
told the Deputies that it was impossible to fight 
the English any longer unless with large reenforce- 
ment of ships. The accomplished De Ruyter emphati- 
cally declared that he would go no more to sea with such 
a fleet as vthey then had. De Witt spoke out frankly 
in the great Assembly. "Why," said he, "should I 
keep silence any longer? I am here before my sov- 
ereigns; I am free to speak — and I must say that 
the English are at present master both of us and 
the seas." 

Tromp's influence upon naval warfare was consider- 
able. There is a general recognition of his "masterly 
ability " among naval historians. His reputation was 
as good as a line-of-battle ship to the Dutch. In all 
their naval wars his name was a power. A new phase 
of naval tactics, to form a "line ahead " of small squad- 
rons with the wind abeam, became the object of the 
commanders of that period as they entered into battle. 
This- line ahead, which the English used as a tactical 
formation, was adopted by them from the Dutch. 
After 1639 Tromp is known to have divided his fleet 
into as many as fifteen small divisions. The unit then 
was the squadron, and not the single ship. 

Tromp's reputation will never lessen in Holland nor 

1 See Appendix A (1). 
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in the minds of men wlio delight in brave deeds of 
daring on the sea. 

TJie gloiy of the Dutch after the battle off the Ness 
was short-lived — short-lived, but while it lasted it 
was heart-warming and eye-gladdening in the extreme. 
"By tlie death of TromiD," said an old writer, "the 
Dutch fleet became as a body without a soul." 
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<< See, they fly amazed o*er rocks and sands ! 

One danger they grasp to shun a greater fate ; 
In Tain they cried for aid to weeping lands, 

The nymphs and sea-gods mourn their lost estate. 
Forever more adieu, thou ever-dazzling Sun ! 
From thy untimely end thy master's fate begun. 
Enough, thou mighty God of War! 
Now we sing, 
Bless the King ! 
Let us drink to ev'ry English tar.'* 

— Contemporary Ballad. 

And here it may be observed, without vanity, that although the 
confederate fleet was considerable stronger than theirs, yet were 
they beaten by an inferior number. For, by reason of the calm 
and the thickness of the weather, it was not possible for maitV of 
the Dutch ships or of the blue squadron to engage, whereas, had 
we been favored with clear weather and a gale of wind, it is very 
probable that not so much as one of the French ships would have 
escaped. — Burchett, Transactions at Sea, p. 469. 

Russell, though compelled to win the victory of La Hog^ie 
against his will, took care to render his splendid victory as little 
advantageous as possible. — Hall am. Const, Hist, of Eng., Vol. 
m., 706. 

The bold, compulsory, although unadvisable, engagement off 
Cape La Hague, on the part of the French, brought Admiral Tour- 
ville into well-merited prominence. The French people, ever enam- 
oured of a brilliant action, sang his praises with enthusiasm. Not 
even the defeat of the second day availed to throw a cloud over it. 
The fortunate escape through the Race to Saint Malo added lustre 
to his name. His action illustrates a cardinal principle of warfare. 
A hazardous attack bravely undertaken not infrequently justifies 
itself by an unexpected good fortune which unclenches victoi*y 
from the stern grasp of Fate. 
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MAY 19, 1692. 

Ik the year 1692 William III. and Mary were joint 
rulers of Great Britain. James II. was in exile, in- 
triguing for return. Louis XIV., the Great Mon- 
arch, was on the throne of France in active sympathy 
with the dethroned ruler. In England there was a 
condition of political unrest, whose outcome the wisest 
could not predict. The Protestant party was in the 
ascendant, but the Catholic faction was powerful. 
France and Ireland were in sympathy with James, and 
actively aggressive, while the occupants of the tlu*one 
were called "usurpers,*' and to a large number the idea 
of being ruled by an imported monarch was distasteful. 
Nevertheless, at tlie last, owing to the tyrannous rule of 
James there had been marked unanimity in the invita- 
tion to William of Orange to undertake the serious 
business of government for the English people. Tories, 
High Churchmen, and Whigs united in the request 
that he should intervene with "arms for the restoration 
of English liberty and the protection of the Protestant 
religion." 

This request was carried to the Hague by Admiral 
Herbert, the most popular of English seamen, who 
had been deprived of his command by a refusal to vote 

^ This battle is properly called La Hougue, after the second phase, or 
secoud day's battle. The first day's fight was creditable to the French, 
and was fought of! Cape La Hague. The second day's figlit resulted in an 
English victory. The French have adopt-ed the English designation' See 
Troade, Bat. Nav. de la Francey Vol. I., p. 215. 

189 
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against the " Test." The Test Act was passed to insure 
the Protestant supremacy, and "required from every one 
in the civil and military emplojrment of the State the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, a declaration against 
transubstantiation, and a reception of the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England." 

To maintain this was to hold the kingdom for the 
Protestant party. 

The flight of James IT. was the inevitable outcome 
of his tyrannous selfishness, his disregard of the rights 
of the people, his attempt to overthrow the religious 
privileges of his subjects, that were at variance with 
his own beliefs. The nation rose up in wrath against 
him. He failed to understand its temper. Since 
Magna Charta the spirit of revolt against the tyran- 
nous exactions of kings had grown in the minds of 
the English people, until they were ready to resent 
any infraction of their privileges. 

It is only by contrasting the situation of the opposing 
forces that the true historic perspective can be seen 
which makes the battle of Cape La Hogue noteworthy 
in the annals of naval warfare. It seems therefore 
necessary to enter somewhat into the narrative of the 
events which preceded and which found in it their 
culmination. 

It was a military and political error of the greatest 
moment to him, which, at this juncture in the history 
of England, led Louis to declare war upon Germany, 
thus permitting William of Orange to leave Holland 
with a feeling of security and accept the invitation of 
the English people. 

James, panic-stricken on hearing of the proposed 
expedition, sought in every way to redeem his errors ; 
but it was too late. In Tor Bay, on the 5th of Novem- 
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ber, 1688, William landed from his fleet of six hundred 
transports, escorted by fifty men-of-war. An army 
thirteen thousand strong entered the city of Exeter 
amid the joyous acclaims of its citizens. 

The army which James had collected at Salisbury fell 
back in disorder. It was honeycombed with disaffection. 
Every step of William's progress was like a triumphal 
march, with the numbers of his adherents constantly 
increasing. James saw there was no hope ; fleeing to 
London, he found that his daughter Anne had left the 
palace of Saint James to join the insurgent Darbj' at 
Nottingham. His cup of bitterness now seemed full. 
"God help me," he said, "for my own children have 
forsaken me." Attempting to fly, he was captured by 
some fishermen and escorted back to London by a troop 
of Life Guards; but he was allowed to escape, as the 
easiest way of solving a difficult problem of govern- 
ment, which would have been greatly complicated bj' 
his presence. 

The theoiT of the moderate Tories was generallj- 
accepted by Parliament that James had ceased to be 
king, denying, however, that the throne could be 
vacant, and claiming that from the moment of his 
flight the sovereignty rested in his daughter Mary, 
wife of William, Prince of Orange. Mary refnsiiig 
to reign without her husband, the two were conjointly 
given the sovereignty. A Bill of Rights passed bj' 
Parliament, which recited their grievances and which 
pledged the new rulei's to preserve the ancient liberties 
of the English people, was received by them, and they 
made promise to assert the supremac}- of the laws and 
"to govern by advice of Parliament." 

The difficult problem of succession with its confusing 
questions had thus been settled on the 13th of February, 
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1689. Henceforth England wa.s to be governed by a 
foreigner, under circumstances of the greatest difficulty, 
with a nation divided into factions, rent in twain by re- 
ligious beliefs, crippled in every department, therefore, 
as far as working efficiency is concerned, only united, 
if it could be said to be united at all, in a hatred of a 
tyrannical ruler which fused, temporarily, the majority 
of the English people into a common patriotism. 

It remained to be seen how the new ruler would serve 
the State; for the Bill of Rights emphasized the fact as 
it had never before been emphasized, that the true idea 
of a sovereign was that he should be the chief servant 
of the people. 

No sooner had William accepted the throne than 
Scotland revolted from the conditions under which 
James had placed the country, and the difficult problem 
of its pacification presented itself. After a bloody 
struggle the religious questions of Prelacy and Presby- 
terianism were settled, and William defended his Tol- 
eration Act, with impressive and fair-minded words, 
protesting against persecution for conscience' sake, and 
saying, " We never could be of that mind that violence 
was suited to the advancing of true religion, nor do we 
intend that our authority shall ever be a tool to the 
irregular passions of any party." Never before had any 
English ruler uttered nobler sentiments. In contrast 
with the utterances and acts of James they shine as 
stars in the darkness of the political sky. At last, 
England will gain stability and liberty if the new king 
remains true to his promises. • They seem the harbinger 
of a brighter day. 

Greater difficulties, moreover, arose in Ireland. In 
the Emerald Isle, Louis and James — for James had 
made the French king his strong ally — hoped to make 
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a stand, drive out the Dutch William, and restore the 
king to his rightful place. Strategicallj' it was a wise 
move. Ireland's proximitj' to England, the character 
of its people, their sj'mpathy with the fugitive king, 
the easj' access by sea from the coast of France, — all 
combined to make it a favomble base of operations. 

Ireland had been made ready with an army from 
whose i*anks the Protestants had been excluded, every 
office had been filled with partisans of Louis and James. 
The propert}' of the exiled Protestants was seized and 
the terrified people fled to Londonderry. Against 
them, there entrenched, Lord Tyrconnel, whom James 
had put in charge of the island as Lord DejDUty, sent 
twenty-five thousand men. The fugitives had gathered 
to the number of seven thousand men-at-arms, be- 
hind a weak stone wall, having not even the defence 
of a ditch, and with a few old guns for protection. The 
siege was long, lasting one bundled and five days; for 
so fiercel}* did the besieged sally forth and such havoc 
was made by their boldness, that the starving process 
was begun, which continued until one happy day, on 
the 28th of July, "an English ship broke the boom 
across the river, and the besiegers suddenly withdrew.'* 
Then they were forced back upon Dublin, where James 
had summoned a i^arliament unanimouslj^ hostile to 
the English settlers. " Three thousand Protestants of 
name and fortune w^ere massed together in the hugest 
Bill of Attainder which the world has seen." The 
Count of Avaux, the French envoy, proposed a general 
massacre of the remaining Protestant settlei^, but 
James revolted at the idea. "I cannot be so cruel," he 
said, "as to cut their throats while thej- live peaceably 
under m}' government." "^lercy to Protestants," was 
the cold reply, "is cruelty to Catholics." 
o 
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It is manifest that the practical difficulties which 
beset William in the ordinary course of government 
were many. He held firmly to his resolve that no 
bloodshed or proscription should be favored with respect 
to the enemies of the throne. All parties, if possible, 
should live amicably under his government. It was 
impossible for him to give aid during the long agony 
of Londonderry, for Marlborough had a large force on 
the Sambre and the remainder were needed in Enorland 
as a protection against outbreak. 

In Ireland the battle of the Boyne occurred July 11, 
1690. The Duke of Schomberg had mustered thirty 
thousand men. James was at the end of his resources, 
coining brass money and rationing his army by plunder. 
Louis sent seven thousand men to his aid under the 
Duke of Lauzun. William himself was in command. 
The defeat of James was overwhelming; he had looked 
helplessly on. Dublin was captured, and the king once 
more fled to France. 

Nevertheless, there was still vigorous fighting to be 
done. Lord Marlborough, returning, was ordered to 
Ireland. During all the year the resistance to the 
English was stubborn. The Irish, commanded by 
General Sarsfield, fought desperately. In the spring 
of 1691 General Ginkell at Aughrim brought the cam- 
paign to a close. Ten thousand men, Sarsfield's entire 
force, were permitted to leave the country for France. 
" When the wild cry of the women who stood watching 
their departure was hushed, the silence of death settled 
down upon Ireland. For a hundred years the. country 
remained at peace; but the peace was a peace of despair. 
The most terrible legal tyranny under which a nation 
has ever groaned avenged the rising under Tyrconnel." ^ 

^ Green's Short History of the English People, p. 671. 
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In the meanwhile a new party had arisen, followers 
of James, called the Jacobites. William was in a 
doubtful place. The withdrawal of Marlborough con- 
tributed to the French successes in Flanders. His 
absence in Ireland made Jacobite uprising in England 
to be feared. So the peril to his success as an admin- 
istrator was increasing. The lover of political and 
religious libert}' was in danger of seeing all his plans 
for the well-being of the island kingdom prove futile, 
for Louis XIV. was putting forth every energj'^ to 
defeat them. 

The campaign is at this time well under way, with 
the advantage in Great Britcain to William; but the 
sea power of France has to be considered, — no incon- 
siderable force when the disaffected condition of the 
English fleet is understood. The burdens which had 
been laid upon this ruler, which he shouldered with 
such magnanimitj*, won for him the admiration of all 
his followers. In England, disorganization ; in Ire- 
land, rebellion; in France, hostility; in Holland, a 
despemte war, — all these interests filled his days with 
an anxiety and labor which had not fallen to the lot of 
any previous English monarch. 

In 1688 an attempt of Louis to land troops in Ire- 
land had succeeded, the English being defeated in an 
attempt to oppose them at Bantry Bay. So it was 
that William felt the insecurity of his position in the 
midst of such armed hostility, with the consciousness 
that at any turn he might find that Jacobinism had ren- 
dered his navy untrustworthy or his counsellors trai- 
torous. The English nav}% however, under Admiral 
Rooke, had raised the siege of Londonderry, prevented 
the Scotch adherents of James from gaining him Ire- 
land, and, unmolested, had returned to the Downs. 
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"There is nothing," says Mahan, "more striking than 
the carelessness shown by both the contending parties 
during the time that Ireland was in dispute, as to the 
communications of their opponents with the island; 
but this was especially strange in the French, as they 
had the larger forces, and must have received pretty 
accurate information of what was going on froqj dis- 
affected persons in England.*' 

The great interest of these times does not, however, 
lie in the mistakes or successes of these sovereigns, 
nor in their personal fortunes, but in the fact that 
upon these mistakes or successes depended the great 
cause of political and religious liberty. England and 
Holland stood shoulder to shoulder in this day of peril, 
contending against the dire possibility that monarchy, 
absolutism, and the repression of free inquiry should 
dominate them. Is England to lose her government by 
: the people, wrested through slow years from the hands 
of hostile monarchs, until at length, in the House of 
Commons, she has gained the right of a free people to 
manage its own affairs? Is Holland to lose, at the 
hands of Louis, the fruit of long sieges successfully 
withstood, of tyranny bravely resisted, of persecution 
patiently endured under the detested Spanish yoke? 
These are the questions which make the fortunes of 
England and Holland and France of thrilling interest 
to those who seek to know how civilization and freedom 
have come to bless mankind. 

In July, 1690, the fate of England seemed decided, 
and the fate of Holland as well. At no time had their 
fortunes so dark a shadow cast over them. William, 
as we have seen, had left England for Ireland to fight 
James. It was the opportune moment for Louis, and 
he sent his admiral, Tourville, to sea with peremp- 
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tory orders to fight. The opposing fleets engaged 
in a contest which is known as the battle of Beachy 
Head. 

Admiral Herbert was outmanoeuvred and outfought 
by Comte de Tourville. This battle was the precursor 
and the direct antithesis of the battle off Cape La 
Hague, and therefore claims our attention as part of 
the campaign. As is usual under such circumstances, 
the Euglisli belittled their defeat while the Frencli made 
much of their victory. The French had seventy ships 
engaged, the English and Dutch fifty-six to sixty. 
There was no particular advantage on either side. 
Tbe English followed their usual practice of getting to 
windward, and attacked with that advantage — the 
Dutch being in the van, the Englislj admii-al command- 
ing the centre, the reai- being composed of English and 
Dutch ships. 

The English in line of battle bore down upon the 
enemy, the van suffering greatly from the French fire. 
Herbert now made the misUike of "failing to attack 
vigorously with the centre, keeping it at long i*ange," 
and closing to the rear with the intention to keep the 
French from doubling on him, and with the hope to 
make a bold assault on the rear of the French. It was 
a costly error, for he exposed the van and centre to 
attack bj' leaving too great an opening in the centre. 
Tourville was not slow to seize the advantage, and, 
observing that the Dutch in front of him were disabled, 
urged six of his ships ahead, which went about, thus 
putting the Hollanders between two fires. This brill- 
iant incident on the battle chessboard reflects great 
credit on his skill ; the six knights did their work suc- 
cessfully. Nothing so marks the ability of a com- 
mander as such insight into the changing conditions of 
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a battle as enables him to meet the emergency with 
readiness, by new movements or combinations. 

The French admiral now pushed his attack on the 
Dutch van, weakened by Herbert's disastrous tactics, 
causing them to suffer severely. 

At this juncture the wind died out, a calm resulted, 
and Tourville attempted to keep his ships in action by 
calling out his boats to tow them. The shrewder, more 
seamanlike English and Dutch dropped anchor with all 
sails set; and Tourville, unwillingly, was carried a 
league out of action to the southwest by an ebbing tide. 
When, at 9 p.m., the tide turned, the allies headed to 
the eastward. The English burned their ships which 
had been so completely disabled. Tourville neglected 
to pursue vigorously, keeping a line of battle and thus 
retarding his speed to that of the slowest ships; and 
Herbert, retreating to the Thames, escaped.^ 

It was a decided victory for the French. Not a ship, 
not a boat, was lost by them. They had destroyed eight 
ships of the enemy, had put them ignominiously to 
flight, and had wrested from them their naval prestige. 
The outlook had been gloomy enough for William, but 
the battle of the Boyne, which occurred the next day, 
July 11, in Ireland, to which alluvsion has been made, 
must have partly consoled him for the defeat by sea. 

This defeat caused Admiral Herbert much humilia- 
tion. His treatment by his countrymen is the best 
evidence of their chaorrin. Thev confined him imme- 
diately in the Tower, from which, after a long impris- 
onment, he appeared before Parliament in his own 
defence. He had an honorable record and had lost 
an eye in the service. Overcome by the situation, he 

1 See Mahan's Intitience of Sea-power in History, for an excellent and 
concise account of this battle. 
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begged the privilege of reading what he had to say ; 
this was granted. " He excused himself for not fight- 
ing, from the want of intelligence, want of ammunition, 
shortness of wind, inequality of numbers.'' Some one, 
however, must be made a scapegoat. He was tried by 
court martial and acquitted unanimouslj'. Neverthe- 
less, the Dutch resented the verdict, and he was super- 
seded; but for twenty years thereafter he sat in the 
House of Lords and was true to his principles, uphold- 
ing the measures of the government to which he owed 
his personal disgrace. With the English, failure was a 
crime. ^ 

The fortunes of William in Flanders, in the spring of 
1691, were at their lowest ebb. One hundred thousand 
Frenchmen captured Mons, the best fortified town in 
the Netherlands. In England, with every recurring 
defeat of the new ruler the party of James sprang up 
from concealment and boasted of their hopes. 

The English people were beginning to lose faith in 
William's ability to cope with the situation. Lord 
Marlborough devised a plan to place Anne, the daugh- 
ter of James, upon the throne; her affection for Marl- 
borough's wife would, he thought, give him the real 
control of the government. 

Admiral Russell, who had succeeded Herbert in com- 
mand of the fleet, was suspected of playing the part of 
a traitor bv his adherence to James. This was ven- 
serious. When England cannot trust lier navy, the 
nation is lost. Defeat in Flanders, revolt in England, 
a defeated navy with a traitorous admiral in command, 
was a situation appalling in the extreme to the stout 

1 ** The year 1691 was distinguished by only one ^reat maritime event. 
This was ever afterward known in France as Ton rvi lie's ' deep-sea ' or ' oflf- 
shore ' cruise, and the memory of it, as a brilliant stratejfy and tactical 
display, remains to this day in the French navy." — 3/aAan. 
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burghers of Holland and the sturdy English lovers of 
liberty. 

The last act in the drama which began four years 
before, in 1688, was to be played in this spring of 1692; 
It was with a heavy heart William learned that Louis 
had quartered an army of thirty thousand men in Nor- 
mandy, for a descent upon the English coast. Tour- 
ville was directed to cover it with the French fleet, 
which had been assembled at Brest. 

The French nation, under Louis XIV., was rich and 
powerful. The ambitions of the great monarch were 
unbounded. Against his aggressive policy the League 
of Augsburg had been formed, mainly of Protestant 
factors, which deprecated the influence of Roman 
Catholicism in Europe. In July, 1686, at Augsburg, 
a secret agreement had been entered into, having the 
support of the Emperor of Austria, the German princes, 
and the kings of Spain and Sweden. In 1689, Savoy 
joined with the others, forming the Grand Alliance. 
France was begirt with foes, and yet strong with a 
powerful army and a navy with the prestige of victory. 
He would be a hardy prophet who would predict success 
for the Grand Alliance under such circumstances, 
powerful as it was. There is no doubt that Louis was 
confident of success. Of all the French monarchs he 
alone seemed to rule with a large personality. His 
conspicuous reign has always appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the French people.^ Autocrat, aristocrat, tyrant 
that he was, the magnitude of his ambitions, associated 
as they were with the ags^randizement of the nation, 
has centred about him a special interest. 

William, while brave and able as diplomat and sol- 

^ In speakinjB: of his death. Martin says : " Ce a'est pas an homme, c'est 
an monde qoi fiuit." 
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dier, must have observed with serious apprehension the 
gathering of the storm-cloud on the coast of France. 
Three hundred ships had been assembled on the coast 
from Caen to Cherbourg for the transportation of twenty 
thousand men. Negotiations were entered into by 
Louis with the Jacobite nobles in England, among them 
Lord Churchill, afterwards the famous Marlborough. 
The party of William in England felt that the gravest 
consequences were imminent. At Namur, Louis had 
declared that he would end the war by overwhelming 
his enemies on land and sea. At Brest and Toulon, his 
fleet was made ready with the utmost activity. He 
hoped to join these forces and attack William before 
the Dutch fleet should have joined the English. It 
was well planned. 

The English in the meanwhile had been active in 
preparation. The officers of the navy, stung b}^ the 
suspicion of their disloyalty to William, in some con- 
spicuous instances well founded, drew up an address to 
the king. This memorial Burchett, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, in his ''History" introduces somewhat 
quaintly as follows.^ "And since it is a justice due to 
the gentlemen of the sea to publish the contents of the 
said paper, I refer the reader to the following copy 
thereof: — " 

" We, your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects 
and servants. Flag officers and captains in your Majesty's 
Fleet, out of the deep and grateful sense we have of 
your Majesty's good and just opinion of our loyalty and 
fidelity, imparted to us by the right honourable Admiral 
Russell in a letter to him from my Lord Nottingham, 
do, in behalf of ourselves and all the other officers and 

1 Meinoirs of Transactions at Sea during the War with France, Loud. 
1703, p. 136. 
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seamen, humbly presume to address ourselves to your 
Majesty at this juncture, to undeceive the world in 
these false and malicious reports that have been lately 
spread in prejudice of your Majesty's Service, by people 
of an unreasonable disaffection to your Majesty's gov- 
ernment, and an absolute aversion to the quiet and good 
of our country, that there are some among us who are 
not truly zealous for, and entirely devoted to, your 
Majesty's service. We do therefore most humbly beg 
your Majesty's leave to add to our repeated oaths this 
assurance of our fidelity. That we will with all 
imaginable alacrity and resolution, venture our lives in 
the defence of your Majesty's undoubted, rights, and 
the liberty and religion of our country, against all 
foreign and Popish invaders whatsoever. And that 
God Almighty may presei-ve your Majesty's most sacred 
person, direct your councils, and prosper your arms by 
sea and land against your Majesty's enemies, let all 
people say Amen with your Majesty's most dutiful and 
loyal subjects. Dated on board the Britannia at Saint 
Hellens, the 15th day of May, 1692." The queen 
remarked when this memorial was presented to her, " I 
always had this opinion of the commandei-s; but I am 
glad this is come to satisfy others." . 

Owing to contrary winds the fleets of Brest and Tou- 
lon were unable to effect a juncture — a great misfortune 
to France. Tourville judged rightly that the same 
winds would be favorable to the union of the Dutch 
and English fleet. His orders, however, had been per- 
emptory, issued on the supposition that a juncture had 
not been effected by the allies, that he should engage 
the enemy "strong or weak, wherever he might find 
them."i 

^ " forts ou faibles, et quoi qii'il pQt en arriver." 
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To this he raade protest, judging that it was wiser to 
await the coming of the thirteen ships under D'Estr^es 
from Toulon. Tlie Minister of Marine at that time was 
Pontchartrain, who responded imperiously, "It is not 
for you to discuss the orders of the king; it belongs to 
you to execute them and to enter the Channel. ' Inform 
me if you intend to comply with this order; if not, the 
king will supersede you by some one more obedient and 
less circumspect than yourself." It was an outrage 
upon a long and honorable career thus to write to the 
first admiral of his day. Tourville had occasion, also, 
to complain of "the inferior character of the powder, 
which w^ould not carry far enough." A commissioner 
replied that "if he found that the powder did not carry 
far enough, he had only to approach nearer the enem}-." 
"The reign of the great ministers," says Martin, "had 
disappeared, the reign of the barons had begun, of ob- 
scure scribblers of trifling orders, under the direction of 
a Secretarj^ of State as ignorant as they, who dictated 
orders to the most illustrious captains." Tourville, 
obeying his orders, went to sea in the face of the wind 
with forty-four ships, instead of seventy-eight, to which 
he was entitled. 

On the 17th of Mav. the allied fleet effected their 
junction, the wind holding at the northeast. Louis 
learned of this, and also of the address which the officers 
of the fleet had presented to their sovereign, and, seeing 
his error, he sent out swift despatch boats to counter- 
mand the orders to the admiral ; they searched eagerly 
in all directions, but failed to find him. The admiral, 
on the lookout for the enemy, remembered that "strong 
or weak, wherever he might find them " were the words 
of his orders; and, stung by the disregard of his opin- 
ion, it seemed as if he sought an engagement for the 
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sake of proving himself right, even by defeat. But 
Tourville wws a man of a different type, one of the 
ablest of French seamen. 

When the enemy was sighted, according to the 
generally accepted account, he made signal for his 
tieet captains to repair on board his flagship, the Soleil 
Roi/nl. Then he asked them, beginning with Gabaret, 
the senior officer, whether they would advise an engage- 
ment. They all answered that it would be folly for 
forty-four ships to attempt to fight with ninety-nine. 
Tonrville's mental conflict was extreme. On the one 
hatid, the positive orders of the king; on the other, 
the unanimous opinion of his brave and wise captains. 
F'inally, he showed to them the orders of the king, 
sealed with the royal seal, to engage the enemy, "strong 
or weak, wherever he might find them." For a moment 
there was silence. All saw that the ordera were per- 
emptory, that they could not be avoided; so, to a man, 
they pledged their faith to fight bravely against the 
terrible odds, and, embracing the admiral, each captain 
hurried to his ship. 

As the French fleet appeared in sight, and it was 
realized that they proposed to engage, the English were 
filled with astonishment at their audacity. It seemed 
incredible. So uncertain were the Dutch, however, of 
the loyalty of the English fleet, owing to the many 
rumors of their Jacobinism, that Admiral AUemonde 
suspected treason, and made inquiry of the viue-admiral, 
Delaval, as to what it meant, and if he could count upon 
the English. **I know of nothing which should cause 
your suspicions," said Delaval; "in any case, I do not 
dare to answer except for myself and my own ship." 

It was a perilous time; fv>r, notwithstanding the loy- 
alty of the fleet expresseil in its memorial, suspicions 
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of treason were rife; aud treason now meant the 
destruction of the hopes of the friends of liberty and 
the Protestant faith, tl)e defeat of Holland, and the 
almost universal sway of Louis over eastern Europe. 
When an emissary of James approached Russell for 
his support and hinted at honoi-s and rewards, he said: 
"I do not wish to hear anything on that subject; my 
solicitude is for the public. And do not think that I 
will let the French triumph over us on our own sea. 
Understand this, that if I meet them, I fight them, ay, 
though l)is Majesty himself should be on board." Ad- 
miral Russell, however, whatever may be thought of 
his conduct during this whole trying period, visited, it 
is said, the different vessels of his squadron just pre- 
vious to the engagement, to give a parting word of 
exhortation and cheer to his crews. "If your com- 
manders," he said, "play false, overboard with them, 
and with mj^self first. " 

It was at daybreak; the day was the 19th of May,^ 
1692, when Tourville sighted the ninety-nine ships 
of the line to the northward and eastward. The wind 
being from the southwest was favorable for engaging. 

In 1688, the English fleet consisted of 173 vessels, but 
this number included many small craft, such as hoys, 
bombs, ketches, etc. ; the ships of the line numbered 
108. Three ships of seventy guns each were to have 
been completed in addition in March of this year. The 
best of these confronted him. It was a superhuman 
task. Nevertheless, he set about it right royally. 

The English fleet was officered as follows. The red 
squadron: Admiral Edward Russell in the Britannia^ 
Vice-Admiral Sir Ralph Delaval in the Royal Sovereign^ 
and Rear-Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel in the Lon- 

1 Old style. 
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(/oM, ivU Mhi(n) of one hundred guns; the blue squad* 
ron, ooninuuided by Sir John Adhly in the Vict^^ry, 
Vi(HuA(lnurul George Rooke in the Windsor Castle, and 
Kinir-Aduiirul Richard Carter in the Duke. In the 
(MunhincMl tloet there were 99 ships, 6998 guas, and 
10,(t7r) nion.^ This was the most powerful fleet that 
Kn^laud hud over assembled. To them were opposed 
Vii'P-Athniral Tourville with the Soleil Royal and six- 
tiMttt .iliipH, composing the white squadron; the Marquis 
irAntfrovillo, on the MerveiUeux^ commanding the ad- 
vaiHMi ji(tiard, tho blue and white squadron of fourteen 
f«hi|m; and M. <lo Gabaret the rear, the blue squadron, 
witli tht! Hanio number of ships, on the OrgueilleuxJ^ 

VVImn tlio Knj^lish line was formed, at eight o'clock, 
thn KnuKjh lleet was discovered to be on the starboard 
tJi'iU, tho Hiinto as the van and centre of the English. 
At \\\\\^^ </<;lo(;k they had stretched to the southward 
filntoMt as far as the English. At ten o'clock, or half- 
ptwt, Toiirvilhj was seen bearing down upon the EnglLsh 
llijot, who wjiited for him to get his distance without 
op««nin;( fire. 

\l\}i}\i the English flag were the words: — 

" For tho Protestant Religion and for the Lilierty of 
K/*;(land."'* 

Tourville had approached to within three-quarters 
miJHk';t shot. For a time there was a solemn silence, 
?i ^il*;nr;e which the after din of the conflict rendered 
li^riiiicant by contrast. The fleets, like wild animals, 
\ytzVH rhiidy to spring at each other. The unknown 

' HtrfKj'% fi^vLitM are as follows: English red squadron. n,S95 men. 
rSJ) 4nti%, bloe squadron, U.»>75 men.t^olt) juus: Ducoh. 13.«»1 men, 2HU 
^'iiu. T'^ial, men. 41 .♦521; ^ns. 7144. French rfeec. 44>4 gnns. — -Var. 
UK*t 0/ nt. Bra., Vol. IL. pp. 442. 44?. 

X Lai^^&jQ tt uL, The Sto'-it •/ ri^ 5.fa. Vol. I., p. ijji. 
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important future with its far-reaching consequences 
was just at hand ; a few hours at the most and the fate 
of kingdoms will have been decided, and the fate as 
well of many a brave fellow from the dykes of Holland, 
the hedgerows of England, the banks of the Seine or 
Loire, who looks out over the sea at the enemy from his 
station, motionless. 

The signal for attack was given by the Dutch in the 
advance firing upon the Saint Louis. The attack was 
begun, according to the English accounts, by Tourville's 
opening fire upon the Britannia^ Admiral Russell's flag- 
ship, at half -past eleven. Count de Forbin, who 
commanded the Perle^ "the third ship in the line of 
battle near the admiral," wrote: "The enemy expected 
us in good order, and suffered us to approach as near as 
we pleas'd." Just previous to this the Dutch admiral 
was ordered " to tack, in order to get to the westward 
of the French, so soon as any of his ships could weather 
the fleet; and the Blue (at some distance astern) were 
ordered to close the line. But when the fleets began 
to engage, it fell calm, so that these directions could 
not presently be complied with." ^ 

The Soleil Royal found desperate work for its crew 
surrounded at a time with five or six of the enemv. 
Tourville had taken the precaution "to keep his van 
refused at long intervals between his ships to check the 
enemy's van," while the fighting in the centre between 
the two admirals became furious. 

The English rear, commanded by Vice-Admiral 
Ashby, cut the division of Pannetier, which held the 
extremity of the reai' guard of the French, and the 
fifreater part of his force pursued four or five of the 
French ships separated from the fleet. This was a 

1 Biirchett'8 Memoirs, p. 140. 
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time of peril to the French ; for had Ashby thrown his 
whole weight upoa the rear, it would have gone hard 
with them; instead of that, Gabaret held him in check 
with his division, which gave an opportunity for the 
third division, commanded by Coetlogon, a personal 
friend of Tourville, to go to the aid of his hardly beset 
chief. This movement on the part of the English was 
rendered possible by the fact that Pannetier was unable 
to get into line, and at the beginning of the action the 
wind began to turn against the French. 

For two hours Tourville, on the Soleil Royal^ and 
Villette-Mursai, his lieutenant-general, on the Am- 
bitieux^ fought desperately. These splendid ships, 
with their high sterns elaborately carved and gilded, 
their black guns in rows of fiery eyes defending them, 
held aloft the Sag of France in the midst of terrible 
odds. The English hurled into them broadside after 
broadside with double the rapidity of the return fire. 
Two great English ships, however, were destroyed while 
they alone endured the brunt of the fight. Tourville has 
found the enemy ^ strong, '' and likely to prove too strong 
for him. But now there came to the assistance of the two^ 
ships upholding the honor of France a number of strong 
helpers, with Coetlogon, the noble friend of Tourville, 
with the Majnifiquey first of all. These are the names 
of the ships whose commanders were privileged to come 
to the support of their chief. Their names are here 
given once more and the names of the brave men, their 
commanders, in a desperate fight : — 

Gabaret, with the Of^jueilUux : de Bagueux, with 
the Prince: la Galis^ioui^Jre. with the Saint £sprit ; 
de Montgon, with the FUur^^n : de Sainte-Maure* with 
the Content: de Feu^ui'Jn?^ with the Dijmirnt: du 
Rivau-Huet, wich th<» Kjx^iUnt: D'Hervaulc. with the 
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Laurier; la Roche-Alard, with the Henri ; Lieutenant- 
G6n6ral d' Amfreville, with the Merveilleux ; his brother, 
the Chevalier d' Amfreville, with the Gtaillard ; and 
d'Infreville, with the Saint Louis. 

These men saved the da}^ for France. 

The fighting was incessant. The English sent fire- 
ships among the French fleet, which were skilfnllj' 
grappled by French seamen and towed awaj- safely. 
Yet the Soleil Royal stood steadfast, surrounded by 
enemies, until rigging, masts, and yards were riddled, 
replying steadily to attack on this side and on that 
with the steady boom of her guns. Against such 
fearful opposition the issue cannot be uncei-tain, not- 
withstanding the assistance which came to the centre. 
F)'ench writei's tell of prodigies of valor executed by 
the Glorieux^ under the command of the Chevalier de 
Chateau-Morand, who had attached to the foretopmast 
of his shif) a black cross, which struck terror into 
the hearts of the English sailors as the Glorieux ap- 
peared at intervals through the clouds of battle smoke: 
wherever that black cross loomed up many brave men 
fell on the English decks. 

The wind shifted a little after two o'clock to north- 
west by west, to the disadvantage of the French, but 
for two hours they "fired with great fury," according 
to Admiral Russell, whose brief account of the battle, 
which lasted from half-past eleven to four, has the merit 
of conciseness. It is worth reproducing. 

"About half an hour after eleven, Monsieur Tour- 
ville, in the Royal Sun^ being within three-quarters 
musket shot, brought to, lying by me at that distance 
about an hour and a half, plj-ing his guns veiy 
warmly, though, I must observe to you, that our 
men fired their guns faster. After which time I did 
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not find his guns were fired with that vigor as before, 
and I could see him in great disorder, his rigging 
sails and topsail yards being shot, and nobody en- 
deavoring to make them serviceable, and his boats 
towing of him to windward, gave me reason to think 
he was much galled. About two the wind shifted to 
the northwest and by west, and some little time after 
that, five fresh ships of the enemy's blue squadron came 
and posted themselves there ahead of Monsieur Tour- 
ville, and two astern of him, and fired with great fury, 
which continued till after three. About four in the 
evening there came so thick a fog that we could not 
see a ship of the enemy's, which occasioned our leav- 
ing off firing for a long time ; and then it cleared up, 
and we could see Monsieur Tourville towing away 
with his boats to the northward from us. Upon which 
I did the same and ordered all my division to do the 
like ; and, about half an hour after five, we had a small 
breeze of wind easterlv. I then made the signal for the 
fleet to chase, sending notice to all the ships about me 
that the enemy were running." Of the ineffectual 
attempts after five hours of fighting either to silence the 
enemy's guns or to overwhelm them with his greatly 
superior numbers, the admiral was wisely silent. 

When the fog settled down at four o'clock the French 
came to anchor, and Ashby, relinquishing his pursuit 
of Pannetier, anchored in the rear of Tourville and 
Gabaret. The French were thus between two fires; 
but the English were unable to avail themselves of this 
advantage. D'Amfreville in the meantime had held 
the Dutch in check. Ashby, however, uneasy at his 
position, resolved if possible to try a hazardous experi- 
ment and rejoin Russell. To accomplish it he was 
obliged to drift through the French fleet, exposing him- 
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self thereby to a murderous fire. He succeeded, but 
with the loss of a ship and eight fireships, and, at the 
same time, Rear-Admiral Carter. This officer had 
been charged with treasonable practices in negotiating 
with the deposed king, but, it is also said, with a view 
to keep William informed of the plots of the French. 
However this may be, he gave up his life most valiantly 
for his country, and with true-hearted heroism fought 
as a British sailor should, — with all his energy. It 
was a desperate attempt, and in the midst of it tlie 
admiral was wounded unto death. Raising his hand, 
as though to emphasize his words, as he lay pale and 
fast sinking, he said to his captain, " Fight on, fight 
on as long as the ship can swim." Habit and disci- 
pline breed loyal tj', and half-hearted patriotism is 
changed into completeness in the heat of conflict, but 
especially when trium]Dh crowns the effoit. 

At nightfall both fleets anchored. The day ended 
with a decided advantage to the French. The English 
had failed to destroy them notwithstanding their supe- 
rior numbers. The French had not lost a single vessel. 
The English had lost two, and a general officer. The 
English lost five hundred men ; about four hundred were 
grievously wounded. The Hollanders had few losses. 
The French had fought desperately and creditably. 

Tourville is criticised in that he '* brought to '' instead 
of cutting the English van, as it is alleged he might 
have done at the centre before the English " rear or van 
could have approached to the rescue, as the light breeze 
of wind, in consequence of the firing, had dwindled 
down to a calm." The opinion, however, seems like 
an afterthought suggested by the brillant defence of the 
French, who, having fought so well, are criticised for 
not having fought better. The courage to attack under 
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the circumstances is all that could be asked of the 
French admiral. 

Russell claimed in his report to Nottingham that the 
discrepancy in numbers was small. " And this I may 
afl&rm for a truth," he sa3rs, "not with any intention to 
value our own action or to lessen the bravery of the 
enemy, that they were beaten by a number considerably 
less than theii's, the calmness and thickness of the 
weather giving very few of the Dutch or the blue the 
opportunity of engaging." The admiral must have 
known, however, just how many of his ships were en- 
gaged when he wrote, a fortnight after the fight, and 
it is difficult to understand how his 31 ships, and the 
32 ships of the blue under Ashby, and the 36 ships 
under Allemonde, with 99 ships in all, could have 
been reduced " to a number considerably less " than the 
French, in whose presence they were. The after results 
in the next succeeding days reflected sufficient glory 
upon the English navy to have led them at the time to 
recognize magnanimously one of the most gallant fights 
on record. 

A considerable part of the English squadron, more- 
over, on account of the calm, although having all the 
boats of their ships out towing, were not engaged. At 
seven it cleared, and for two hours a cannonading 
ensued, until half-past nine, when the fog and the 
darkness put an end to this remarkable day of fighting. 

The allies followed up their advantage with various 
endeavors until the 23d. The wind on the morning of 
the 20th being to the eastward turned to the south- 
west at four o'clock. On the 21st the fleet anchored 
near the Race of Alderney, Cape de la Hague, to the 
north. Nearer the Race were two detachments of French 
ships, numbering twenty-three and fifteen respectively. 
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at anchor, separated by a distance of three leagues, the 
smaller number to the westward. 

With the flood tide, the anchors dragging, some of 
them went to leeward of Cape la Hague, and here Vice- 
Admiral Delaval succeeded in burning three three- 
decked ships, meeting, however, with some difficulty. 
One of them was the renowned Soleil Royals which, in 
the midst of the rocks, thus came to an ignominious end.^ 

Other ships entered La Hougue, but those which held 
their anchorage succeeded in escaping to Saint Malo 
through the most intricate and difficult passage of the 
Race of Alderney. Through a tortuous channel they 
were led hy a skilful pilot and every one escaped of 
twenty-two ships to the safe anchorage as though by a 
miracle. On this feat the French prided themselves 
greatly, and with reason. ^ 

A desperate and hazardous undertaking. The Eng- 
lish ships hesitated to follow, for which Admiral Ashby 
l)as been censured, with little regard t^ the circum- 
stance, however; for the flight through the Race was 
justified only by the exigency of despair: the pursuit, 
on account of the risk, in the absence of proper pilot- 
age, would have been culpable in the extreme. ^ 

The English fleet finished their record of success with 
a most brilliant affair. Russell, having assembled the 
entire fleet off La Hougue, where they had perceived 
the enemy retreating, found that thirteen ships had 
been run up as high as possible on the beach under the 
guns of one of Vauban's forts. On the afternoon of 

3 Toarrille had abandoned her on account of her unseawortby condition. 

2 See Browning's spirited ballad, Herv4 Riel. 

*0n July 13, 1692, Sir George Booke, vice-admiral, reported to the 
admiral his observations on the coast, saying, among other things, that 
** not one of the pilots would undertake to carry in any ship of war or 
fireships, to make any attempt on the French ships at St. Malo, though I 
offered £100 encouragement to each man." 
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the 23d, Sir George Rooke was ordered to attempt their 
destruction. Taking the Eagle^ which drew little 
water, with five ships and small boats, he succeeded 
that night in burning six of them and seven the next 
morning. 

Succeeding in penetrating into an inner basin, they 
destroyed eight transports, took several in tow, and 
then, as the tide began to ebb, retired in good order, 
with a '* tremendous chant of 'God save the King,'" 
having lost but ten men in the whole affair. 

On the shore were Tourville, the Marshal de Belle- 
fonds, in command of a body of troops, the deposed King 
James, and with them a number of Irish troops ready 
for a descent upon the English coast Divided coun- 
sels, and the failure of Bellefouds to provide the 
hundred boats promised, prevented a stout resistance. 

The French cavalry rode boldly down among the 
English and French boats in dashing picturesqueness. 
The seamen fought them bravelv, and some of the 
troopers were pulled from their horses by their boat- 
hooks, which long practice enabled them to use skilfully. 
It was a melancholy spectacle for France as the imposing 
frigates through the darkness of the night flamed up in 
spectral outlines and thundered their own death-knell 
with explosion after explosion which strewed the bay 
with rigging, spars^ and boats in unspeakable confusion. 
The shore lined with spectators saw, as they supposed, 
the last of the French naw destroyed before their eves. 
It seemed like a dramatic sj^ectacle. It eoaid not be 
real. James, in profound grief, exclaimed, *• Heaven 
lights against mi^! '' He suw the English boats rapidly 
approach the shears, he^^rtl the hurrahs of the English 
sailors, whose jxrv^wiNk^^ he vevv well knew, and on 
whose disloY^ltv he h^ui <^^uued; iuul unic before the 
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last burning ember had hissed in the waters of the bay, 
he knew that the London streets would never again 
ring with the echo of his name. 

The blow to James was one from which he never 
recovered. His prospects were blighted by it. Over- 
whelmed by chagrin and grief, he betook himself to the 
silence of the Convent of La Trappe. Admiral Russell 
ordered prayer and thanksgiving service throughout his 
fleet. Imposing funeral honors were paid to Admiral 
Carter and Captain Hastings, of the Sandwich, In 
London there was great rejoicing. Parliament voted 
twenty-five thousand pounds to the fleet and gold 
medals to the officers; and, to crown all, the queen 
declared that the palace at GreeuAvich "sliould be set 
apart as a retreat for the disabled seamen who had 
borne the English flag so gloriously to victory."^ 

Thus the battle ended with disaster to France, dis- 
aster which might easily have been avoided had they 
possessed at Cherbourg a fortified harbor, in which the 
fleet might have taken refuge. The glorj^ of the first 
day's fight had been eclipsed. England no longer 
feared the French navy, which for a centui-y thereafter 
was a secondary power. ^ But the French with surpris- 
ing alacrity fitted out privateers, which were manned 
with men-of-war's-men, that gave constant trouble to 
the commerce of England for many years. Louis XIV. 
said to Tourville at their first meeting, at Versailles, 
after the battle, " I had such joy in hearing that with 
foitj'-five of my vessels you had fought an entire day 
with ninety of those of my enemies, that I feel no 
sorrow for the loss that I liave endured." 

^ It is still nsed for this purpose. 

2 On bearing news of the battle, Louis said: *' Tourville est il sauve? 
car pour des vaisseaux ou en peut trouver, mais on ne retrouveroit i)as aise- 
ment on officier com me lui." — Saint Croix, Hint, rfc la Puiss. Kav„ p. fJO. 
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The next year Tourville was raised to the dignity of 
Mar^chal de Fi-ance. 

Russell's course was much criticised in that he did 
not more thoroughly follow up his advantage ; but in 
November he received the thanks of Parliament for the 
courage and ability which he displayed at La Hougue. 
Gu^rin gives him credit for writing to Tourville in 
terms of high compliment for the valor and judgment 
he displayed against superior numbers ; ^ but this seems 
to conflict with his statement in his report to Notting- 
ham, already given, and may be doubted, unless we 
believe in the man's duplicity. 

Looking back two centuries, it is possible for us to see 
how this battle, rendering impossible the designs of 
James, secured the monarchy to William, and through 
him the stability and progress of the English people. 
By reason of it there came to England inestimable ad- 
vantages, which Macaulay has well enumerated. The 
Toleration Act, which allayed bad passions, removed 
petty vexations, and brought peace to many an Eng- 
lish home; the settlement of the church question in 
Scotland, which had been the cause of bitterest feeling 
and bloodshed; the granting of annual supplies to the 
king, which limited his possibilities of injuring the 
countiy, and obliged Parliament to meet and vote 
annually upon the appropriations, thus bringing them 
into close touch with the people. The purification of 
the courts in the matter of political trials, which hither- 
to had been tools in the hands of kings to carry out their 
personal animosities, and the law which "secured to 
judges their seats during life or good behavior," helped 
greatly to establish good government. All these, the 
heritage of the Revolution, combine to make one of the 
strongest and freest of nations on the face of the globe. 

1 HUtoire Jiaritime de France. 
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More than all else ha;s England been blessed through 
the Revolution by the law which established the liberty 
of unlicensed printing. This law has obliged king 
and Parliament to subject their acts to the full light 
of public criticism, and thus through voice and pen 
and suffrage there came to the island kingdom, groan- 
ing under the Stuart tyranny, the inestimable bless- 
ings of good laws — a result made possible bj^ the 
braver}' and seamanship which finally won the day at 
La Hougue. 



BON HOMME RICHARD AND SERAPIS. 

SEPTEMBER 23, 1779. 



*• It appears to me to be the piovince of our navy to surprise and 
spread alarms with fast sailing ships ; when we grow stronger we 
can meet their fleets, and dispute with them the sovereignty of the 
ocean." — John Paul Jones, Letter to Franklin^ June 1, 1788. 

"I cannot ensure success, but will endeavor to deserve it*' — 
Jones, to La Fayettey May 1, 1779. 

"Stimulated by principles of reason and philanthropy, I laid 
aside my enjoyments in private life, and embarked under the flag 
of America, when it was first displayed. In that line my desire 
of fame is infinite.". — Jones, to Franklin, September 13, 1779. 

" We dropt alongside of each other, head and stern, when, the 
the fluke of our spare anchor hooking his quarter, we became so 
close, fore and aft, that the muzzles of our guns touched each 
other's sides.'* — Captain Pearson, R. X, Repniio/the Fight to the 
A dmiralty. 

In the engagement otf Flamborough Head, between the Bon 
Homme Richard and the Serapisy the Englishman fought with 
his accustomed bravery and determination. This fact enhanced 
the victory, in the minds of the American people. The glory of 
the fight lifts the name of John Paul Jones above all possible 
detraction. The unique desperateness of the contest makes it 
resplendent in the history of naval warfare. 



THE BON HOMME RICHARD AND 

THE SERAPIS. 

SEPTEMBER 23, 1779. 

In order to appreciate the full significance of the 
memoi-able action between the £o7i Homme Richard 
and the Serapis^ which took place off Flamborongh Head 
on the 23d of September, 1779, it will be necessarj- to 
take a glance at the condition of the American colonies 
at that time, with reference to their maritime power. 

While it is recognized that at Lexington the embat-- 
tled farmers fired the first shot which was heard around 
the world, it is also true that at Providence, Rhode 
Island, the first blood was shed on June 18, 1772, in 
the capture of the Gaspi by a hastily organized body of 
patriots fully resolved to resist even unto the utmost 
the unjust measures of the British crown. It is there- 
fore to the seafaring population that a boldness of 
defiance should be credited which had its fruits at 
Lexington three years later. 

For many years succeeding 1763, the year which ter- 
minated the Seven Years' War and made England the 
greatest colonial and maritime power on the globe, the 
colonies had suffered under the growing exploitation of 
the English Parliament. The English colonial policy 
had been irritating in the extreme. It was not suffi- 
ciently remembered in the mother country that the 

221 
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early American colonists were not emigrants, — igno- 
rant, destitute, and hopeless, seeking to repair their 
fortunes in a new world, — but, in great measure, men 
of education and good breeding, of refinement and 
nobility, who fondly imagined that their rights as Eng- 
lishmen had not been forfeited by reason of a space of 
blue water intervening between the English Channel 
ports and the coast of North America. By reason of 
the Stamp Act the maritime population felt the injus- 
tice of their treatment peculiarly; it aroused their 
resentment. A vessel could not clear for sea without 
the purchase of stamps required by law. The feeling 
was so intense that the stamp ofiBcers resigned rather 
than incur the public odium. The Gasp^ was burned 
to the water's edge. Its flames lighted up the inner 
reserve of multitudes who saw by what these patriots 
had done, what they would gladly do had they the 
opportunity. "This bold step," says Cooper, "natu- 
rally excited great indignation in the British officers ; 
and all possible means were taken to discover the of- 
fenders. The government at home offered a reward of 
<£1000 sterling for the leader, and <£500 to any person 
who would discover the other parties, with the promise 
of a pardon should the informer be an accomplice. But 
the feeling of the times was too high for the ordinary 
means of detection, no evidence having ever been ob- 
tained sufficient even to arraign a solitary individual, 
notwithstanding a Commission of Inquiry, under the 
Great Seal of England, sat, with that object, from 
January to June during the year 1773." ^ 

The resistance to the duty on tea made significant 
the year 1773. The large cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, and Boston compelling the ships, 

1 Cooper's Hist, of the U. S. Navy, Vol. I., p. 82. 
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with their cargoes of tea, to return to London, or else, 
as at Boston and Charleston, destroying them. The 
Boston Port Bill then enacted, which shut up that port 
to the advantages of commerce, as a retaliatory meas- 
ure, served but to increase the flame of resistance. 

It was, therefore, upon the seafaring population, and 
those connected with them, that the aggressions of 
Parliament had fii-st and most powerful effect. The 
different colonies and private individuals also were 
emboldened thereafter to rebellious acts upon the high 
seas in the fitting out of privateers. Massachusetts, 
as early as November, 1770, *' established courts of 
admiraltj" and enacted laws for the encoumgement of 
nautical enterprises." In the meantime the attitude 
of Congress was that of a body desirous of redressing 
grievances rather than of one determined upon resist- 
ance, which meant disloyalty. At Machias, in May, 
1775, the capture of the armed schooner Margaretta^ 
the natural result of the Lexington fight, induced 
retaliatorj'- measures upon the part of the English 
Admiral Graves, who burned the town of Falmouth, 
Massachusetts, with its four hundred houses. 

There was no quenching of the war flame now. Gen- 
eral Washington, who had l)een placed in command, 
issued commissions "to different small vessels, giving 
their commanders instructions to cruise in or near Mas- 
sachusetts Baj% in order to intercept the British store- 
ships." It was then that Captain John Manly thus 
early distinguished himself by capturing the English 
brig Nancy ^ with his armed schooner Lee and other ves- 
sels, and was the first officer to sail under a commission 
which represent.ed the united colonies. Congress, on 
the 13th of October, 1775, ordered a vessel of ten guns 
and another of fourteen guns to be equipped as national 
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cruisers. On the 22d of December, 1775, Cong^ress 
passed a resolution "that the following naval officers 
be appointed." The first on the list was Ezekiel Hop- 
kins, Esquire, who was styled commander-in-chief, a 
rank meant to correspond with that in the army held by 
General Washington; after this followed the names of 
five captains, who afterward distinguished themselves, 
and thirteen lieutenants in three grades. First upon 
the list of first lieutenants is found the name of John 
Paul Jones, who afterward became the most conspicu- 
ous figure in revolutionary naval annals. It may alniost 
be said that he was at the time the naval heroism of the 
new republic embodied, for in him, more than in any 
other seaman of his day, were contained the qualities 
of patriotism, love of humanity, ardent desire for lib- 
erty, and an unconquerable courage which were com- 
mon to multitudes of his countrymen. 

John Paul was born in Scotland, in 1747, at Ar- 
bi gland, in the parish of Kir bean and stewaitry of 
Kirkcudbright. His partiality for a sea life arose 
from his nearness to the Solway Firth. So marked 
was the sea fever that at the early age of twelve he 
was bound apprentice to a merchant in the American 
trade ; he made his first voyage to the Rappahannock in 
Virginia in the Friendship. An older brother was set- 
tled there. His liking for the new country was then 
begun, — a liking which thirteen years of voyaging 
thereafter served only to increase. The death of his 
brother in 1773 left him heir of his small property; 
and John Paul, though at that time only twenty-six 
years of age, made up his mind that the vicissitudes of 
the sea were not to his taste^ that he had had enough of 
it, that thenceforward he would devote himself to the 
quietness of rural life and to study. . It was tsaid to be 
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in recognition of the influence and in honor of a family 
of which he had become greatl}- fond that he added to 
his name that of Jones, and henceforth he was known 
by his compatriots as Paul Jones or John Paul Jones. 
On the 22d daj" of December, 1775, Jones was appointed 
first lieutenant of the Alfred. On board that vessel in 
Philadelphia there came to him the unique honor of 
hoisting the flag of the colonies for the first time, — a 
flag representing a pine tree with a rattlesnake curled 
at its foot, with the motto, "Don't tread on me." 

In the enterprise of the new navj', which was formed 
by the order of Congress requiring the construction 
of thirteen vessels, Jones took a conspicuous part. 
So great was his ardor that he captured sixteen mer- 
chant vessels in sixteen weeks. He was with Commo- 
dore Hopkins in the first undertaking of any American 
squadron, — the expedition to and capture of New 
Providence, and in the failure to capture the English 
frigate Glasffow. Later, in command of the Providence^ 
a ship carrying twelve 4-pounders, he fell in with 
the Solehay^ of twenty-eight guns, 9-pounders: mis- 
taking her for a merchant ship, he would have attacked 
her. In his extremity he resorted to his seamanship, 
and, by a clever ruse, escaped, first edging away to lee- 
ward until the English frigate was on his weather 
quarter, and then putting his helm sharply up and 
crowding sail so that he went off dead before the wind. 
"Jones's escape," says an English writer, "is by no 
means without a parallel : that of Lord Dundonald in 
the Pallas from under the guns of three French line- 
of -battle ships will probabl}" at once recur to the reader, 
and other similar instances might easily be found; but 
it is no light praise to compare, even with a difference, 
the deed of an untried man and an untried crew, under 
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the guns of an English frigate, with one of Dundouald's 
smartest pieces of seamanship." ^ From the first he 
seems to have had a professional spirit desirous of 
emulating and even bettering the British navy, which 
he spoke of as "the best regulated of any in the world." 
Of the difficulties arising from i^ank, of the proper rela- 
tions of officers to each other, he seems to have had a 
keen sense. In his own experience at the beginning 
of the new navy he was to know the annoyances which 
he tried to remedy. 

There can be no question of the seamanship and pro- 
fessional ability of an officer who began his career with 
the achievements before mentioned. To these he was 
to add many more which redounded to his fame and 
that of the young republic. Having the courage of his 
convictions regarding his own abilities, and having no 
family connections to push his fortunes, he felt aggrieved 
that he was not accorded a higher place on the navy 
register, at the outset expressing his willingness to 
have his relative position thereon tested by an examina- 
tion. In other respects, the interests of the new navy 
were on his mind. In his letter to the Hon. Robert 
Morris, of date October 17, 1776, he wrote, — and 
by it we see that the rough sailor has developed 
into not only a man of action, but of thought, and 
has acquired a direct and pithy style in writing: 
"It is to the last degree distressing to contemplate 
the state and establishment of our navy. The common 
class of mankind are actuated by no nobler principle 
than that of self-interest; this and this alone determines 
all adventures in privateers; the owners as well as 
those whom they employ. ... If our enemies, with 
the best-established and most formidable navy in the 

^ Professor LaoghliD, Studies in Xaval History, p. 372. 
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universe, have found it expedient to assign all prizes 
to the captors, how much more is such policy' essential 
to our infant fleet; but I need no arguments to convince 
you of the necessity of making the emoluments of our 
navy equal, if not superior, to theirs. We have proof 
that a navy maj' be officered almost upon any terms, but 
we are not so sure that these officers are equal to their 
commissions; nor will the Congi-ess ever obtain such 
certainty until they, in their wisdom, see proj^er to 
appoint a board of admiralty, competent to determine 
impartially the respective merits and abilities of their 
officei's, and to superintend, regulate, and point out all 
the motions and operations of the navy." ^ 

Soon after, in 1777, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a ship. Congress had passed the following 
resolutions, on June 14: "Resolved. That the flag of 
the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the Union be thirteen stars, wliite 
in a blue field, representing a new constellation. Re- 
solved, That Captain John Paul Jones be appointed to 
command the sloop Ranger"' — a significant juxtaposi- 
tion for the man who was so signally to demonstrate 
the spirit of resistance to tj-ranny and love of libert}' 
which was symbolized by the new- standard, destined 
henceforth to hold itself high and float proudly in all 
the waters of the globe. 

It was on the Ranger that Captain Jones, having 
arrived in France, saluted, on the 13th of February. 
1778, in Qaiberon Bay, the French commander, Lamotte- 
Piquet, with thirteen guns; this was returned with 
nine. For the first time the new flag was recognized 
by a foreign power upon the sea, taking its place 
therefore among the great standards of the nations. 

^ See Sberbarue's Life of John Paul Jones, p. 23. 
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Jones imraediatelysailed for the Irish Channel, where, 
in the port of Whitehaven, he burned the shipping, and, 
in a brilliant action, took the British sloop of war Drake^ 
of twenty guns, with a loss of only eight men, the 
Drake losing forty-two. Then making several merchant 
prizes, he went to Brest and sent the Ranger home. 

This cruise, to annoy the enemy and to retaliate for 
various, acts of violence upon our own shores, roused 
the greatest fear and indignation through the whole 
length and breadth of Great Britain. 

In the year 1779, Jones was in France endeavoring to 
form a squadron to renew his attacks upon the English 
coasts. Franklin was at that time minister to the 
French court, and had been given authority by Congress 
to issue letters of marque. Jones was in constant 
communication with him and with the Minister of 
Marine, De Sartine. 

Delays were vexatious and innumerable. At first he 
contented himself with writing, and then, finding this 
of no avail, he determined to follow Franklin's advice 
in his "Poor Richard's Almanac,'' where a man is 
advised that "if he wishes to have any business faith- 
fully and expeditiously performed, to go on it himself; 
otherwise to send. " Following this advice he succeeded, 
by personal urgency, in equipping a squadron. To one 
of the ships he gave the name of the Bon Homme Richard^ 
in compliment to the illustrioiLS Franklin. This ship, 
destined to be famous in the annals of his countrv, 
was an old Indiaman, the Due de Dxiras, which had 
been bought by the French government and equipped 
for the expedition proposed. The Diiras was a poor 
sailer, but served as a fair substitute for a ship of war. 
She was pierced for a thirty-eight-gun frigate. 

The spirit which animated Jones is shown by one or 
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two extracts from bis letters while the expedition was 
being made ready. He wrote from L' Orient, Maj' 1, 
1779, to La Fayette, in answer to "his very esteemed 
letter," that "so flattering and affectionate a proof of 
your esteem and friendship has made an impression on 
my mind that will attend me while I live. This I hope 
to prove by more than words. Where men of fine feel- 
ings are concerned there is seldom misunderstanding; 
and I am sure I should do violence to my sensibilit}" if 
I were capable of giving you a moment's pain by any 
part of my conduct. ... I cannot insure success, 
but will endeavor to deserve it." On the same date, 
and from the same place, he wrote to Franklin ; " The 
letter I had the honor to receive from you to-day, 
together with your liberal and noble-minded instruc- 
tions, would make a coward brave. You have called 
up every sentiment of public virtue in my breast, and it 
shall be my pride and ambition, in the strict pursuit of 
your instructions, to deserve success." 

The squadron, which consisted of the Bon Homme 
Richard,, forty-two guns, the Pallas^ a merchant vessel 
transformed into a thirty-gun frigate, with the Cerf 
and Vengeance, of eighteen and twelve guns respec- 
tively, had, in addition to the vessels of the French, 
onlv one American, namelv, the Alliance,, of thirtv-six 
guns, bj' f ar the finest ship of them all. This latter 
vessel was built at Salisburj', Massachusetts, and was 
named in honor of the treaty between the United States 
and France. A French officer, Captain Landais, unfor- 
tunatel}^ was placed in command of this latter vessel, 
who proved Jiimself unworthy of his position; the crew 
were restive under the orders of a foreigner. Landais 
had done nothing to merit such a distinction, and was 
a thorn in the side of the American commander. 
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Jones had grown exceedingly impatient after nearly 
fifteen months of inaction. It was both a relief and a 
source of pride to him to get to sea again, this time 
in command of a squadron. 

On the 19th of June, 1779, he sailed from the Isle of 
Groaix with a convoy of merchant ships and transports 
bound for Bordeaux. While lying-to, a day or two 
after, the Bon Homme Richard and Alliance got foul of 
one another, causing much damage to the rigging of 
the ships. This was not calculated to increase the 
friendliness between the two vessels, and doubtless the 
midnight air listened to curses and imprecations in 
free American vernacular and excellent French patois. 
The Alliance had as a passenger John Adams, who was 
afterward President; to him Jones had written on the 
13th of May: "You will confer on me a singular obli- 
gation by favoring me with your opinion and advice 
respecting the unhappy misundei-standing which, I am 
told, prevails on board the Alliance, I ask your advice 
because, though I am determined to preserve order and 
discipline where I command, yet I wish to reprove with 
moderation, and never to punish while there remains a 
good alternative." There had been a conspiracy on 
board the Alliance when outward bound, to seize and 
carry the ship to England. Thirty-eight of the crew 
had been arrested, and were placed in confinement 
in France. So the Alliance had a bad name, which 
Captain Landais, by his strange conduct, afterward 
increased. 

There is no doubt that Jones was honest in his inten- 
tion "to preserve order and discipline," as he wrote to 
Adams ; and if strength of character and long experi- 
ence at sea, a knowledge of men, and fertility of re- 
sources contributed thereto, there was certainly no one 
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better fitted for a most difficult task than he, — a task 
which rarely if ever fell to the commander of a squad- 
ron. The resources of the colonies were limited, the 
squadron was not well fitted out. It was a French and 
American campaign under an American leader. 

Neither officers nor men were of one nationalitj'^ 
exclusivel3'. Commissions were issued by Franklin, 
who acted as a marine commissioner; to whom the issu- 
ing of commissions and warrants, the fitting out and 
repairing of ships, the settling of disturbances, the 
reconciling of differences, were affairs entirely novel 
and perplexing.^ Crews were mutinous, not because 
of lack in their commander, but because of political and 
national affiliations and prejudices. "A more ill- 
assorted or disorderlj- squadron was never sent to sea. ''^ 
It would have been a task for the genius of a Nelson 
to have insured perfect discipline under such trying 
circumstances. Such a misfortune, however, never 
came to that accomplished officer. The absence of 
French seamen is noticeable. The squadron, as far as 
the ships are concerned, was contributed by the French, 
the Alliance being the only exception. The officers and 
men were principally Americans — the crew of the 
Alliance almost entirely so, although the Frenchman 
Landais was in command. 

During the summer of 1779, the squadron cruised 
about the British coasts, taking many prizes. His 
French commanders did not willingly work with him, 
and, owing to their insubordination, the force was 
scattered. On the 17th of September, thej' came in 
sight of Leith. He had summoned his captains aboard 

^ See Appendix C. 

2 *' Judging," says Professor Laughlin, " from the invariably mutinous 
conduct of his men and officers, we may doubt whether he could have held 
command of an ellicient squadron." 
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for consultation. Landais refused to corae. Captains 
Cottineau and Ricot, of the Pallas and Vengeance^ 
were present. It was a campaign of devastation, to 
destroy or capture prizes, to levy contributions upon 
important towns, a carrying of the war in kind into 
the enemy's country as a retaliation for the burning of 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, and Fairfield, Connecticut. 

Of this grievance the French officers could not be 
expected to make much. But so philosophical a tem- 
perament as Franklin, who had given to Jones the most 
just and impartial orders concerning the danger of 
resentment going to the length of barbarous usage or 
inhumanity, wrote, on October 19, that "the late prov- 
ocations by the burning of Fairfield and other towns, 
added to the preceding, have at length demolished all 
my moderation ; and were such another expedition to be 
concerted, I think so much of that disposition would 
not appear in the instructions." There was, then, a 
feeling of just resentment on the part of the Americans, 
a desire for gain on the part of the French commanders, 
a determination to destroy the commerce of the English 
wherever they could find it on the part of both. They, 
however, di<3cussed the attack upon Leith for a long 
time. It was only when Jones assured his captains 
that he proposed to levy a contribution upon the Scotch 
town of £200,000 sterling, and told them that there 
was no battery of cannon there to oppose the landing, 
that they agreed. 

Jones, in his report of this interview, quaintly says: 
"So much time, however, was unavoidably spent in 
pointed remarks and sage deliberation that night, that 
the wind became contrary in the morning." 

But the Leith project had to be abandoned on account 
of that "contrary " wind, which was so severe as to pre- 
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vent all ingress into the harbor, as Sir Walter Scott 
wrote in his preface to " Waverle3%" ^^a steady and pow- 
erful west wind settled the matter by sweeping Paul 
Jones and his vessels out of the Frith of Forth." It 
would have been a great stroke for the colonies could it . 
have been accomplished. 

A curious anecdote is related of an eccentric clergj-- 
man named Shirra, whose parish were in consternation 
at Jones's approach, and who, with his congregation, 
on the sandy beach knelt and prayed as follows ; the 
report, however, of his petitions has not lost anything 
in the repetition : — 

" Now, deer Lord, dinna ye think it a shame for 3'e 
to send this vile piret to rob our folk o' Kirkaldy; for 
3^e ken thej^'re puir enow already, and hae naething 
to spaire. The wa' the ween blaws, he'll be here in a 
jiffie, and wha kens what he may do? He's nae too 
guid for onything. Meickle's the mischief he has dune 
alreadv. He'll bum their hooses, tak' their verv claes 
and tirl them to the sark; and wae's me! who ken but 
the bluidy villain might take their lives? The puir 
weemen are maist frightened out 0' their wits ; and the 
bairns skirling after them, I canna thol't it I I canna 
thol't it! I hae l:>een lang a faithful servant to ye. 
Laird: but gin ye dinna turn the ween aboot and blaw 
the scoundrel out of our gate, I'll na staur a fit, but 
will just sit here till the tide comes. Sae tak yere 
wull o't." 

After the capture of man)^ small craft, on the morn- 
ing of the 23d of September, an English fleet from the 
Baltic of forty sail was discovered off Flamborough 
Head bearing north to northeast, convoyed bj' two ships 
of war. 

Upon the discovery of the American squadron the 
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merchant fleet made sail for the shore. Two ships of 
war stood boldly out for battle. Jones signaled his 
own fleet, but the Alliance took no notice of it ; while 
Jones, crowding every possible sail, steered steadily 
toward the enemy. It was not until seven in the even- 
ing that he arrived. 

Of the battle which then began there are three ac- 
counts, written by the English Captain Pearson, 
commanding the Serapis^ one of the two ships; by 
Lieutenant Richard Dale of the Bon Homme Richard^ 
and by Jones himself ; these do not differ in any impor- 
tant particulars. Jones's account is most complete; it 
was wiitten to Franklin within a fortnight after the 
action, and entere into details which are of great inter- 
est. The other vessel proved to be the Countess of 
Scarborouf/h, twenty guns, which was taken by the 
Pallas^ much her superior in armament, after a brisk 
encounter of two hours' dui-ation. 

The engagement which immediately followed was 
one of the most sanguinary and pluckiest ever fought. 
The Serapis was a well-disciplined man-of-war, in ex- 
cellent condition, under skilful officers, with trained 
seamen, and much the superior in every way to the con- 
verted Indiaman which Jones commanded. Her weight 
of metal consisted of twenty 18-pounders on her lower 
gun-deck, twenty 9-pounders on her upper gun-deck, 
six 6-pounders on her quarter-deck, four 6-pounders on 
her forecastle; 50 guns, a total of 600 pounds, with 
305 men, and about 15 Lascars. The Bon Sovime 
Richard had for armament six 18-pounders on the lower 
gun-deck, fourteen 12-pounders on the middle gun- 
deck, fourteen Q-poundera on the middle gun-deck, 
two 9-pounders on the quarter-deck, two 6-pounders 
on the spai' or upper deck, two 6-pounders on the 
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forecastle, and one in each gangway, a broadside of 
21 guns;^ with a crew of about 380 men and boys, to 
a great extent undisciplined and heterogeneous.^ The 
officers, withx)ne or two exceptions, were Americans. 

About seven o'clock the ships neared each other. 
The moon arose at eight, while the engagement was 
progressing. The officers and crew of the Richard per- 
ceived that their foe was every way woi-thy of them, 
and that before them was a difficult task, for which, 
however, there seemed to have been great eagerness. 
Captain Pearson hailed the Richard with the question, 
"What ship is that?" The answer was shouted, "I 
can't hear what j^ou say." Instantly after the Serapis 
hailed again, "What ship is that? Answer imme- 
diately, or I shall be under the necessity of firing 
into you." At this moment Dale, the first lieutenant, 
received orders from Jones to fire, and almost simul- 
taneously each ship delivered a broadside ; when abreast 
in this way the battle began. At the ver}" first fire 
two or three of the 18-pounders on the gun-deck burst, 
killing or maiming nearly every one of the crew sta- 
tioned at them. This unhappy accident filled the ship 
with a great dread, and the 18-pounders were thence- 
forth discredited and unused. ^ The corpses told too 
plain a tale of their unreliability. The penetrative 

^ According to Cooper, the armameut was as follows : twenty-ejgbt 12*s 
on gun-deck, eight 9's on qaarter-deck, and sijc 18's in gun-room and gang- 
ways, making a broadside of 21 guns. 

- A careful analysis by Mahan makes 330 as an approximate maximum. 
Total probably a little more than 300. 

* Allen, the English historian, doubts this statement, stating that Pear- 
son would have known the fact, and therefore would have mentioned it ; 
but the witnesses are too many for it to be disbelieved. He says, also, 
that if Decatur, on the President, justified himself for withdrawing from 
an engagement when one gun burst, much more would Jones have been 
Justified. This is, perhaps, true, but Jones had abundant self-confidence, 
if not always good judgment, and is not to be tested by ordinary standards. 
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power of 18-pounders, according to Mahan, being 
singly much greater than 12-pounders, the loss was a 
serious one. 

The Richard was to windward of her antagonist and 
passed ahead ; the Serapis came up on her port quarter. 
The Serapis, being the better sailer, soon passed the 
Richard^ and Pearson, having thought that he had gone 
far enough to "go down athwart the fore part and i-ake " 
the Richard, found that he had miscalculated; he 
therefore put his helm hard down to keep clear of his 
adversary, by which manoeuvre the two ships were 
brought nearly in a line, the Serapis leading. The 
Engrlishman lost a little bv these evolutions, so that the 
Richard succeeded in running aboard the Serapis, bows 
on, a little on her weather quarter. The wind being 
light, these manoeuvres occupied about an hour, Jones 
having had the same intention as Pearson to cross his 
bows and rake his advei-sary, but was unable to do so. 

Thus ended the first phase of the fight, both parties 
having momentarily ceased firing. After a few min- 
utes Peai-son shouted, with what idea in his head it is 
difficult to imagine. " Has your ship struck?" to which 
Captain Jones replied, in words which have made him 
famous, '*I have not yet begun to fight." 

The Richard then backed her topsails, and the sails 
of the Serapis being full, the ships separated. In this 
position the Richard was unable to bring any of her 
guns into play. The Serapis then ''^ wore short round 
upon her keel,'' and her jibboom ran into the mizzen 
rigging of the Richard. The ships were then starboard 
to starboard ; the pressure on the after sails of the Sera- 
pis^ which vessel was nearly before the wind at the 
time, brought her hull round. The two shi[js then 
were alongside of each other, head and stern. The 
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jibboom of the Scrapie having given way by reason of 
the great strain. 

Immediately the action was renewed from the star- 
board side of the ships. A spare anchor became hooked 
in the quarter of the Richard^ which was thereupon 
lashed ; the ornamental work of the two ships tended to 
hold them fast also, while, with his own hands, Jones 
lashed the jibboom of the Serapis to the mizzen rigging.^ 
Pearson then let go an anchor with the hope that 
the Jiichard would drift clear. A vain hope, for the 
ships were securely locked together. So close were 
they that the gunners in using their rammers, in either 
ship, struck them against the sides of their adversary's 
vessel or ran them through the opposite ports. "A 
novelty in naval combats," said Dale, "was now pre- 
sented to many witnesses, but to few admirers." 

When the Serapis's cable took the strain, as a result 
of the dropping of the anchor, the bows of the Serapis 
and the stem of the Richard turned slowly to the tide. 

The ships were then locked in a deadly embrace. 
All this time the fight had been going on vigorously. 
The English thought they saw an opportunitv% and 
attempted to board, but were driven back with loss. 

Now began the second phase of the battle. It was 
a peculiar and apparently desperate situation for the 
Americans. The advantage, however, was theirs; for 
the Serapis was the better ship for an open and regular 
fight, with its homogeneous and well-disciplined crew; 
while under these circumstances, in a hand to hand 

1 The coolness of this remarkable man, as well as the seriousness of his 
character, is illustrated bj* the anecdote which is told of him in connection 
with the locking of the ships together. It appears that while engaged 
with the master in making the ships fast, and overhearing his profanity, 
he said : " Mr. Stacey, this is no time for swearing ; in the next moment 
you may be in eternity. Let us do our duty." 
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encounter, gunnery and seamanship were factors of less 
importance, and Jones's readiness of resource and 
indomitable courage had abundant sphere of action. 
Nevertheless, the efficiency of the ship Wc\s diminished 
greatly by the disuse of the discarded 18-pounders on 
the lower deck. 

When the Serapis swung alongside the Richard^ the 
lower gun-ports were closed to prevent the Americans 
from boarding ; these, however, were immediately blown 
off, and the ten 18-pounders on the lower gun-deck 
wrought terrible havoc in the Richard^ completely 
riddling her sides. This fire di-ove nearly everyone to 
the upper deck, where but few guns were working, only 
two guns on the quarter-deck and three or four of the 
12-pounders. This battery of 12-pounders, on which 
Jones had put his main reliance, which was under the 
charge of Lieutenant Dale and Colonel Weibert, was rap- 
idly silenced. Jones succeeded in adding another gun 
by shifting one from the port side of the quarter-deck. 
But as the Americans went up, the English went 
down, not only in courage and hope of success, but lit- 
erally; for having been driven for safety to the upper 
deck they manned the tops so effectively and aimed 
such a murderous fire upon the deck of the Serapis that 
nearly every Englishman was driven below for safety. 
There being, as it were, no enemies below for the 
English, and none on deck for the Americans, it would 
seem for the moment to have been a fight against ships 
rather than men. But this state of affairs was not of 
long duration. 

The pui-ser of the Richard who commanded the guns 
on the quarter-deck was dangerously wounded, and it 
thus became necessary for Jones to superintend the 
small battery himself. Certain of the men stationed 
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with Colonel de Chamillard on the poop having been 
killed, the rest deserted their quarters, but '' tlie tops 
held out bravely '' under Lieutenant Stack. It was a 
battle of the tops, as has been said. The accurate and 
deadly fire had driven the men of the Serapis from their 
stations to seek refuge below. The Americans grew 
bolder, and one of the crew, a Scotchman, crept out to 
the extremity of the main j-ard-arm and, having a 
bucket with explosives and combustibles, succeeded 
in dropping a grenade thi'ough the main hatchway. 
The Serapis' 8 powder- boys, with great celeritj-, had 
provided more cartridges than were wanted, and laid 
them alongside the guns on the main deck. The 
Scotchman's grenade set fire to some loose powder on 
the deck, which passed with furious flashing from one 
cartridge to another, causing a temble loss of life; 
instantlj^ twenty brave seamen were motionless, as 
many more mortally wounded, and another score crip- 
pled. Collars and wristbands, and waistbands of 
trousers, were all that was left of manv of them. The 
demoralization that resulted would have compelled any 
but a British captain to have jielded. Of all the mul- 
titudinous causes which, added together, made the 
grand total which summed up the word " victor^- '' at 
the last, the grenade dropped from the main yaid-arm 
into the hatchway of the foe must count the chief. 

A condition of affairs which could not have been more 
trying to a commanding officer now resulted. This was 
no less than the panic of two of his warrant officers, 
— the gunner, the carpenter, — and the master-at-arms. 
Both ships were on fire.^ The Richard had been struck 
several times under water, and had sjDrung a leak; 
one of the pumps had been shot away. " The carpen- 

1 ** We were on fire no less than ten or twelve times." — Pearson. 
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ter," said Jones, in his report, "expressed his fear that 
she would sink, and the other two concluded that she 
was sinking, which occasioned the gunner to run aft on 
the poop, without my knowledge, to strike the colors ; 
fortunately for me, a cannon-ball had done that before 
by carrying away the ensign staff; he was therefore 
reduced to the necessity of sinking, as he supposed, or 
of calling for quarter, and he preferred the latter.'* 
The desperate nature of this engagement is made appar* 
ent when it is known that Jones, in utter wrath, tiung 
his boarding pistols at the head of the man who dared 
to cry for quarter, broke his skull, and silenced his 
pusillanimous shouts. It exhibits, also, the instant 
decision, a characteristic of an able commander. 

The Englishman having asked Jones if he had cried 
for quarter, was answered with "the most determined 
negative." The reply,* however, not being understood, 
boarders were mustered with a view of putting a prize 
crew aboard the Richard, This was reckoning without 
his host ; and no sooner had the English crew stepped 
aboard the ship, than they were repelled by a force 
springing up from all sides, and they retreated rapidly, 
while the topmen kept up such a vigorous fire that the 
Serapis's crew were again driven, with loss, below 
deck. Three O-poundera only were the Richard's effec- 
tive battery, while the Englishmen were tearing great 
and ugly holes in the ship's vitals below. 

The battle assumed another phase. It was a desper- 
ate state of affairs. Battery silenced, warrant officers 
crying for quarter, the ship making water rapidly, 
handicapped by a multitude of prisoners, who sought 
any opportunity which might offer to turn the vessel 
over to the enemy, all the time hugged in such deadly 
embrace of the stanch Serapis. Did ever a stout sea- 
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man wrest victon- from among such ill-omened condi- 
tions ? To add to the greatest discomfiture, suddenly a 
new foe appeared, and fired a broadside, to the intense 
chagrin and exasperation of the Michard's crew. It 
was discovered to have come from the Alliance. The 
greatest indignation arose, and half a hundred voices 
shouted, "For God's sake, stop your firing!" but the 
Alliance^ having delivered a raking fire, "passed along 
to the offside of the ship and continued firing." 

An officer was directed to hail the Alliance and order 
her " to lay the enemy aboard " ; this was done, and, 
in reply to the question whether the order was under- 
stood, an affirmative answer was returned. This fire of 
the Alliance caused the crew " to leave one or two of 
the 12's on board the Riclmrd. which they had begun to 
fight again, saying that the Englishmen in the Alliance 
had got possession of the ship and were^ helping the 
enemv." 

There was no possible excuse for this action on the 
part of Captain Landais. It was bright moonlight. 
The Richard was painted black, the sides of the Serapis 
yellow: they could readily be distinguished. As an 
extra warning, Jones put out the signal of reconnais- 
sance, — " three lanterns, one at the head (bow), another 
at the stern (quarter), and the third in the middle, in 
a horizontal line." But it was of no avail. The Alli- 
ance coolly sailed round, firing into the Richard^ "head, 
stern, and broadside." Several of Jones's men ,were 
killed and an officer mortally wounded, and, as he says 
in his letter, his "situation was really deplorable." 

But now at the very height of his hopelessness, hope 
began to revive within the captain's heart. For while 
the treacherous master-at-arms had liberated the pris- 
oners, they proved to be a benefit rather than an injury; 
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for in their consternation, between the fear of beinsr 
drowned or burned to death they worked most desper- 
ately and constantly at the pumps, under the direction 
of Lieutenant Dale. The Serapis is said to have been 
on fire no less than a dozen times. Both ships being 
on fire from early in the action, the crews of the respec- 
tive vessels busied themselves with extinguishing the 
flames; the firing therefore slackened. The crew of 
the Serapisy covered by the deck whereon a rain of 
missiles was constantly hurled, obliged to keep below, 
as it were, in a dark pit of smoke and blood, of 
corpses, of groaning men, and hissing flame, were in 
a wretched plight. The fight, however, was still kept 
up by Jones, and was dramatically ended when a well- 
directed fire shattered and rendered useless the main- 
mast of the SerapiSy which stood out as a prominent 
target by reason of its yellow color: after it went by 
the board there was practically no resistance. 

The engagement had lasted from three to tliree and 
a half hours. It had been witnessed by more than fif- 
teen hundred persons on Flamborough Head, — to them 
a humiliating sight. Captain Pearson struck the flag of 
England, which had been nailed to the mast, with his 
own hand; none of his people would venture aloft on 
this duty. There remains only the account of the sur- 
render, which is described by Lieutenant Dale as 
follows : — 

" Upon finding that the flag of the Serapis had been 
struck, I went to Captain Jones and asked whether I 
might board the Serapis^ to which he consented; and 
jumping upon the gunwale seized the main-brace pen- 
nant, and swung myself upon her quarter-deck. Mid- 
shipman Mayrant followed with a party of men, and 
was immediately run through the thigh with a boarding- 
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joike by some of the enemy stationed in the waist, who 
were not iufonned of the surrender of the ship. I found 
Captain Peai-son standing in the leeward side of the 
quarter-deck, and, addressing myself to him, said, 'Sir, 
I have orders to send you on boai'd the ship alongside.' 
The firet lieutenant of the SerapU^ coming up at this 
moment, inquired of Captain Pearson whether the ship 
alongside had struck to him. To which I replied, 'No, 
sir, the contraiy; he has struck to us.' The lieutenant 
renewing his inquiry, "Have you struck, sir?' was 
answered, 'Yes, I have.' The lieutenant replied, 'I 
have nothing more to say,' and was about to return 
below when I informed him he must accompany Captain 
Pearson on board the ship alongside. He said, 'If you 
will permit me to go below, I will silence the firing 
of the lower deck guns.' This request was refused, 
and, with Captain Peai'son, lie was passed over to the 
deck of the Bon Homme Richard,^ Orders being sent 
below to cease firing, the engagement terminated, after 
a most obstinate combat of three hours and a half."^ 

Then, as Jones re|X)rts. " I had two enemies to en- 
counter more formidable than the Britrons: I mean fire 
and water." There was a depth of five feet of water in 
the hold. The fire approached the magazine. The 
powder was put on deck ready to be thrown overboard. 

^ See Appendix D. 

2 Ad eyewitness narrates the following incident of the snrrender : " The 
officers, headed by the captain of the Serajtis, now came on board our ship. 
Captain Pearson inqnired for Captain Jones, to wliom he was introduced by 
Mr. Morse, onr purser. The former accosted Captaiu Jones, in presenting 
his sword, in this manner: * It is with great reluctance that I am obliged 
to resign my sword to a man who may be said to fight \nth a halter about 
his neck.* Jones took no notice of this insult, but gallantly replied, ' Sir, 
you have fought like a hero, and I make no doubt your sovereign will re- 
ward you for it in the most ample manner.' *' — Analectlc Magazine, Vol. 
Vni., quoted in Frost's Book 0/ the Kuvy, p. G2. 
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All night, until ten o'clock the next day, the fire ^ras 
fought. The good old ship which for fifteen years had 
sailed the seas on peaceful errands was ill fitted to 
withstand the terrible shock of the Serapis^s guns. 
The successful captain thought now only of saving 
the ship, which, he tells us, was "mangled beyond the 
power of description." It was a victory won by sheer 
indomitable energy. Never before had a ship suffered 
so much and yet been victorious. 

It was a sight which stirred to the depths its brave 
commander's soul. Ragged holes through which the 
moonlight shone, charred woodwork black with flame 
and smoke, splintered timbers casting weird shadows 
on the deck, clothes of men torn into shreds ; buckets, 
rammers, ropes, and bits of canvas hurled here and 
there by a tempest of disorder ; but, above and beyond 
all, the groans and sighs of men bathed in blood were 
in his ears, and the stiffened limbs and heavy bodies 
of his crew, whose faces were familiar to him, who 
would never sigh or groan again, — all these made a 
scene of wretchedness, from which so bold a seaman as 
he was, hardened by wind and wave and accustomed to 
the sights and sounds of battle, felt inclined to recoil, 
as from "a prospect of finished horror." 

The loss of the Serapis, according to the surgeon's 
report, was 10 dead, 36 wounded, and 32 misei'ably 
scorched; but Pearson, in closing the report, says, "I 
find many more both killed and wounded than appears 
in the enclosed list, but their names, I find, as yet 
impossible to ascertain."^ 

The Richard's loss was 42 killed and 40 wounded.^ 

^ The deaths oa board the Serapis were increased to 61, including 16 
marines. 

- Cooper puts the losses on each side as about equal, in the neighbor- 
hood of 150 killed and wounded. 
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Of the crew there were about 71 Americans, 67 Eng- 
lishmen, 21 Portuguese, Scandinavians, and others. 
The muster roll, numbering only 227, is imperfect, and 
there were doubtless more Americans on board. ^ Her- 
culean efforts were made to keep the old ship afloat, 
and she was not abandoned until the 25th, when, a 
little after ten, she sank below the waves. The Serapis 
was fitted with a jury mainmast, and the fleet sailed for 
the Texel, where, although protestations were made 
by the British government, through the ambassador at 
the Hague, Sir Joseph Yorke, the Dutch refused to 
accede to their demand to deliver up the ships and their 
crews which " the pirate Paul Jones, of Scotland, who 
is a rebel subject and criminal of the state, has taken." 
The action of their High Mightinesses would commend 
itself to students of international law to-day ; namely, 
"that they will in no respect whatever pretend to judge 
of the legality or illegality of the actions of those who 
have on the open sea taken any vessels which do not be- 
long to this country, and bring them into anj- of the ports 
of the republic; that they only open their ports to give 
them shelter from storms and other disasters; and that 
they oblige them to put to sea again with their prizes, 
without unloading or disposing of their cargoes, but let- 
ting them remain exactly as when they arrived. ..." 

Landais, the captain of tlie Alliance^ showed himself 
the meanest and most cowardly of men. He was dis- 
missed the service on the ground of insanity. 

Pearson claims that he received injury through the 
Alliance^ 8 attack, and justifies his surrender partly on 
that account.^ But all the evidence goes to show that 
tiie Richard was between the Alliance and Serapis at 

1 See Sherburne's Life, pp. 134-140. 
s Appendix B. 
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every discharge of her battery; the injury therefore to 
her was slight. It was supposed that his treachery 
was caused by an intention to cripple the Richard and 
then claim the credit for the Serapia's capture. Jones's 
"colleagues, "as he calls them, reflected but little credit 
upon the expedition. Neither the Vengeance nor the 
Alliance made any prizes among the merchantmen. 
Lieutenant Henry Lunt of the Richard^ who was absent 
in the pilot boat with fifteen able-bodied seamen, was 
in sight during the whole action, but, according to his 
statement, "thought it not prudent to go alongside in 
time of action." A great error of judgment, which he 
must have regretted in after years. The great difficulty 
under which the expedition labored was due to the fact 
that the authority of the commander was not well de- 
fined, owing to the "concordat" which was drawn up, 
"which substituted a species of joint agency for the 
principle of unquestioning obedience." 

This wonderful victory made Jones the hero of two 
continents. When he appeared in Amsterdam a couple 
of months later, crowds filled the streets and cheered 
him. His vanity was his great weakness. He knew 
how to pose before the public. He became a conspicu- 
ous figure in Paris, with his Continental uniform pic- 
turesquely set off by a Scotch bonnet edged with gold. 

Franklin, on the receipt of the news of the victory, 
wrote, " For some days after the aixival of your express, 
scarce anything was talked of at Paris and Versailles 
but your cool conduct and persevering bravery during 
that terrible conflict." 

Congress gave him a vote of thanks. The king 
of France bestowed on him a sword and made him 
a knight of the Order of Merit. The king of Den- 
mark gave him a pension. The empress of Russia 
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bestowed on him the ribbon of Saint Anne. When 
he returned to Philadelphia, in 1781, the war was 
nearly over, and his life became thereafter inconspicu- 
ous, except for the continuation of its old restlessness. 
In 1788 he was in the service of Russia, with the rank 
of rear-admiral. He finally returned to Paris, where 
he died in 1792, in the forty-fifth j^ear of his age. 

The captain of the Serapis was knighted for his 
bravery in an action in which more of the spirit of 
Jones would have made him a victor. Jones, on learn- 
ing of it, good-humoredly said, "He deserved it; and 
should I have the good fortune to fall in with him 
again, I will make a Lord of him." 

Jones was denounced as a pirate.^ His was a name 
wherewith little children were frightened. He was a 
Scotch peasant lad turned adventurer, and therefore 
could not have the character of a man of honor. It is 
not to be expected that English writers should look 
upon him favorably. His seafaring life of thirteen 
years was doubtless no better nor worse than that of 
thousands of his fellow-countrymen who sailed from 
the ports of England and Scotland in the quarter- 
century preceding the American Revolution. He is 
charged, in prints and pamphlets, with being guilty of 
the foulest crimes. National animosity and prejudice, 
however, have made his biogi*aphy. While these mat- 

1 It vas during this expedition to tbe Irish Channel that Jones contem- 
plated the capture of tbe Earl of Selkirk, with a view of holding him as a 
distinguished prisoner, that his countrymen might be benefited by this 
exchange. Not finding him at home, his lieutenant and crew demanded 
his silver plate, following the British custom in America. This was given 
up, and taken aboard the Ranc/er with the consent of Jones, who yielded 
to the importunity of his crew. Later every piece was returned by Jones, 
having been purchased from his privat-e means, the teapot still containing 
tbe tea leaves which were in it at tbe time of capture. This assuredly was 
not the custom of pirates- v 
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ters pertaining to his early life may yet be a matter 
of dispute, his subsequent career and writings show 
beyond all question that his life was worthy and hon- 
orable from the time he identified himself with the 
cause of the colonies and was commissioned as oflBcer 
in the navy; and it is difficult to believe that he was 
not imbued with principles of honor to the same extent 
that men in his position were in both the English and 
American navies. If he was the man whom his de- 
tractors suppose him to be, he could never have arrived 
at the social distinction and respect which he achieved 
in America and Fitince.^ 

He had for his sponsors in the United States such 
members of the Marine Committee of Congress as John 
Hancock, Robert Morris, Philip Livingston, Benjamin 
Harrison, who appointed him " to command the Bariffer, 
ship of war," and later, in France, the friendship of 
Franklin and Lee and Silas Deane, the French commis- 
sioners, — names surely which carry sufficient weight 
to guarantee the worth and respectability of any man. 

To be sure, he was a rebel and a traitor in the eyes 
of the subjects of King George — that alone was enough 
to injure his reputation; but then, in addition, he was 
signally successful against their armed forces at sea, 
and this was not easily to be forgiven. That he suc- 
ceeded in alarming, to a great extent, all England is 
evident from a recent writer, who takes occasion, 
from a study of his exploits, to caution his countrymen 
therefore, lest a similar condition of affairs should over- 
take them, and to urge them " to be armed against the 
indefinite possibilities of the future.'*^ 

i"To him," says Professor Laoghtoa, "coantry was an idle word, 
patriotism an unkDown idea." 

2 Professor Laugtiton : who also says. " His moral character may be 
summed up in one word— detestable." Allen speaJcs of him as " that indi- 
viduaL" 
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Only by envoys and naval oiBcers is a nation made 
known, oflBcially, to foreign countries, as it were by the 
grace of courts and the thunder of guns. The colonists 
being in rebelUon since 1776, the only way to introduce 
themselves to England was by a ship with guns and 
national ensign at the peak. Paul Jones represented 
the sovereignty of the young and puissant nation 
which Milton saw in poetic vision arising in the 
west. He possessed those traits which have always 
characterized his countrymen, — ambition, Immanity, 
enterprise, a quaint humor, and a master}^ and confi- 
dence in every situation in life, born of a variety of 
material triumphs in overcoming the difficulties of 
settling a wilderness. 

His countrymen will not soon forget him. 



THE NILE. 

AUGUST 1. 1798. 



Notre marine ne se releva jamais de ce coup terrible porte b. sa 
consideration et sa puissance. — Dk La Graviere. 

Nothing could withstand the Squadron your Ix>rdship did me 
the honour to place under my command. Their high state of disci- 
pline is well known to you, and with the judgment of the Captains, 
together with their valour, and that of the OflBcers and ^len of 
every description, it was absolutely irresistible. — Nelson. 

We hoped to have deceived the enemy, but he was not to be 
misled. To see and to attack us was the affair of a moment. — 
Admiral Villeneuve. 

Had it pleased God that I had not been woimded and stone 
blind, there cannot be a doubt but every ship would have been in 
our possession. — Nelson, to Lord Howe. 

The battle stood unparalleled and singular in this instance, 
that every captain distinguished himself. — Lord Howe, JYelson^s 
Despatches, III., 84. . 

Three eminent features characterize the battle of the Nile : 
first, Nelson's sudden attack, not waiting for daylight, which sur- 
prised the enemy; second, his determination to assail the van, 
and destroy it; third, the masterly stroke by which Captain Foley 
showed the way and anchored inside the enemy's line, whether of 
his own initiative or not, the result being that the enemy's line was 
crushed at the head, as between the jaws of a vice, while the rear 
looked hopelessly on. 



THE NILE. 

AUGUST 1, 1798. 

In the year 1798 western Europe was at the feet of 
Bonaparte; onlj' England was unconquered. The 
"active islanders," as he called them, were the chief 
obstacle in his pathway to universal dominion. 
" France must either destroy them or expect itself to 
be destroyed.'' Yet not by means of "corruption and 
intrigue," as he wrote, but by do^^^nright hard fighting, 
— as at the Nile and Waterloo, — was this eventually 
done. The contest was waged between the two great 
chieftains, Nelson and Bonaparte, in reality, although 
they fought, one on the sea, the other on the land. 
The battle of the Nile was the first act in the closing 
drama. 

Bonaparte had dreams of Oriental conquests. This 
new Alexander's ambition was boundless. He had a 
way of making his di'eams realities : that was whj' he 
was so much feared. A large French fleet was readj- 
to sail at Toulon. No one knew its destination. 
Perchance the Thames, and London, was its objective 
point. The British government was in dread; the 
Admiralty alarmed. It was evident that to destroj^ 
the French fleet was to confine the bold Corsican's 
plans in dreamland. 

The French squadron must be destroyed, whatever its 

253 
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destination. Some man of force and skill, of wisdom 
and bravery, is needed for this great emergency. Upon 
whom should the choice then fall, except on the man 
who, at the battle of Cape Saint Vincent, under Admi- 
ral Jervis, had so greatly distinguished himself? His 
exceptionally brilliant performance in that fight had 
won the admiration of all England. In the crisis of 
the engagement he broke from his place in the line, 
without orders, and dashed into the Spanish van. By 
a bold manoeuvre the admiral was attempting to mass 
his squadron for a supreme and, possibly, successful at- 
tack upon the British line. He commanded the Captain^ 
the smallest seventy-four in the fleet; but he ranged 
alongside the mighty Santluima Trinidad^ the flagship 
of 130 guns, and fought her with rare audacity, and 
defiantly met at once five more ships, two of 112 guns, 
one of 80 guns, and two of seventy-four. The movement 
illustrated the genius of the man, incredibly swift iu his 
intuitions, quick as a flash to decide upon a course of 
conduct. Witli this little seventy-four he made the 
great attempt, soon followed by assistance, and actually 
captured, by boarding, the San jyicolas^ which he might 
have lost, for the great San Joseph^ of 112 guns, opened 
fire on them, which latter ship was grinding agiiinst 
the side of the San Nicolas. Nothing daunted, over 
the captured vessel as a bridge he captured another! 
A like brilliant dash, a similar capture, had never before 
been known. No wonder the anxious eyes of the Admi- 
ralty fastened upon this man for an important and 
critical expedition. 

The gravity of the situation was felt in the navy as 
well as at home. CoUingwood had written in January, 
" The question is not merely who shall be conqueror, 
but whether we shall be any longer a people, — whether 
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Britain is still to be enrolled in the list of European 
nations."^ For a j-ear and more the British had kept 
away from the Mediterranean, and held to their stations 
off Cadiz and Brest to intercept the Spanish or French 
fleet attempting a junction or a descent upon the Eng- 
lish coast. 

The First Lord of the Admiralt}% writing to Admiral 
Jervis, mentioned the "decided and hazardous com- 
plexion " of the measure about to be undertaken, " The 
appearance of a British squadron in the Mediterranean 
is a condition on which the fate of Europe may at this 
moment be stated to depend; you will not be surprised 
that we are disposed to strain every nerve and incur 
considerable hazard in eflfecting it." 

It was left optional with the admiral to leave Cadiz 
and go in person with the fleet; if he should send anj^ 
one, the First Lord continues, " I think it almost unnec- 
essary to suggest to you the propriety of putting it 
under the command of Sir H. Nelson, whose acquaint- 
ance with that part of the world, as well as his activity 
and disposition, seem to qualify him in a peculiar man- 
ner for that service.'' Jervis had already sent Kelson 
with three ships to keep an eye on Toulon. So the 
admiral, desirous that he should take charge of the 
new fleet from the outset, wrote, "You and you only 
can command the important service in contemplation ; 
therefore make the best of your way down to me." 

The choice of Nelson caused considerable bitterness 
of feeling in the fleet. Other officers, notablj^ Sir Will- 
iam Parker and Sir John Orde, felt aggrieved that a 
junior should be given this important command. Orde 
went so far as to send Lord Saint Vincent a challenge ; 
but no duel was fought. He replied to an objection 

1 Quoted by Mabau. 
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to t3>e choice of Xelsozu ^ That those who "were respcm- 
Bible for meaBiues had a right to choose their men.^ 
At home there was strong oppositian to his appoint- 
ment. Sir William Parker, however, Tiolated all pro- 
priety in having read publiclj, on board his ship, the 
Prince G-eorge^ a letter "from one of the pnisne Lords 
of the AdmiraltT, in which Lord Saint Vincent xras 
insolently denounced for having sent so jonng a flag- 
officer as Xelson to seek the French fleet-'' 

The responsibility of the command, the harassmenls 
of the service, the uncertainties of the situation, his 
wretched health, the jealousy and envy of his brother 
officers, made his lot an unhappy one; but he was 
nothing daunted. 

So it came about that Rear-Admiial Xelson com- 
manded the fleet, and that ten ships were sent to him 
on the -1st of May. under the command of Captain 
Troubridge, from the squadron at Cadiz. The brig 
Mutine^ commanded by Hardy, despatched two days 
before to inform Xelson of the sailing of Ti*oubridge^ 
arrived the 5th of June, On the lih:h, Bonaparte had 
sailed bv wav of Genoa with an armv of fortv thoa- 
sand men, and then bv Co^i^ioa eastward- This was 
unknown to Nelson. 

The long chase which was :o follow had an inau- 
spicious besrinnin^. On a dark ni^ht, the ilOth of 
June, the Vinru^-iri^ Xelson's siup. had the misfortune, 
in a heavy gale, to roll " overboard her main and mizzen 
topmasts and- later on. the foremast went, close to the 
deck-"" The Vt'jr and JuVjr.rw;i<'-. ber consorts, suffered 
little in^urv. and the latter next momini: took the nm- 
i^urd in tow and endeavored to make Oristan Bav, in 
Sardinia. The situation was ."r.e of extreme danger on 
th^ evening of ihe 22d. for. on aocount of the lightness 
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of the wind, the AleoMinder had scarcely power to save 
the Vanguard^ which a heavy westerly breeze was driv- 
ing on the Sardinian coast. " Nelson ordered the AUx' 
ander to let go the hawser." Captain Ball, however, 
with confidence in himself and a gi^eat desire to help 
the ship into a place of safety, entreated to be permitted 
to hold on a little longer; the holding on accomi^lished 
its object, and, on the 23d, the ships anchored at the 
islands of San Pietro. Ball, however, did more; he 
won the friendship of Nelson, who never forgot his help 
in the hour of dire extremity; and this was the more 
fortunate, for Nelson had formed an unfavorable opinion 
of him. He had written on one occasion, " Two noble 
captains are here. Ball and Shepard; they wear fine 
epaulettes, for which I think them great coxcombs. 
They have not visited me ; and I shall not, be assured, 
court their acquaintance." The report was, that when 
Ball went on board the Vanguard for the first time to 
pay his respects, Nelson greeted him with the cutting 
remark, "What! are you come to have your bones 
broken? " Ball answered that he had no desire to have 
his bones broken, but if his duty to king and country 
required it, they should not be spared. When the ships 
came to anchor, Nelson hastened on board the Alex- 
ander and, embiucing Ball, said to him, " A friend in 
need is a friend indeed." This man of wind and wave 
and battle fury had a generous heart under his uniform. 
This storm in the Gulf of Lyons depressed him. 
How great his disappointment was can be gathered 
from a letter he wrote to his wife. "Figure to 
yourself," he wrote, "a vain man on Sunday even- 
ing at sunset walking in his cabin, with his squad- 
ron about him, who looked up to their chief to 
lead them to glory, and in whom this chief placed the 
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firmest reliance that the proudest ships, in equal num- 
bers, belonging to France, would have bowed their 
flags, and with a very rich prize lying by him. Figure 
to yourself this proud, conceited man when the sun 
rose on Monday morning : his ship dismasted, his fleet 
dispersed, and himself in such distress that the mean- 
est frigate out of France would have been a very un- 
welcome guest. ... T ought not to call what has 
happened to the Vanff-uard by the cold name of acci- 
dent; I believe firmly that it was the Almighty's good- 
ness, to check my consummate vanity.'' Nevertheless 
he kept himself well in hand, cis he did the ships under 
his command, and if he felt depressed or exultant it 
was but the natural consequence of adverse circum- 
stances to a mind restless with ambition and activity, 
and eager to add to his fame. 

In four days, however, the Vanguard, fitted with 
jury masts, was ready for sea. Returning to Toulon 
on the 31st of May, they found the harbor deserted of 
the French squadron. The same wind which had dis- 
masted the Vanguard had sent the French ships flying 
to the southward. 

A great disappointment here befell the admiral: the 
frigates which he had with him separated in the storm, 
and, imagining that the Vanguard would be obliged 
to make the port of Gibraltar for repairs, had rendez- 
voused there ; they never returned. Conjectures were 
manv as to the whereabouts of the Toulon fleet. Were 
they in the Gulf of Genoa? Had they gone to Sicily, 
or Portugal, or Ireland? The admiral was totally in 
the dark; but it was his business to find the ships, and 
find them he would. '* Be they bound to the Antipodes, 
I would net lose a moment to bring them to action," 
he said. It might be that the fleet was secretly making 
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westward through the Gibraltar straits to the north 
and the narrow seas. Two years before Napoleon had 
written to his admirals, "Make us mastei'S of the 
Channel for three days, and we are masters of the 
world." The French fleet was the objective; he would 
make most strenuous efforts first to find and then 
''take, sink, burn, and destroy it." The man who 
had lost his right eye and his right arm in the service 
of bis country, who had suffered manj^ lesser injuries, 
and had met the nation's enemies in one hundred and 
twenty fights, would not be daunted by any circum- 
stance; of that, those who knew him best felt assured. 

The French had a long start. Nelson's consorts M^ere 
separated in their search for Troubridge's reenforce- 
ments. The Orion and Alexander were not then in 
sight. The Leander^ of fifty guns, was ordered to wait 
for the missing ships, a memorandum being left of their 
intended course. He made at once for Cape Corso, the 
northern point of Corsica. Inquiries were made wher- 
ever information was likelv to be obtained, with no 
result. 

June 7th, the brig Mutine joined him; on the 8th, 
Troubridge with his fleet, eleven sail of the line. With 
eleven seventy-fours there was no reason for further 
delay; he resolved to push on. Nelson divided his 
fleet into tlu'ee columns, leading the first column in 
the Vanguard ; the second, Captain Hood, in the ZeaU 
0U8 — these were to attack; the third. Captain Trou- 
bridge leading, was to fall upon the convoy. That 
day the long chase projjerly began. 

The sea is wide, even the Mediterranean ; there are 
harbors innumerable in which fleets may hide; they 
may double on their tracks, they may cause a com- 
mander, by false information, to misjudge utterlj^ their 
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destination. Thus they may weary out even a persistent 
and patient pursuer. The brig Mutine had been kept 
busy seeking information. Hardy, its captain, was an 
able officer, who afterwards commanded Nelson's flag- 
ship at Trafalgar ; he had been sent to Civita Vecchia 
and along the Roman coast. Sevei-al vessels had been 
spoken, but no information could be gained. The ad- 
miral then steered for Corsica, arriving the 12th of 
June ; on the 13th he sailed between Corsica and Elba, 
and between Planosa and Elba, "through the latter of 
which passages large ships or fleets had not been accus- 
tomed to pass." ^ On the 14th the Orion and Alexander 
joined the squadron, and information was obtained that 
the French fleet had been seen off the west end of 
Sicily steering eastward. On the 15th Nelson wrote to 
Spencer, "If they pass Sicily, I shall believe they are 
going on their scheme of possessing Alexandria, and 
getting troops to India — a plan concerted with Tippoo 
Sahib, by no means as difficult as might at first view 
be imagined." This was a good conjecture, as the 
event proved. The French had sailed on a northwest 
wind ; that was about the onlv indication which Nelson 
had of their course. 

The adraii-al was a man willing to take risks. Off 
the Roman coast the Mutine rejoined them. Still no 
definite knowledge had been gained. With gi-eat pre- 
cision, however, the British admiral was clearing up 
every possible source of information. His efforts at 
least assured him that the enemv were not in certain 
places, wherever they might be. At Naples he may 
possibly get some inkling of the whereabouts of the 
fleet. On the 16th thev saw the dark smoke risinsr from 
the cone of Vesuvius. Tronbridore. the tried and true 

^ All Autfuntic Norrativt, by an officer of niuk, LoadoQ, 17U8. 
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friend of the commander-in-chief, went with the Matine 
to the Ba}" of Naples to elicit, if possible, some infor- 
mation from Sir William Hamilton, the representative 
of Great Britain at the coui't of the king. He brought 
back only a report that the Fjench fleet had sailed for 
Malta. Nelson regretted this day of delay. His eager, 
restless spirit kept the fleet on the run. This was not 
difficult. They were one with him in earnest activity. 
Then they went to Sicily, bound for the Faro of Mes- 
sina. With a fair wind the fleet passed through the 
straits on the 20th. The Sicilians, apprehensive of the 
French fleet, beheld them with joy. Now, for the first 
time, thej' gained some definite information. The 
British consul gave them the startling news that Bona- 
parte had taken Malta. This was a great jelief . They 
have now something to go upon. Malta seems like a 
star in the dark night of their ignorance. It shines 
with hopefulness, and 3"et it tells nothing of ultimate 
destination. A-value is given, however, and the equa- 
tion must be worked out. 

With a fresh bieeze from the northwest the fleet now 
steers, under press of sail, for Malta. Oji the 22d, 
however, it was learned that the French had sailed 
from thence on the 18th, with a fresh gale from the 
northwest. The French might be bound for the Adri- 
atic; but Nelson, relying on his judgment, made the 
signal to his fleet to bear up and steer to the southeast. 
Nelson made up his mind that the enem}^ had gone to 
Egypt, and to Egypt he would go. From the 22d to 
the 29th the fleet sailed rapidly toward Alexandria, 
speaking two ships from that place and one from the 
Archipelago. To anxious inquiries the reply came 
that nothing had been seen of any French men-of-war. 
Was it false information that the French had sailed 
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from Malta ? The difficulties of the pursuit were aggra- 
vated by the fact that Nelson had no scouting vessels, 
which he called "the eyes of a fleet." He had, how- 
ever, to take what the Admiralty were willing to give 
to him or to spare from other important duty. While 
realizing his lack, he did not complain ; he did the best 
with what he hal. 

The French fleet numbered four hundred vessels, 
including transports. They swung along steadily on 
their course with comparative unconcern, knowing only 
that the English fleet was in pursuit. Strange to say, 
on the night of the 22d the fleets passed each other in 
the dim haze unperceived, crossing each other's tracks. 

It had been the great desire of Nelson to *'try Bona- 
parte on a wind,'* as he expressed it. The chance was 
lost at this time, although the lookouts were eager, and 
the situation sharpened the senses of every soul on 
board the English ships. Not a light was seen on a 
French ship, nor a bell heard as it struck the half-hours 
of the watches. The French fleet went by, and the 
chase was prolonged for many weeks thereafter. 

It was a vigorous chase. So well sailed the admi- 
ral's ships that they actually outran the French ships, 
although they had started four days before. Bonaparte, 
however, had, with great shrewdness, ordered the expe- 
dition as it left Malta to proceed in an indirect course 
by way of Candia. It happened, then, that when the 
English ships came in sight of the Pharos Tower of 
Alexandria under press of sail, to the great surprise 
and astonishment of the fleet not a single man-of-war 
was seen. Bonaparte had not arrived. 

Was Alexandria, after all, his destination? Nelson 
was filled with deep anxiety concerning his course. 
He had divined well the destination of. the enemy. 
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All his conjectures pointed to the one port and the 
Egyptian expedition. And now apparently his conjec- 
tures had proved false. Could he longer trust his own 
judgment? It w^is a hard case. It was the first time 
that he had a squadi*on under his command. He must 
be worthj' of the confidence that had been placed in 
him. He did not delay, however. The governor of 
Alexandria, surprised at the coming of the British fleet, 
was still more surprised that a French fleet was sup- 
posed to be on its way thither. On the 29th of June 
the fl^et was at Alexandria, on the 4th of July they 
made the coast of Caramania; thence they sailed along 
the south side of Candia in the direction of Syracuse, 
sailing with a contrary wind both night and day with 
every bit of canvas the stanch ships could carry, a 
vague uncertainty wearing the heart of the veteran 
admiral. 

Everj^ morning the lookouts opened wide their ej^es 
as the gray light glimmered on the horizon line. Every 
night they watched the light fade out in the west and 
the night set in. From morning to evening the ship's 
routine was vigorousl}' carried out. Every deck was 
cleared for ivction. Ever}^ man knew that sooner or 
later, far or near, he himself, and the ship on which he 
sailed, would be put to the test. 

The Vanguards with her jur}^ masts, sailed with the 
best. All that thorough seamanship, long experience, 
and resolute determination could accomplish had re- 
sulted in a fleet than which no finer had as yet sailed 
under the national ensign. On the 18th of Jul}^ the 
island of Sicily appeared, and Nelson determined to 
enter the port of Syracuse. Not one of the officers knew 
the port, but by judgment and good seamanship every 
ship got in without accident. The admiral was willing 
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to tnko rIfikM. TIum was a charactemtic perrading^ Iifs 
BUoneMFifiil onreer. The constant, anremitcing efforts 
of tim tloet find t;est illustration in the simple fact tiuu 
the Vanguard had not taken in water, that most oeoes* 
nMy nrtli'le, sincje the 0th of May; its stock was Terr 
fifsnrly exhait^tecl. The other ships were in like coa- 
'lltioii. A dehiy occurred here of five dars only, to 
rf^pjptiinh the shi|)S and to give all hands a breathing 
npf^lh TliHU the uncertain chase began again. 

With tho hope of getting information the admiral 
wrtilpd for the Morea. On the 28th the Gulf of Coron 
wftfl ipached, and Tronbridge, in the Calloden^ was sent 
in to ^hww any information that might be of service. 
Mr returned with the intelligence that the French fleet 
had been .^een about a montii previous sailing to the 
.^ontheant fmtn Candia. Here was something definite 
at lapit. Tronbridge, with extraordinary diligence, had 
anijoniplifthed liis errand so quickly that the fleet was 
detained not more than three hours. Nelson now deter- 
mined to «ail for Alexandria again. All sail was car- 
ried. (9n the 1st of August, at noon, the port was 
made. French Hags were seen in the harbor. ''The 
titmost joy,'* says a contemporaneous narrative, "seemed 
to animate every breast on board the squadron at sight 
of the enemy." These Nimrods of the sea had found 
their (piarry at last. 

During the cruise the admiral had been accustomed, 
*' weather and other circumstances permitting," to cause 
his raptains to repair on board the Vanguard, when he 
won hi explain to them his plans of attacking the enemy. 
His thorough mind had prepared for every possible 
(!ontingency, — an attack at night or by day, under sail 
or at anchor. " With the masterly ideas of their admi- 
ral therefore, on the subject of naval tactics, every one 
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of the captains of his squadron was most thoroughly 
acquainted; and, upon surveying the situation of the 
enemy, they could ascertain with precision what were 
the ideas and intentions of their commander without the 
aid of any further instructions; by which means sig- 
nals became almost unnecessary, much time was saved, 
and the attention of every captain could ^almost undis- 
ti*actedly be paid to the conduct of his own particular 
ship, — a circumstance from which, ujDon this occasion, 
the advantages to the general service were almost 
incalculable."^ 

This careful prevision on the part of Nelson is at 
once an evidence of his professional conscientiousness 
and of his wisdom and freedom from pride of position, 
in that he won the confidence of his officers bj* taking 
them into his confidence, and prepared the way foi* vic- 
tory by having his squadron completely imbued with 
his ideas. They thus were one with him. They 
knew his plans. They admired the man. He fought 
in and through them. So he won his victories. 

Nelson sent ahead two of his squadron to recon- 
noitre. The French fleet was discovered by Captain 
Hood, in the Zealous^ who immediately signaled the 
number of ships — sixteen — lying at anchor in Abou- 
kir Bay, on the port bow. The long-sought-for enemj' 
was found at last. 

The wind was blowing a topgallant breeze from the 
north-northwest. It became necessar}^ to take in roy- 
als, as the fleet hauled upon the wind, at the admiral's 
command. 

Aboukir Bay, where the French fleet lay at anchor, 
is an open roadstead, situated about fifteen miles east of 
Alexandria, adjacent to the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. 

1 Sir Edward Berry's Autkentic Narrative^ p. 17. 
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Its navigation is difficult, owing to shoals and rocks. 
The French fleet was at anchor in the western part, in 
an apparently secure position, near a small island, after- 
wards called Nelson's Island. This island is two and 
a half miles from Aboukir Point, which marks the 
western end of the bay. Owing to the shallowness of 
the water the northwestern ship was moored a mile 
and a half southeast of the island, in five fathoms of 
water. 

The French Admiral Brueys had put his vessels as 
near to the island as he thought necessary, but not near 
enough ; a fatal mistake, for he left room for a possi- 
bility that his flank might be turned. It was this little 
space between his ship and the island which affected 
the fortunes of the battle so soon to follow. '' This 
foremost ship," says Mahan, *' ought to have been 
brought so near to the shoal as not to leave room to 
swing, and there been moored head and stern.'' The 
distance was so great to the island that the small arma- 
ment there placed became ineffective as a support to 
the fleet. The first eight ships were extended in a 
southeast line, the remaining ships made then an 
obtuse angle with the first direction, toward the beach. 
A distance of 160 yards intervened between the ships, 
making the whole line nearly a mile and three-quarters 
in length. The line was thus bent with a view to 
extend the rear into shoal water. A decided error; for 
it failed actually to reach it, and prevented the line 
from firing at right angles to a possible attack of the 
enemy. Brueys supposed the rear would be attacked, 
upon which part, he said, "the enemy will probably 
bring to bear all their effort. " . The fleet came to anchor 
on July 4th. The next day Jaubert, the commissary of 
the fleet, wrote, " We are now moored in such a manner 
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as to bid defiance to a force "more than double our 
own." 

The French fleet consisted of one 120-gun ship, the 
Orient^ the flagship, together with three of 80 guns, 
nine of 74, two of 40, two of 86, two brigs of 18 and 
14 guns respectively, and two bomb vessels of 8 guns 
each. A formidable fleet! Twenty-one vessels in all, 
although onlj^ seventeen were of much avail. 

They were to be encountered by fourteen English 
vessels, thirteen 74s and one 50, and one brig sloop, — 
fifteen vessels in all. The disparity was decidedly in 
favor of the French. 

The British admiral had one rare advantage which 
compensated for this lack in guns: it was the posses- 
sion, of as noble an array of sea-captains as ever looked 
to a flagship for signals. They had all seen hard ser- 
vice; it might have been with Hughes in the East In- 
dies, with Rodnev in the West Indies, or with Jervis 
at Saint Vincent. They w^re sea- veterans. A " band 
of brothel's," Nelson called them. They had the utmost 
confidence and admiration, mingled with deep affection, 
for their wonderful commander. 

Ball was there, who saved the Va'ngxiard early in the 
chase; Troubridge, who supported him so gallantly at 
Saint Vinc'ent, to whom he afterward referred as " the 
most meritorious sea-oflScer of his standing in the ser- 
vice"; Hallowell, of coflSn-trophy fame, great of body 
and a great fighter ; Berry, his flag-captain, who, at the 
Saint Vincent fight, was first to leap aboard the huge 
San Nicolas and help his one-armed commodore into 
the main chains; Foley, who commanded the 100-gun 
ship, Britannia^ in that celebrated action; Saumarez, 
of Guernsey, who, in a brilliant action, captured the 
French frigate, the Riunion; and Thomas Masterman 
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Hardy, who had the honor, in the immortal fight off 
Ti-afalgar, to command the J^ctory ; whom he loved, for 
whom, on that illustrious day he anxiously entreated, 
as he lay dying, repeatedly crying, ** Will no one bring 
Hardy to me?" These were some of the "choice and 
ma:?ter spirits." Their ability he knew. In their 
fidelity he put implicit confidence. 

The difiiculties which presented themselves to Nel- 
son were by no means small. A superior fleet, in a 
chosen position, at anchor, having the steadiness of 
forts ; while not a man aboard his fleet knew the bay. 
There was only one rough chart in the fleet, which had 
lately been taken from a prize; what of rock or shoal 
awaited him as the night came on! One ship alone 
was a match for two of his seventy-fours, "the most 
formidable obstacles ; but the admii-al viewed these 
with the eye of a seaman, determened to attack; 
and it instantly struck his eager and penetrating mind, 
that where there was room for an enemy's ship to swing^ 
there was room for one of ours to anchor,'' ^ 

So the ships came on in the late afternoon, the breeze 
being strong, the crews with pent-up eagerness for the 
fray. Signals were made to clear for action, to anchor 
by the stem, and the plan of the engagement was indi- 
cated; namely, to attack the van and centre of the 
enemy's line. It was perilous navigation. Ships of 
the line are precious vessels. To strand them, to lose 
them, is not only now to count a money loss, but to 
risk the whole fleet in the coming engagement. After 
all, a ship of the line is a cumbersome vessel to handle 
when sea-room is not plenty, even for the best of sea- 
men ; and here there were many ships of the line in 
close quarters. Yet the admiral hesitated not, neither 

1^ «luM«nhc yarrativ€, id. supra. 
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doubt nor fear weakened his instant purpose. To 
attack, and that with utmost vigor, was the plan, which 
he immediately put into execution. 

At half-past five the fleet was formed in order of 
battle, one after the other in column. The Alexander 
and Swiftsure were at a distance of a dozen miles to 
leeward of the fleet, and the Culloden seven miles to 
windward. The two former came later into the action ; 
the latter, under the gallant Troubridge, unfortunately 
ran aground on the outer shoal off Aboukir Island. 
Notwithstanding the absence of these ships, the Brit- 
ish admiral delaj-ed not the attack. The Culloden had 
no part in the fight. The cajDtain and crew passed the 
hours of the night in vain efforts to get off, bearing 
their bitter disappointment as best they could. 

The Zealous led the way. Captain Hood in command, 
as they came abreast of the outer shoal. The admiral 
being within hail inquired of Hood if he thought he 
was far enough to the eastward to bear up and clear the 
shoal: he replied that he was in eleven fathoms, that 
he had no chart of the bay, but that, to quote Hood's 
statement, '*if he would allow me, I would bear up 
and sound with the lead, to which I would be \erv 
attentive, and carry him as close as I could with safety; 
he said he would be obliged to me." So the Zealous 
went ahead and sounded, dreading every moment lest 
the shoaling water should stop her progress ; the Goli- 
ath on her lee-bow. The growing darkness made the 
task increasingly difficult to these intrepid men. They 
all, however, were safely piloted, while the admiral, as 
a matter of wise precaution, allowed the first five ves- 
sels to pass him. 

The enemy opened fire on the Goliath and Zealous 
from their van ships, from the battery on the island. 
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and from their gunboats. The ships, however, stood 
in boldly to within half gunshot, receiving raking 
broadsides from the French line before they could take 
their stations. The attack was admirable. The rest 
of the fleet followed steadily on, — the Orion^ the 
Audacious^ the Theseus. While they came in, the men 
aloft imperturbably furled the sails, the men on deck 
hauled the braces and made ready to anchor, the great 
shot whistling through the rigging, the well-aimed, 
deliberate volleys from the French fleet thundering in 
their ears. Each vessel, rounding to, let go an anchor 
from the stern, so that the line was reversed when they 
came to their several stations. 

Captain Foley, in the G-oliath, with cool daring, in- 
tended to anchor inside the firat or van ship of the 
enemy, but his sheet anchor not dropping as soon as he 
desired, he was carried on, and brought up alongside 
the second ship, in the meantime firing a broadside 
into the Gruerrier as he passed. This action was done 
without specific orders from the admiral, but is evidence 
of that quick insight into the situation which, together 
with a readiness of execution, is a prime quality of a 
naval commander. 

In that he anchored inside, four other vessels follow- 
ing, thus permitting the remaining vessels to fall in 
on the other outward side, placing the French van and 
centre between two fires, Foley was doubtless carrying 
out the suggestion of Nelson, of whom Captain Berry 
wrote, "So clearly had he explained himself to those 
who were to bear their respective shares in the exe- 
cution of his plans, that when they discovered the 
enemy, little remained to be done but to commence 
the premeditated attack." After the Goliath came 
the Zealous; she in her turn raked the Gruerrier and 
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anchored just at the right moment in the place that 
Foley missed. 

The Orion came next, commanded by Saumarez, the 
second in command, who handled her exceedingly well, 
gliding sternly and imposingly along outside the former 
ships; as he passed, he poured a broadside into the 
unhappy Gruerrier. A small French frigate of 36 guns, 
the S^rieuse. bravely ventured to fire upon the Orion 
from her anchorage at some distance inside the French 
line, when Saumarez, with his starboard broadside, 
stormed at her to such purpose that her masts fell, her 
hull was shattered, and she sank in the shoal water, 
where she drifted, her cable having been cut, her cap- 
tain and crew taking to the rigging. 

Saumarez then placed his ship on the port bow of 
the Franklin^ and the quarter of the Peuple Souve- 
rain^ thus dividing his broadside to best advantage, 
when immediately the quick flashes from his ports and 
the rapid thunder told of the impetuosity of his attack. 

Captain Miller, of the Theseus, writing to his wife, 
describes how well he carried his seventv-four into the 
fight. '*In running along the enemy's line in the wake 
of the Zealous and GoUatlu, I observed their shot sweep 
just over us ; and knowing well that at such a moment 
Frenchmen would not have coolness enough to change 
their elevation, I closed them suddenly, and, running 
under the arch of their shot, reserved my fire, everj' 
gun being loaded with two, and some with three round 
shot, until I had the Gruerrier'^s masts in a line, and 
her jibboom about six feet clear of our rigging. We 
then opened with such effect that a second breath could 
not be drawn before her main and mizzen mast were 
also gone. This was precisel}- at sunset, or fortj'-four 
minutes past six." 
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The Theseus had peeringly sailed in the narrow water 
close between the Goliath and Zealous^ and shootii^ 
outside the Orion^ anchored ^ with mathematical nicet^ 
off the quarter of the Spartiate.^* A feat of seaman- 
ship to be proud of! 

The admiral, in the sixth ship, came along in his torn 
and anchored on the outside of the line within half 
pistol shot of the Spartiate, the third ship in the French 
line, and immediately began a spirited fire. The JIhuH 
taur^ Defence^ Bellerophon^ Majestic^ Leander^ Swift9ure^ 
and Alexander followed. The first two took their placet 
opposite the Aquilon and the Peuple Souverain^ the 
Orion on the inside using her stern and bow gvam. 
against these ships, respectively. The Bellerophon 
missed the Franklin^ the sixth vessel, and brought up 
alongside the Orient^ the flagship, whose armament was 
double that of the English vessel ; thereby the Betters* 
phon suffered terribly and was reduced to helplessness ; 
accordingly her commander cut her cable, when she 
drifted out of the fight, at 8 p.m., with 197 of her crew 
killed or wounded. 

The Majestic ran afoul of the ninth French ship, the 
Heureux^ where she hung for a little while, receiving 
a severe fire, in which her captain was slain. She theUy 
getting clear, anchored on the bow of the Mercure^ 
where she fought alone, but in British fashion. While 
these latter ships were slowly rounding into positiottt 
the fighting at the van of the French line had been 
exceedingly brisk and destructive. 

It was at thirty-one minutes past six that the ZealouM 
began the attack against the Chierrier^ and at quarter 
before seven she was dismasted, — in twelve min« 
utes, — just as the sun went down. In ten minutes 
thereafter the Conqu4rant lost her masts, and the 
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Spartiate also about the same time. Crushed between 
two fires, the Frenchmen were forced to yield to their 
fate. 

Nothing could withstand the furj' of the attack and 
the disparity of the concentrated force in favor of the 
British — an attack which was made with consummate 
skill of seamanship and continued with determined 
regularity and precision while the gathering darkness 
added a gloom to tlie inevitable grimness of battle. 
Two and three to one, the Frenchmen fought, despair- 
fully, while Nelson's captains crushed the head of the 
line. 

The Leander^ the smallest English vessel, a 50-gun 
ship. Captain Thompson, proceeded just as stately and 
impressively as her consorts, and, like them, arriving 
in her well-chosen place, began to take part in the ter- 
rific fray. Thompson placed her athwart hawse of the 
huge Franklin, where she poured in a raking fire upon 
her adversary- . Every shot that passed that ship struck 
the flagship, the Orient which lay astern. 

The disposition of the French fleet could scarcely 
have been worse. The ships at the end of the line 
were out of the fight, being unable to help their con- 
sorts when surrounded by their enemies. They were 
anchored. They were to leeward. The attack had not 
been expected. They were not ready to defend them- 
selves. They were in pitiable plight. 

The English squadron had entered the fight with 
the white ensign at their mastheads, with the red 
cross in the centre; at sunset every ship hoisted at 
the mizzen peak four horizontal lights, to distinguish 
them from the enemy in the night, which, at seven 
o'clock, was as black as at midnight. 

Thus in darkness the great battle began, and con- 
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tinued far into the night. Incessant volleys like sheet 
lightning issued from the ships' sides, clouds of smoke 
ascended to the heavens — falling masts, shoutings of 
men, suffering, bitter agony, — dark death closing the 
strained eyes of Briton and Gaul alike. Yet the fight 
went on without cessation. 

When the enemy were first sighted. Nelson, who had 
hardly eaten or partaken of needed sleep for days, sat 
down to dinner with his officei-s, and, rising, is said to 
have remarked, "Before this time to-morrow I shall 
have gained a peerage or Westminster Abbey;" and 
when eagerly scanning the French formation, as he 
rounded Aboukir Island, and quickly formed his plan 
of attack, he turned to his flag-captain. Berry, explain- 
ing his intention to double on the enemy. Berry, in 
his enthusiasm, exclaimed, "If we do succeed, what 
will the world say?" "There is no Mf ' in the case," 
replied Nelson ; " that we shall succeed is certain ; who 
will live to tell the story is a very different question." 

Some later biographers with critical eye question the 
truth of these anecdotes; but that they are character- 
istic of this great naval hero no one who has read bis 
story will doubt. They have a marked significance in 
view of the event which now happened; namely, the 
wounding of Nelson, — a dramatic episode in the first 
act of this battle tragedy. 

A little after eight, as the admiral was bending over 
the rough chart of the bay, a fragment of iron struck 
him on the forehead, cutting the skin at right angles, 
which, falling, covered completely his remaining eye; 
stunned by the shock for the moment, he fell, but was 
caught by Captain Berry, who stood by his side. He 
faintly said, "I am killed; remember me to my wife." 
Carried below to the cockpit, he refused to be attended 
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by the surgeons out of his turn. The pain was intense. 
He believed that his end was neai\ The surgeon as- 
sured him that he was in no danger, but he would not 
credit it, and, calling the chaplain, sent messages by 
him to Lady Nelson. Then, in the midst of his agony, 
in the great turmoil of the fight, his thoughtfulness 
did not desert him. Considei-ate of his officers, he sent 
for Captain Lewis of the Minotaur to thank him for his 
support of the Vanguard. The admiral's ship had been 
exposed to a raking fire from the Aquilon., the next ship 
in the enemy's line to the Spartiate; in a few minutes 
fifty or sixty of the Vanguard'' h men had been killed or 
disabled. The Minotaur overwhelmed the Aquilon with 
its rapid fire. He could not have a moment's peace, 
he said, until he had thanked him, and added, " Thu 
is the hundred and twenty-fourth time that I have been 
engaged^ but I believe it is now nearly over with me." 
The meeting was affecting. "Your support," said 
Nelson, " has prevented me from being obliged to haul 
out of the line. Farewell, dear Louis," said he; "I 
shall never forget the obligation I am under to you for 
your brave and generous conduct; and now whatever 
may become of me, my mind is at peace." 

Within a few moments of the wounding of the Eng- 
lish admiral, the distant ships, the Leander^ the Swift- 
8ure^ the Alexander^ came into the action ; the former, 
with the brig Mutine, had been engaged in the attempt 
to haul the Culloden off from her wretched berth. 
Troubridge warned off these belated ships with lan- 
terns, thus saving them from a like fate ; so they suc- 
cessfully rounded the shoal, and with eagerness entered 
the action. They were an unintended though practical 
reenforcement. Their coming marks the second phase 
of the battle. 
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The darkness made everything difficult; but the 
noise of the guns, the flashing of their discharge, 
guided them to the heart of the engagement. As the 
Swiftaure came on, all of a sudden there loomed up 
before her the hulk of a dismasted ship, into which she 
was about to pour a broadside, when Captain Hallo- 
well bethought himself and hailed, and was promptly 
answered, ^^ Bellerophon^ going out of action; disabled." 
Immediately the Smftaure was anchored almost in the 
Bellerophoni berth, opposite the interval which sepa- 
rated the Orient and the Franklin, His guns speedily 
began to play on the big Frenchman. 

The Alexander threaded her way through the line 
and came to anchor on the inside, astern of the flagship, 
when Captain Ball opened upon the port quarter of the 
Orient with his starboard battery. The great three- 
decker, with its 120 guns, reeled under the shook of 
this renewed attack. 

Yet another foe appeared, — the Leander^ of 50 guns, 
smallest of all the British vessels. The Peuple Sou- 
verainy a shot having cut her cable, had drifted out of 
the line to a place abreast the Franklin. Into this gap 
of a thousand feet the Leander glided, and anchored 
where she could rake that 80-gun ship. The position 
was admirably chosen, for her shot had range not only 
of the Franklin^ but of the Orient, which lay astern. 

The French ships were fighting bravely. There was 
no lack of determination to resist to the uttermost. 
Yet in spite of all they could do the tide of battle was 
going against them. The French admiral had opposed 
the advice of the majority of his captains in receiving 
the British at anchor. Nevertheless they all fought 
heroically. The admiral bravely yielded his life for his 
country, having been twice wounded, in the neck and 
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the leg. He expired just before a momentous catastro- 
phe occurred.^ 

It was nine o'clock when word was passed through 
the fleet that the Orient was on fire. The flames were 
observed, from the British ships, stealing out of the 
admiral's cabin windows, and rising from the poop 
deck. The enemy could be seen attempting to extin- 
guish the fire; so Hallowell, such is war, redoubled his 
efforts from the after-guns of the SwifUure to prevent 
them, and poured volley after volley upon the men who 
were striving to save, with all their might, their ship. 
Their efforts thus proved fruitless. The crews of the 
British ships watched the progress of the flames with 
apprehension. Those to leeward slipped their cables, 
those to windward held on. Soon the fire began to 
rage fiercely all over the triple-decked ship, the pride 
of the fleet. Her masts stood out like spectres in the 
darkness, lit up by the flames below. The whole scene 
of battle was now apparent, where each ship lay, yet 
the contest went on with unceasing regularitj^ the 
guns were loaded and fired and loaded and fired again, 
and again, and again. 

The poor, unhappy ship, suffering such distress 
within, such a tempest of iron without, finally, at 
quarter before ten, was shattered to pieces by a great 
explosion. Thousands of ej^es watched the tragic and 
melancholy spectacle. For a few long moments the 
air to a great height was filled with a huge burst of 
flame, a great cloud of smoke, and bits of burning 
wood, and trunks and limbs of men — all volcano-like, 
outlined against a background of darkness; then there 

^ In announcing bis death to the Directory, Bonaparte said: *' If in 
this fatal event Brueys has committed faults, he has expiated them by his 
glorious end.*' 
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came rapidly down, upon and between the ships, the 
great mass of debris. The shock was tremendous, the 
very seams of the adjacent ships were started. An 
English ship, the Alexander^ caught fire, but it was 
soon extinguished. Nelson sent his only remaining 
boat from the Vanguard to help save the unfortunate 
crew, who were struggling in the water, — having 
been led on deck to witness the appalling catastrophe, 
— thus saving about seventy lives. 

Just after the explosion the moon rose over the bay 
and poured a placid light over all this melancholy mass 
of broken ships and wounded men. For a quaiter of 
an hour, as if commanded by a higher power, by com- 
mon consent the fury of battle ceased; not a gun was 
fired. At about 8.30 the Aquilon struck her colors; 
at 9 the Conquerant; the Gruerrier at 9.45; at 10.05 
the Orient blew up; the Peuple Souverain at 11 ceased 
firing; the Spartiate at 11.30; the Franklin surren- 
dered at midnight. In two hours the great bulk of the 
work which Nelson set out to do was accomplished. 
All night long the battle continued, thereafter, with 
slight intermissions. At 5.05 only two French ships 
had their colors flying, the Guillaume Tell and the 
GSnSreux^ which were in the rear of the line. The 
Artenii%e fired a parting broadside and hauled down her 
colors. "^ But such was the unwarrantable and infamous 
conduct of the French captain that, having thus surren- 
dered, he set fire to his ship, and, with part of his crew, 
made his escape on shore." ^ 

By clear daylight it was learned that six of the 
French ships had struck their colors. The Tonnant^ 
which had been bravely handled by Captain Dupetit- 
Thouars, was afloat, dismasted, a mile a\vav from her 

^ Authentic Xarratirt, p. 27. id, supm. 
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position, having left her berth to avoid the explosion. 
The Heureux and Mercure^ for a like reason slipping 
their cables, were ashore. The TimoUon^ with the 
GSnSreux and Cruillaume TelU under Rear-Admiral 
Villeneuve, attempted to escape; the two latter suc- 
ceeding, although pursued for a time by the Zealou^^ 
until called back by Nelson's orders. The TimoUon 
failing to wear, ran aground, was set afire, her coloi-s 
flying, and burned to the water's edge. Two frigates, 
the Diane and Justice^ also escaped. 

What shall be said of these latter ships in the rear of 
the French line, which, in way of assistance, only sent 
a few useless shots in the direction of the enemy? 
Various reasons have been assigned by French writers : 
bad faith, cowardice, and the impracticability of the 
effort. This last was Villeneuve's idea.^ For four 
mortal hours they looked on while their brothei-s were 
struggling to the death. There seems to be no sufficient 
excuse. 2 Some of the ships were old, but most of them 
in good condition, and the officers were exceptionally 
able. De la Gravi^re considers that the disaster was 
primarily due to the weak policy of acting on the de- 
fensive, which characterized the French navy of that 
period. Brueys acted, however, contrar}- to the advice 
of that master strategist, Bonaparte, who sent his aid 



1 GrarSere, Guerret Maritimes, Vol. I., p. 232. 

s ** Depuis 2 beures jusqu'a k 6 que nous dous laiss&mes assaillir, on 
aurait pu appeler tous les capitaines et tenir im consei) de guerre ; au lieu 
de cela, on s'amnsait sur les vaisseaux g^n^raux a distribuer du ris qu'on 
avait re^u de Bosseto. Enfin les vaisseaux ont 4t4 attaques qu'ils avaient 
leurs ^uipages occup€s an palant detar pour hisser le ris, etc. : lorsquMls 
anraient dfi §tre aux batteries et faire feu sur Tennemi. Bref, la deroute 
^tait complette avant que le combat ait commence'." 

Contemporary pampblet 

Signed Achard. 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau. 
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to the admiral to prevent his anchoring, with instruc- 
tions not to leave the bay until he had seen the squad- 
ron under sail, so desirous was he that the fleets should 
meet on the open sea. The aid, Julien, never reached 
the admiral, having been murdered by the Arabs. 

The English force consisted of 13 ships, 1012 guns, 
and 8068 men ; they were pitted against 19 ships, 1196 
guns, and 11,230 men. Including prisoners with the 
dead, drowned, and missing, the French loss was 5225, 
on the English side 218 were killed and 677 wounded. 

Up to that time it was the most striking naval battle 
in history — the almost total annihilation of a fleet. 
The joy in England was exuberant. It has been truly 
remarked, '^It was not a victory, but a conquest." 

It is said that the French army first knew of the 
defeat through seeing the corpses of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, who had lost their lives in the fight, as they 
floated slowly up the Nile. The faces of some of these 
were recognized by their army friends. Ghastly mes- 
sengers of evil tidings! 

The admirable foresight of Nelson in ordering the 
ships to anchor by the stern is illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident, told by Captain Forbes, who was a mid- 
shipman in the engagement. "I asked the second 
captain of the Aquilon how it was that as we approached 
they did not fire at us. He said, after we got within 
a certain distance they ceased, reserving their broad- 
side until we should anchor, and when swinging they 
meant to rake us ; instead of which we anchored by the 
stern, and the first broadside we gave them killed the 
first captain and destroyed every battery but the lower 
deck."i 

A peculiarity of this battle is, as Lord Howe said, 

^ Lathom Browne, Nelson, p. 196. 
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that it stood " unparalleled and singular in this instance, 
that every captain distinguished himself." The case 
of Troubridge was peculiarlj^ unfortunate. His grief 
was inconsolable. The day after the battle he sent a 
letter to Captain Darby of the Belleroplton^ who was 
badly wounded, in way of consolation, adding that 
"had his sufferings been fifty times as much, he had 
rather been in his place than have borne the anguish 
he felt from running aground and being kept out of the 
action; that he had found great difficulty in keeping 
from shooting himself, and that he even then frequently 
shed tears. " To the credit of our common human nature 
and as evidence of the tender chord of professional sym- 
pathy which vibrated in the hearts of Nelson's "band 
of brothers," let it be recorded, "that Captain Darbj-, 
and Captain Gould who was present when he received 
the letter, both wept." ^ 

Nelson's first act after the battle was to send the fol- 
lowing memorandum to the respective captains of the 
squadron; "Almighty God having blessed His Maj- 
esty's Arms with Victory, the admiral intends return- 
ing Public Thanksgiving for the same at two o'clock 
this day; and he recommends ever}' ship doing the 
same as soon as convenient." 

The enthusiasm at Naples and at London was great. 
The city by the Thames gave itself up to rejoicing. 
Thanksgiving services were held in the churches. Nel- 
son was made Baron Nelson of the Nile and Burnham 
Thorpe, with an annuity of £2000 per annum. The 
city of London presented him with a sword worth two 
hundred guineas. The thanks of Parliament were 
given to him and his officers, and acknowledgments to 
the men for their good behavior. The fii-st lieutenants 

1 Nicolas, Vol. UL, p. 84. 
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of the respective ships were promoted. Nelson and 
his friends felt aggrieved at the Baronetcy as not ade- 
quate recognition for the valuable services he had ren- 
dered the nation — a service unequalled in the histoiy 
of the British navy. It was said that it was all that 
his rank entitled him to.^ The not too extravagant 
expressions of Lady Spencer indicate the enthusiasm of 
the people upon the arrival of Captain Capel in London, 
October 2, with the news of the victory. 

Captain Capel just arrived! "Joy, joy, joy to you, 
brave, gallant, immortalized Nelson I May that great 
God whose cause you so valiantly support, protect and 
bless you to the end of your brilliant career! Such a 
race surely never was run. . . . This moment the 
jSfuns are firing, illuminations are preparing, your gal- 
lant name is echoed from street to street, and every 
Briton feels his obligations to you weighing him down." 

The praises showered upon Nelson were so extrava- 
gant, in the opinion of Captain Hallo well, that some- 
time after, lest he should think himself immortal, he 
sent to him the following letter: — 

The Rigrt Ho v. Lord Nelson, K. B. 

My Lord, 

Herewith I send you a cotfin made of part of L'Orient's main 
mast, that when you are tired of this life you may be buried iu 
one of your owu Trophies — but may that period be far distant, 
is the sincere wish of your obedient and much obliged servant, 

Bbx Hallo well. 
Sicifisure, May iSrdj 1799. 

When this gruesome gift was brought a}x)ard the 
Vanguard^ the crew were utterly astonished. ••We 

1 Mr. Pitt said : ** Nelson's glory*(iid not depend upon the rank to which 
he might be raised in the peerage ; " but Admiral Howe wrote, October 13: 
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shall have hot work of it indeed," said one of them. 
" You see the admiral intends to fight until he is killed, 
and there he is to be buried." 

The admiral, pleased to receive the gift, placed it, 
with the lid on, against the bulkliead behind his chair 
at dinner. On the Foudroyant^ later, it was placed 
upon the quarter-deck. He observed his officers one 
day looking at it, when he came out upon deck, and 
said, "You may look at it, gentlemen, as long as you 
please; but depend upon it, none of j'ou shall have 
it." 

He lies buried in it under the dome of St. Paul's in 
London. 

The night battle of the Nile was a prelude to the 
dawn of a new day in the historj^ of Euroj)e. Bona- 
parte was conquered there, although the very sam^f 
week he took Cairo. The Fi-ench navv was shattered. 
With the loss of the Toulon fleet its prestige vanished. 
Bonaparte was blocked ujd in Egypt. The English 
had free access to the Mediterranean. Malta fell. 
Austria, Russia, Turkey, united against France. The 
Oriental project of the great Corsican was shown to be 
merel}'' a dream, bj' a maimed English admiral, under 
whose jacket beat a lion's heart. 

*• I am, therefore, extremely disappointed that your well-earned honors are 
are not carried farther, particularly as Mr. Pitt told me the day after Cap- 
tain Capel arrived that you would certainly be a viscount, which 1 made 
known to Lady Nelson. But it was objected to in a certain quarter, be- 
cause Your Lordship was not a commander-in-chief. In my humble judg- 
ment, a more flimsy reason was never given. " — ^'icolas, Vol. Ill , p. 85. 
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Xever was any ship better fought, or flag hobted by a more 
gallaut man thau Rear- Admiral Decres. — Lieut. Pajisox5, U.N. 

The Foudroyant, with her prize, was towed into Sjrracuse har- 
bor. Arrived at Palermo, and Lord Xelson's flag again decorating 
our fore-top-gallant mast, all Sicily flocked on board to compliment 
the gallant men who had brought in a foe so dreaded. — /'/. 

A more heroic defence than that of the Guillawne Tell is not 
to be found among the records of naval actions. — James. 

I had but one wish this morning ; it was for you. And how we 
prayed for you God knows, and your sincere and faithful friend 
E. Berry. — Captaix Berry, of the Foudroijaiit, to Nelson. 

I am sensible of your kindness in wishing my success at the 
finish of the Egyptian fleet, but I have no cau:^ for sorrow. The 
thing could not be better done, and I would not for the world rob 
you of one particle of your well-earned laurels. — Admiral Nel- 
son to Captain Berry. 

Naval history records few, if any, contests of a more spirited 
and heroic character than that of the Fowlroifnnt and the Guil- 
lawiie Tell, — the memorable fight of the Revenge as yet is incom- 
parable. There can be no unfavorable criticism of the way the 
Tell was handled against distressing odds. The honors of the 
action are hers. She atoned in part, as far as one ship could, for 
the disgrace of Villeneuve's inaction at the Nile. 

It was a glorious defeat, which always has near relation to a 
brilliant victorv. 



THE FOUDROYANT AND THE 
GUILLAUME TELL. 

MARCH 30, 1800. 

The island of Malta, situated to the southwest of 
Sicily, lies in the great pathway of commerce to Eg3''pt 
and India, and, strategically, is the key to the Mediter- 
ranean. It is a rocky island, well cultivated, with 
tropical fruits and flowers to render it attractive. It 
has had a most romantic historjs suffering under the 
control of many masters, each of whom has left his 
impress in the streets of cities or in the more enduring 
customs and maunei-s of men. 

The Phoenicians first established themselves on the 
island about 1270 B.C. The Carthaginians came in 
the vear 520. The Romans held it tliree centuries 
before the Christian era. Saint Paul was shipwrecked 
upon it in the first century. The Goths conquered it 
in the fifth century. The Saracens invaded it a num- 
ber of times, won it in the ninth century, and held it 
until the twelfth, and then Count Roger, the Norman, 
laid a heavy hand upon it. During the next centuries 
until the sixteenth it was like a football tossed to 
and fro. 

Then Charles V. bestowed it upon the Knights of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem when they were 
expelled from Rhodes. It was besieged by "Soljmian 
the Magnificent and the flower of the Turkish armj^ " 
from 1668, but without success; for it was defended 

287 
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with unparalleled 'devotion by these Knights of St 
John. Until 1798 it was held by them, and then it 
was treacherously betrayed to Napoleon,' who, with the 
eye of a military genius, saw its great strategic value. 
England captured it in 1800 under Nelson, whose suc- 
cess at Aboukir rendered its fall a foregone conclusion. 
England's claims were acknowledged at the Treaty of 
Paris in 1814, and at the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 

To-day a motley population inhabit it, who speak 
Arabic, Italian, and English. Its importance to Eng- 
land hits been growing with the growth of English com- 
merce for the last one hundred years. Its retention is 
demanded more than ever by her ownership of the Suez 
Canal, the sea-path to India and the remote East. 
Valetta, in the northeast of the island, has one of the 
finest harbors in the world, which the English have 
extended and improved until now it is thoroughly 
modernized. 

The imagination can scarcely conceive of the multi- 
tudinous and various events which, through the long 
centuries, have been wrought upon the stage of its 
history, such contrasting circumstances, such motley 
nationalities, bitter, heart-breaking agony of hunger 
and thirst in siege and famine; rejoicings for victory, 
misery of despair in defeat; intrigues, cruelty, mis- 
government, slavery, wretchedness — all the seeds of 
human happiness and sorrow have found there a rich 
soil, as it has come under the spell and mastery of the 
intellectual and enterprising Phoenician, the crafty 
Carthaginian, the empire-loving Roman, the barbarous 
Goth, the imaginative Saracen, the ardent Norman, the 
haughty Spaniard, the cruel Turk, the versatile French- 
man, the dominant English race. The event which fol- 
lows is a simple incident taken out of a long drama. 
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After the battle of the Nile the English fleet block- 
aded Malta for two years, from September, 1798, to 
September, 1800. It was a strict blockade, only five 
vessels during that time having succeeded in bring- 
ing relief to the besieged. The garrison, under com- 
mand of General Vaubois, as well as the people were 
in wretched plight; onl}' three months' provisions could 
be counted on. Their sole defences were two forts 
and tln-ee frigates. 

To the humiliation of defeat at Aboukir Bay was 
added the distress and misery of a blockade maintained 
bj' swift and strong ships, who watched the harbor with 
hawk-like vigilance. Bonaparte had returned to France 
from Egypt and had been made First Consul. The 
necessity for holding out at all hazards was apparent.^ 
Malta was too great a prize to relinquish without a 
further appeal for supplies and men. Bonaparte surely 
knew the value of the island to France ; it was inferred 
that an appeal to him would not be unsuccessful. It 
was resolved to make the attempt. The English ships 
could be descried on the horizon, manned by the best 
seamen in the world. The attempt to escape their 
vigilance was fraught with many dangers. 

Finall3% Rear-Admiral DecrSs decided to make the 
trial in the G-uillaume TelU Captain Saunier, a large 
ship of 86 guns, carrying 1000 men. She was the last 
survivor of the ill-fated squadron which had met such 
a terrible defeat at Aboukir, at the hands of Admiral 
Nelson. When that battle ended, the French had only 
two ships remaining which escaped the destructive fire 
of the English fleet. The GSnireux^ of 74 guns, had 
been captured, Februarj^ 18, by Nelson, in the Fou- 
droyant and a small squadron which was cruising in 

^ His advice had been to bold out to the last ounce of bread. 
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the Mediterranean. She was bound for Malta with 
supplies and troops from Toulon. Her capture was 
mainly due to the two ships Alexander and Succei$; 
and when the Foudroyant and Northumberland came up, 
seeing that resistance was no longer profitable, she 
struck her colors. 

The Cruillaume Tell alone remained to do her best for 
France. Upon her preparation, passengers and crew, 
and successful voyage, the hopes and fears and prayers 
of the garrison were centred. An insurrection of the 
Maltese, which was encouraged by the English, added 
to the urgency of the departure of the ship. For a 
month she was fitting out and waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to escape her vigilant guards, who ever 
hovered on the horizon like birds of prey. In addition 
to the crew were a number of invalid soldiers, not 
needed for the defence, whose transfer helped the starv- 
ing garrison that i*emained, and a number of civilians 
who sought the opportunity to return to their friends 
and relatives, glad to escape and exchange the miseries 
of the siege for the comforts and happiness of their 
homes in France. 

For a month they waited for favorable winds in order 
to escape at night — a tedious month of anxious expec- 
tancy when once the attempt had been agreed upon. It 
was then decided to make the undertaking in broad 
daylight rather than delay too long. On the 29th of 
March, however, the wind came out from the southeast. 
The sirocco, which always brought discomfort to the 
Maltese, and especially to the garrison, was that 
night gladly welcomed. The English were aware of 
the project and came nearer to the harbor of Valetta, 
Three ships of the line anchored: the Alexander^ of 82 
guns, the Foudroyant^ of SO guns, and the Lion of 
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72 guns; the frigates Penelope, of 44 guns, and the 
Bonne Citoyenne accompanied them. A bomb ketch 
and three brigs remained under sail, including the 
Minorca and the ll^ncejo. To run this gauntlet required 
braver)' and seamanship of a high order. Her move- 
ment being suspected, the ship was subjected to constant 
firing from a battery of the enemy, which, however, did 
little damage. It was, however, extremely annoying 
and wearing. 

Towed to the point of Sengle, she waited until the 
moon should go down, and then got under way, with the 
wind quite fresh from the southeast. Her departure 
was observed, and signals were sent to all points of the 
island, and from the batteries came a shower of bullets 
and bombs, which were shaken off disdainfully now 
that she was free to feel the deep waters under her keel. 

Every heart aboard the great French ship leaped with 
exultation in the thought that in a short half-hour they 
would have the sea to themselves, leaving the English 
ships to look in vain for the tall masts of tlie Guillaume 
Tell when the morning watch w^as turned out on the 
morrow. Alreadv thev besran to congratulate them- 
selves and to picture the dismay of the English captains 
at their successful venture. 

So the great ship sailed through the stillness of the 
night, wuth a steady rise and fall as she swept the waves ; 
a sombre silence fell upon the decks, where men went 
about their duties mechanically. Every heart beat with 
a tremulous hope: would they be able to reach the wide 
freedom of the sea ? 

On they bounded over the waters, with sails big with 
the wind. The broad-cheeked bows of the ship touched 
the rising waves, slid up, and over and away beyond. 
So they sailed, hope having happy place with them. 
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Alas ! it was not of long duration. Another half-hour 
it may be and they can laugh at their pursuers, when, 
lot on the horizon, midnight fast approaching, at 11.45, 
the dark outline of an English ship is seen, which they 
made out to be the Penelope. They knew now the 
chase was begun. 

The conflict could hardly be prevented; they saw 
that the Penelope^ a swifter ship than theirs, was 
steadily gaining on them. There is nothing now for 
them to do but to fight as l^est they may. In the mean- 
time the Foudroyant heard firing on shore, "slipped 
her cable, set all sail, saw and heard the report of 
several guns to the eastward, made all sail, and stood 
for it." 

That was the report. But it appears that the com- 
mander of the Foudroyant was afflicted with hesitancy. 
He had received a message from the commander of the 
Minorca that "the Cruillaume Tell wivs going large on 
the starboard tack, closely followed and fired into by 
the Penelope frigate." To this message he gave little 
heed. Knowing but little French, he had become im- 
pressed by a phrase, rme de fjuerre^ which he was fond 
of repeating; so he still remained at anchor. His third 
lieutenant, Sir Thomas Stains, "indignantly offered to 
pull into the harbor of Valetta, and ascertain to a cer- 
tainty whether the Guillaume Tell, or some substitute, 
had misled the British squadron." Mr. Stains was 
informed that the captain did not care "to risk so valu- 
able a life." But a more imperative mandate came in 
the shape of a shot from the Port Mahon brig athwart 
the stern of the ship. Out of the darkness soon came a 
stentorian voice, ^'Foudroyant ahoy!" and the follow- 
ing message: "I am ordered by Commodore Manley 
Dixon to express his great surprise at the inactivity of 
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the flagship of Lord Nelson. It is his most positive 
orders that the Foudroyant cut from her anchors and 
bring the 0-uillaume Tell to close action, without losing 
a moment's time. Nor am I to leave you, sir, until all 
your sails are set in pursuit of the flying enemy, with 
whom Captain Blackwood is in close and interesting 
conversation."^ This for substance, but doubtless the 
" close and interesting conversation " is an after gloss. 
Soon after, however, the Foudroyaiit was flying in pur- 
suit at the rate of eleven knots. 

The night was not dark enough to permit the GhiiU 
laume Tell to conceal her course. She kept on steadily, 
however, with every sail full bent to the favoring wind. 
At 1.30 the Pefielope was but a short distance behind, 
ploughing the seas with eagerness and not afraid to 
attack a ship of twice her size ; her trained seamen alert 
and expectant. Then out from her port-holes flashed 
the light, and over the water came the report, and the 
swift projectiles. Soon luffing under her stem, she 
fired her port broadside at the Tell; but this raking 
fire did not daunt her, and then the Penelope bore up 
under her port quarter and gave her a starboard broad- 
side. This was repeated during the night until five 
in the morning. An incessant annoying fire, which 
Captain Saunier could only reply to with his stern 
guns, foi fear of losing time by delaying for action. 
"A hundred times," said Decres, in his report, "I was 
tempted to manoeuvre in order to cripple her from fight- 
ing, as well as some cutters that followed her and 
annoyed us with their fire ; but as the wind blew fresh, 
and as I observed, notwithstanding the darkness of the 
night, several ships at the extremity of the horizon in 
full sail to support her, I was sensible that by lying 

1 Parsons, Nelsonian Retniniseences* 
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to I should be giving them all time to come up, and 
that my escape would be impossible/' 

The outlook was very unfavorable for the French ship 
thus beset, and to the exultation of the preceding hour 
and the excitement of the flight succeeded a hopeless- 
ness which was hard to bear. Still, there was no lack 
of resolution aboard the escaping ship ; Captain Saunier 
determined to give a good account of the vessel, no 
matter how many English ships should attack. 

The dawn came ; daylight was breaking in the east. 
To their dismay another English ship was descried on 
the horizon, the Lion^ 64 guns. Captain Manley Dixon, 
who had sailed for the sound of the cannonading during 
the night. The dawn of day brought no relief, as had 
been anticipated. They had hoped to sail on a wide 
sea, — their pursuers baffled and distanced, — miike 
their port, and send back succor to the hard beset and 
famished garrison at Malta. 

The English had been scrupulously on the alert. 
The Minorca had been sent to inform Dixon of the > 
escape of the French ship, and that she was sailing 
hauled to the wind on the starboard tack. Immedi- 
ately the squadron was signalled to cut or slip, and the 
Minorca directed to run down to the Foudroyant and 
Alexander with the news, and repeat the signals. 

If it had not been for the alacrity and good seaman- 
ship displayed by the English fleet, there is no doubt 
that it would have fared better with the Quillaume Tell. 
With her size and multitude of men she was more than 
a match for the Penelope^ and possibly might have kept 
away, though the raking fire astern had crippled her 
motor power. This is a matter of conjecture, for the 
well-directed fire of Captain Blackwood had shot away 
her main and mizzen topmasts and main yard. 
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It was to fare still harder with her, now that the Lion 
was on her port quarter to worry her. Still she fought 
resolutel)^ Now, it being just after daybreak, the 
Lion was " close alongside, the yardarms of the ships 
being just clear,** when into the crippled ship was 
poured "a broadside of three round shot in each gun." 

The situation is desperate. The Penelope astern, 
the Lion alongside, are wounding her to the death. 
Escape is no longer possible. Now it is a grapple 
with cruel fate ; only bj' some unforeseen calamity hap- 
pening to the enemy can Decres hope to see his captain 
save the ship. The chance is well worthy a last effort, 
for the ship is a hospital and a charnel house combined. 
The head sails keep her under way, while aloft the 
broken masts and torn sails display- her wretched plight. 
There is an agony of miseiy beneath her decks, which 
cannot be lessened. But for the first time Saunier has 
a chance to use his broadside guns, and the Lion re- 
ceives a well-directed fire. It is getting too hot for 
the two ships. The Penelope has the advantage of 
the situation astern, and her broadside against stem 
chasers only, while the Lion is at close quarters. For 
three quarters of an hour a rapid fire is kept up,^ which 
tells more upon the French ship than the English, for 
it is an accumulation of distress for her, while the Lion 
is still fresh for the fight. 

The Lion at last succeeded in luffing up across the 
bow of the enemy. Saunier, "not seeing a single per- 
son on the quarter-deck," determined to board. The 

1 Captain Dizou, in bis report, makes mention of this interval of time, 
implying, though not necessarily stating, that he crossed the bows of the 
Ouillaume Tell immediately upon his coming alongside. This would be 
naturally bis manoBUvre, which, however, it is improbable that he accom- 
plished without delay. The French account does not seem to be impeached 
in this respect. See, however, Art. in Naval Chronicle, Vol. FV., p. 317. 
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first attempt failed, but Saunier was ordered to make 
another, when the TelVB bowsprit became entangled in 
the shrouds of the Lion and broke off, to the great 
relief of Dixon, who thus was enabled to maintain his 
position on the bow. *' We certainly should have* suc- 
ceeded, *' said DecrSs, in his report, " if our bowsprit 
had not gone in two, and disengaged the ships at the 
moment when one of our sailors had reached a part of 
their rigging, and a troop of brave fellows were pre- 
paring to follow him/' It was indeed an unhappy 
accident for the TelL 

There was skilful manoeuvring, on the one hand, to 
board; on the other, to prevent it. "I was not solici- 
tous," said Dixon, "either to board or to be boarded, 
as the enemy appeared to be of immense bulk and full 
of men keeping up a prodigious fire of musketry, 
which, with the bow chaser, she for a long time could 
only use ; I found it absolutely necessary, if possible, 
to keep from the broadside of this ship." 

It was a precaution which the English had taken at 
the time of the Armada, when they declined to board 
the Spanish ships, thus depriving them of the advan- 
tage of larger numbers. It was in general the part of 
wisdom to keep away and trust to superior seamanship 
and gunnery; but Dixon felt the necessity of keeping 
away from the constant galling fire of Decrds; and, 
after the entangling confusion, when she luffed across 
her bows, they separated. 

The accounts at this juncture are at variance,^ for 
Decrds says: '*The Lhn^ without a single sail, her 
rigging cut to pieces, and her masts ready to go by the 

^ Whatever may be the tnith, the Lion received a terrible panishmeiit, 
and IXzon, as commanding oificer, was obliged to forego the honor of tak- 
ing the Tell In tow at the end of the engagement. 
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board, was compelled to fall back without firing a single 
cannon. The Tell for some minutes pursued her." 
Considering her condition, seemingly a very difficult 
thing to do, yet Dixon says that he maintained "a 
position across the bow, firing to great advantage." 

It seemed as if the French had determined to revenge 
themselves for the disaster at Aboukir Bay. They 
were in sore distress, but there was hope. The Eng- 
lish, with the advantage of speed in sailing and posi- 
tion, had failed to bring them to terms, when, alas ! a 
new foe approached, whose coming had been feared, 
whom the lookouts had reported; and now she was 
within gunshot, and presently would be alongside. It 
was a desperate situation. 

There was for them no friendly sail in the horizon, — 
with tricolor floating a joyous greeting. The TelU the 
last of the ships that endured the humiliation of the 
night battle at Aboukir Bay, fought without hope of 
aid. But the battle must be fought out alone with 
vigor and endurance, like a life crisis. They did not 
forget that they fought for the honor of France and the 
tricolor — the Fi-ance which her countrj'^men love so 
well ; while, from Paris to the Pyrenees, multitudes of 
men were wrapped in profound slumber, all uncon- 
scious of the suffering ship; multitudes who would 
freely have shed their blood on her deck for their 
country's glory had the privilege been theirs. .As 
the morning broke, many a Breton or Normandy fisher- 
man would have left his nets instantly and hastened to 
her bad he but known ; but a sad misfortune left her 
alone in the sea silence to endure, helpless, unto the 
end. 

It would have seemed the part of wisdom to have sur- 
rendered; it would have been justified by the sentiment 
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of the nation afterwai*d. To fight two ships in the 
endeavor to escape was surely enough ; what more could 
be asked? It was in order now only to inflict as much 
damage on the enemy as possible, and to hope for some 
happy chance, some unexpected success. 

The Tell, like a noble stag, had been hunted and 
worried all night, and had managed to keep at bay the 
fleet-footed pursuers. The new antagonist which now 
appeared was " one of the finest vessels in the English 
navy,*' — the Foxidroyant, Captain Sir Edward Berry, 
with a powerful battery and a fresh crew. She was 
Nelson's flagship, built only two years before; the pre- 
vious year Hardy was her captain, — the gallant friend 
of the great admiral. 

It was four bells of the morning watch, six o'clock. 
Steadily during the night the Foudroyant had kept 
under way under a full press of canvas, guided by the 
signals from the Lion, a rocket and a blue light, which 
were made every half-hour. With a great rxish, but 
incautiously, she came up; having too much sail set 
she overahot her mark, and could not for some minutes 
get alongside. However, as Berry came up, he hailed 
the Tell and demanded her sun-ender. 

This was indignantly refused in a characteristically 
French way — the admiral dramatically waved his 
sword in defiance. If ever such an action was justified, 
it was surely under these circumstances. The defence 
had been long continued and heroic. The hours of the 
night had made them all familiar with the noise of 
battle, the anguish of suffering, the sight of blood, the 
stillness of death. It mattered little what became of 
them, filled as they were with battle rage and ardor. 
If the ship filled and sank, they would have a fit coflfin 
and a seaman's grave beneath the blue water. 
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Of this part of the action a graphic account is given 
b)' an eyewitness on board the Foudroyant as follows : 
" We are now opening on her and perceive the tricol- 
ored flag fluttering from the wreck of her mizzentop- 
mast, to which it was apparently nailed. ' Shorten 
sail,' said our chief, 'and back the maintopsail ; ' and, 
jumping on a gun, he hailed the French admiral, 
who (decorated in all his orders, even to the cross of 
the Legion of Honor) stood conspicuously on the poop, 
with his sabre naked in his hand and a bi^ace of pistols 
in his belt. ' Strike j'^our French colors,' bellowed 
our captain through his trumpet, in what he must have 
thought impressive tones. The Frenchman silently 
and gracefully waved his sabre; his small-arm men 
poured in a volley; their tremendous artillery vomited 
forth their three round shot, the concussion heeling 
us two streaks; the crashing of masts and yards, with 
shrieks and death groans, attested welllthe precision of 
their aim; and the destructive efPect of their broadside, 
so closely delivered, that our studding-sail booms were 
carried away against her mainyard." . . . The broad- 
side "resembled a volcanic eruption, crashing, tearing, 
and splintering ever5^thing in its destructive course. 
'Hard up,' said our chief; *set the jib, and sheet home 
the foretopgallant sail ' (for we had shot past the enemy 
like a flash of lightning). 

"'The jibboom is gone, and the foretopmast is badly 
wounded,' roared the forecastle officer; 'look out for 
the topmast, — stand from under.' Down it came on 
the larboard gangway, crushing some to pieces under 
its enormous weight. Still the force of the helm, 
acting on the flying rate at which we had attacked our 
enemy to leeward (for our captain most magnanimously 
disdained to take any advantage of her crippled state) 
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brought hU Majesty's ship in contact with the leviathan 
foe ; and a deepening roar of artillery sigain rent the 
sky. The Frenchman, who had fifteen hundred men, 
had crowded his decks, lower yards, and rigging ready 
for boarding. The naked sabre hanging by its becket 
from the wrist, the pistols in the belt, and the deter- 
mined look of these half-starved ruffians, quite dazzled 
my vision; but still it took in their valiant admiral, 
standing in the most conspicuous situation, and ani- 
mating his men both by voice and gestures."^ 

The Foudroyant lost no time in sending a broadside 
in reply to the TelVa refusal, which, however, did not 
daunt her brave defenders. They still fought as though 
weariness was unknown to them. The Lion had with- 
drawn in distress, and the Tell soon found herself with 
the Foudroyant to starboard, and the Penelope on her 
quarter. At no time since the action begun had the 
Tell been at such a disadvantage. DecrSs said, "The 
fire at that moment on both sides was terrible." 

Surrounded thus by clouds of smoke, with the battle 
thunder roaring incessantly in their ears, the crew 
fought as bravely as ever crew fought before, with the 
result that the sails and rigging of the Foudroyant were 
cut to pieces. She was giving her new enemy a taste 
of her metal, who had had the insolence to demand 
her surrender before he knew her worth as a foe. But 
her foremast gave way in a half -hour, and, at 6.45, her 
mainmast likewise. The Foudroyant^ 8 accurate gun- 
nery had accomplished this, when from their decks they 
saw a brave fellow nail the French ensign to the stump 
of the mizzenmast. It floated out in the white smoke, 
now concealed, now revealed, a signal of defiance to the 
bitter end, which was fast approaching. 

1 Lieutenant G. S. Parsons, R. X., Nelsonian Reminiacences, Boat., 1S43. 
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The peril now was extreme. Escaj^e was impossible, 
j^et the ship was still afloat and, therefore, the conflict 
was not ended. The gallant spirit of the Frenchmen 
was unexhausted, seemingly inexhaustible. The ships 
had been at verj- close quarters, "as close as it was 
possible without being able to board.'' The Foudro- 
yant was badly cut up, her sails in tatters, and she 
was unmanageable for a time. The Lion^ which had 
retired in a disabled condition, having repaired, re- 
turned to the attack on the port side. The Foudroyant 
had been received so spiritedly by the Tell that, in 
her ungovernable condition, her stern swung round, 
and Decres "noticed that her mizzenmast was divided 
and several of her yards were hanging in different 
directions." 

At this juncture Decres became aware that the fire of 
the Foudroyant had abated, and he made an attempt to 
board. Saunier in endeavoring to carrj- out this order 
was severely wounded, and the command fell upon 
Lieutenant Donadieu. The Tell had succeeded in sub- 
jecting the Foudroyant to a severe fire, raking her fore 
and aft. With her mizzenmast gone and her foretop- 
mast fallen, she was obliged to sheer off. 

The Tell^ beset by her tliree foes, kept all her guns 
hot with repeated discharges; she lost not a moment; 
her broadsides and her guns astern were alive with 
flame and hissing shot. 

She was, however, in great extremity, fighting now 
without hope, — desperately. The rigging had several 
times caught fire, which added to the general dismay; 
but the fire was rapidly extinguished. The scene on the 
deck was one of utter woe, — spars, sails, splinters, in 
bewildering wreckage; on the port side the working of 
the guns was rendered impossible, and the men were 
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obliged to throw water constantly upon the debris to 
prevent its flaming out before they could remove it. 
Two guns had been destroyed and nineteen dismounted. 
A section of the mainmast, fourteen feet long, lay 
athwart the quarter-deck, entirely obstructing it. The 
blood of the brave defenders reddened every deck, — ' 
the sight seemed only to strengthen the hearts of those 
who survived. 

Then, at precisely half-past eight, the TelVa mizzen* 
mast fell, obstructing completely the port side, where 
the Lion kept up her vigorous attack, though badly cut 
up in sails and rigging. The English ships were now 
able to choose their positions and hammer away at an 
immovable target. It was now only a question of 
minutes to the end, for the Penelope^ in better condition 
than her consorts, had taken a position ahead of the 
TelU and all three were concentrating their fire upon 
the gallant ship which lay dismasted and forlorn upon 
the sea, rolling and pitching until it was necessary to 
close her ports to prevent her sinking. At half-past 
nine the end came, for longer resistance was useless, 
and the Guillaume Tell struck her colors after, as Dixon 
reported, "the hottest action that probably was ever 
maintained by an enemy's ship opposed to those of his 
Majesty." 

Thus it was that on the 30th of March, 1800, the 
Guillaume TelU French ship-of-war, having run the 
blockade of Malta, bound for France to seek aid and 
reenforcements to the besieged garrison, was compelled 
to surrender, off Cape Passero, bearing north-half-east, 
distant seven leagues, " after a most gallant and obsti- 
nate defence," to his Majesty's ships Foudroyant^ 
Lion^ and Penelope. The "crippled condition," wrote 
Dixon, " of the Lion and Foudroyant made it necessary 
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for me to direct Captain Blackwood to take possession 
of the enemy, take him in tow, and proceed to Syra- 
cuse." The termination of the battle must be attributed 
to the spirited fire of the Foudroyant.^ 

It is to be doubted whether Nelson could have done 
any better. Captain Berry wrote to him, generously 
desirous that the admiral should have had a share in 
the victory: "I had but one wish this morning, — it 
was for you." 

More than two hundred brave Frenchmen fell on the 
awful decks of the Guillauvie Tell^ which had been so 
battered by the English that she rolled helplessly in 
the sea like a mere hulk, — a coffin containing living 
and dead ; the living carrying in their hearts the heavy 
weight of disappointed hope, which only the conscious- 
ness of their prolonged resistance and the conspicuous 
crippled condition of the enemj' served to lighten. 

Decres was put on board the Culloden. a prisoner for 
thirty-eight days, where he complained much of his 
treatment. Afterward, with the entire crew of the 
TelU he was placed aboard an old hulk at Mahon. A- 
court of inquiry, held later at Paris, acquitted him of 
any culpable conduct. 

The English were exultant, not so much over the 
capture of a single ship, as on account of the fact that 
the last remaining vessel which so coollv awaited the 
attack of Kelson at Aboukir Baj- had fallen into their 
hands. When the squadron of Nelson appeared, on 

3 A Jetter, written on board the Foudroyani, dated Syracuse, April 2, 
1800, speaks of Sir Edward Berry's getting his men ** into a system of fir- 
ing every irun two or three times in a minute, regularly going through the 
exercise." The same letter states that *• The Fondroyant in this engage- 
ment expended 162 barrels of powder, 11200 thirty-two pound shot, 1240 
twenty-pound ditto, 100 eight«en-pound ditto, and 200 twelve-pound ditto. 
Although much damaged, she was within a very short period in readiness 
for sea." — Nav. Chron.., Vol. III., p. 508. 
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that famous day, the ZeaUm% signaled ^^ sixteen ships 
in Aboukir Bay." Fourteen of these the great battle 
destroyed. It would have been a fitting climax to this 
fight had Nelson been aboard his own flagship to give 
the coup de grace to this campaign. It was a satisfac- 
tion to him that his own ship ended the engagement 
The Foudroyant^i journal places the surrender at ten 
minutes past eight, which was the time the enemy 
struck her colors. Decrds's statement was thirty-five 
minutes past nine. The discrepancy illustrates the 
diflBculty in reconciling statements both of which are 
of an ofiBcial character. After the surrender, the jour- 
nal records, "Performed divine service, and returned 
thanks to Almighty God for the victory. At eleven 
our mizzenmast fell and wounded five men." 

The Foudroyant had 8 men killed and 61 wounded ; 
the Lion^ 7 killed and 38 wounded; the Penelope, 
2 killed and 2 wounded. Captain Sir Edward Berry 
received a slight wound, but remained on deck. 

The captains of the English vessels were old and 
experienced officers, whose efficiency was well known 
to Nelson. To Berry he wrote most warmly from 
Palermo, where he had gone for his health: "I am sen- 
sible of your kindness in wishing my presence at the 
finish of the Egyptian fleet, but I have no cause for 
sorrow. The thing could not be better done, and I 
would not ^or all the world rob you of your well-earned 
laurels. Thank kindly, for me, all my brave friends 
in the Foudroyant ; and whatever fate awaits me, my 
attachment to them will never cease but with my life." 

In June, when the royal family of Naples took pas- 
sage on board the Foudroyant from Palermo to Leghorn, 
before leaving, the queen presented to Sir Edward Berry 
a gold box set with diamonds, and a diamond ring. 
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To the FoudroyanU doubtless owing to Nelson's asso- 
ciation with her, was given the greater share of honor, 
although she appeared at the eleventh hour of the fight. 
To her and a brig commanded bv Captain G. Long, 
called the Jlncejo,, most unaccountably was awarded 
the naval medal, the latter being one of the squadron 
stationed off Malta. Nelson wrote before having re- 
ceived any official news, "Captain Blackwood of the 
Peiulope^ and Captain Long of the Vincejo have the 
greatest merit." 

In writing to Earl SiDcncer urging Berrj-'s promotion. 
Nelson said: "My friends wished me to be present. I 
have no such wish; for a something might have been 
given me which now cannot. Not for all tlie world 
would I rob any man of a sprig of laurel, — much less 
my children of the Foudroyant ! I love her as a fond 
father a darling child, and glory in her deeds.'* 

The same day he wrote from Palermo, April 8, 1800, 
to Vice-Admiral Lord Keith, under whose command 
he was, verj* appreciatingly praising tlie "alacrity" of 
the Vincejo, the gallantry *\and excellent management " 
of Captain Blackwood, the "courage and officer-like 
conduct of Dixon." "The conduct of these excellent 
officers enabled Sir Edward Berry to place the Fou- 
droyant where she ought, and is the fittest ship in the 
world to be, close alongside the William Tell — one of 
the largest and finest two-decked ships in the world — 
where he showed that matchless intrepidits^ and able 
conduct as a seaman and officer which I have often had 
the happiness to experience in many trying situations. 
I thank God I was not present, for it would punish 
me could I have taken a sprig of these brave men's 
laurels; they are, and I glory in them, my darling 
children, served in my school ; and all of us caught our 
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professional zeal and fire from the great and good Earl 
of St. Vincent." 

The French were equally ready to appreciate the 
bravery of their seamen. Decrds was made Minister of 
the Marine, a position which he filled acceptably for 
many years ; the only criticism of his conduct in that 
position being that he was too subservient to the wishes 
of Bonaparte, to whom he owed his advancement. He 
retained his position as administrator of a great branch 
of the government until the end of the Empire. The 
immense works in the harbor of Cherbourg, the need 
of which the French felt so keenly at the time of the 
battle of La Hougue, were built under his direction. 
The navy was trebled by his energy and fostering cai*e. 
The characteristic spirit which he showed off Malta he 
put into the official routine. The change from the 
quarter-deck of a man-of-war to the desk of a secretary 
of the navy must have been irksome to a man bred to 
the sea from his boyhood. That his work was appreci- 
ated is evident from the fact that he was reappointed to 
his position during ^'the hundred days.*' 

His death, in 1820, at the age of fifty-eight, was 
grotesquely tragic. A dishonest valet, who had been 
robbing him, was villain enough to make an attempt 
upon his life. In the middle of the night an explosion 
was heard, by which the admiral was hurled from his 
bed; it was occasioned by a keg of powder, which had 
been set off with a slow-match by the valet. The 
admiral cried in consternation to the fellow for help, 
who, perceiving the condition of affairs and perhaps at 
that moment only realizing what he had done, having 
gone ostensibly to help his master, immediately turned 
and jumped from the window to the courtyard below, 
where he was picked up nearly dead. The admii-al 
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lived a fortnight longer. It seems a cruel turn of fate 
that one who had so bravelT borne the brunt of battle, 
escaped the enemy's missiles only to suffer such an 
ignominious end. 

The sufferers at Malta looked in vain for expected 
relief; the loss of the Gruillaume JVH was a severe blow 
to their hopes. The frightful scenes incident upon 
long sieges were experienced bA'them in full measure. 
They did not succumb, however, until fever raged so 
terribly among the troops that they died at the rate of 
one hundred a day. They subsisted on horses and 
rats; they had no water, their cisterns having run dry; 
they burned a frigate for fuel.^ Such wretched food 
as they had grew scantier every day, and on September 
5th thev surrendered. For a hundred years the flaff 
of St. George, which the English hoisted on the 
crippled Guillaume Telh has floated over the forts and 
harbors from which the French man-of-war sailed on 
that memorable night. The English gave the Tell a 
new name, the Malta, and she did good service for them 
for many years. 

It is a picturesque incident, — the dash of the GuiU 
laume Tell from the harbor of Valetta and the after 
brilliant fight; — a romantic story, an heroical defence. 

The furtive departure; the careening ship; the anx- 
ious glances astern at the pursuers ; the black midnight; 
the crowded decks; the praying and cursing people; 
the first far-reaching shots ; the determination to fight 
to the last; the Penelope'^ raking broadside; the TelVB 
instant reply; the ceaseless cannonading;, the Lio7i'8 
withdrawal; the belated FoudroyanU swinging down 
the wind; her arrogant demand for surrender; Decrte's 
refusal, conspicuous in the gold lace of his rank and 

^ The Boudeu&e. 
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his decoi-atious ; the waving defiance of his sword ; the 
high-sparred ship resisting the onset proudly; the roar 
of her triple chorus of eighty-six voices ; the appalling 
crash of masts (now the Fovdroyajit'i fall and now 
the TelVs); the tri-color nailed to the stump of the 
mast ; and then the dawn without relief, and the clear 
daylight revealing her wretched plight; and, at last, 
the irksome surrender of the hulk of the brave old 
ship, — all this is the story of that midnight action on 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Ah! but it should have been otherwise in poetic 
justice. The last survivor of the terrible Nile defeat 
should have had the glory of success. Fortune should 
Iiave granted to Decres and his brave crew to sail into 
the harbor of Toulon with the 7<i?W aflame with banners, 
thrilling with the sense of victory through every plank 
and broken spar; there the crowds thronging the shore 
should have shouted themselves hoarse for her. Then 
all the way to the city by the Seine they would have 
journeyed through a lane of glad acclaims, and Paris 
triumphant would have had the joy of victory run- 
ning like rivei*s through every narrow street and broad 
boulevard, flaming like fire above her towers and 
steeples. A poet's song for centuries! 



TRAFALGAR. 

OCTOBER 21, 1805. 



Those far-distant, stonu-l^eaten ships, on which the Grand 
Army never looked, stood between it and the dominion of the 
world. — Mahan. 

At Waterloo, England fought for victory; at Trafalgar, for 
existence. — Allison. 

" Wherever the track of our English ships 
Lies white on the ocean foam, 
His name is sweet to our English lips 

As the names of the flowers at home ; 
Wherever the heart of an English boy 

Grows big with a deed of worth. 
Such names as his name have begot the same, 
Such hearts will bring it to birth." 

— E. Nesbit. 

" We beat them — how, you know, boys. 
Yefc many an eye was dim ; 
And when we talked of triumph. 

We only thought of him. 
And still, though fiftv vears, bovs, 
Have gone, who, without pride, 
Names his name — tells his fame — 
Who at Trafalgar died ! '* 

— Old Song. 

' The- genius of N'elson consisted in his perception of our weak- 
ness ; the secret of his triumphs lay in attacking us. — Gravi^re. 

When men mention the word Trafalgar, Englishmen call to 
mind a great sea-drama, with all its varied scenes, whose descrip- 
tion neither pen nor pencil can adequately encompass, — the vast 
plain of the sea, the towering ships of the line, the inspiring signal, 
the red cross of Saint George floating from the mastheads, the 
way the gallant CoUingwood carried his ship into action, how Nel- 
son followed on the Victory, how the Teme'raire fought, — " the fight- 
ing Temeraire,** — the varied incidents of thundering cannon, falling 
masts, shattered rigging, the stortn and stress and agony of the 
conflict, ending in the passing of the great Admiral, and his 
apotheosis. 

England lifted Nelson's monumental shaft splendidly, skyward 
over London streets, but she enshrines his memory in her heai*t. 



TRAFALGAR. 

OCTOBER 21, ISOo. 

Admiral Nelson accomplished in October, 1805, 
off the coast of Spain, a like result to that which the 
Iron Duke effected on the field where nations met in 
arms ten years later on the plains of Belgium. Both 
battles were fought against Napoleon, the supreme 
military genius of modern times. Napoleon, however, 
made a fatal en-or in his great combinations when he 
neglected the naval arm. The world cannot be con- 
quered on land alone. 

The immediate occasion of the last of Nelson's battles 
was the impatience of Napoleon to bring to an issue 
the conflict which he foresaw must take place before he 
could accomplish his design of a descent upon England. 
The invasion of England had been a long-cherished 
plan. To frustrate it, Great Britain must needs depend 
upon her nav3\ Fortunatelj% that navy was thoroughly 
disciplined, containing crews as experienced as the 
world has ever seen, and officers such as have never 
been surpassed, and a commander-in-chief by universal 
consent of unequaled ability. 

In 1803 Napoleon formed his plan of invasion. At 
Boulogne he gathered a force of 150,000 veterans. 
Such a soldiery had not been known in centuries. To 
transport them across the narrow seas, to make a quick 
descent upon London, to have England and the com- 
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merce of the world in his control, — that was his daring 
project. He was a general whom no obstacles daunted. 

One thing alone was likely to thwart his attempt, — 
the English navy, whose tremendous power had been 
felt in the battle of the Nile. To destroy that navy he 
concentrated all his efforts. If his knowledge of naval 
mattei*s had equaled his marvelous military talent, 
the result would doubtless have been different; or, 
could he have had a seaman to rely on, of the ability of 
any one of a half-dozen of Nelson's captains, the result 
might have hung in the balance a little longer; at the 
end the proud Briton possibly subjugated for a time — 
but only for a time. 

A large flotilla of more than one thousand vessels 
was gathered at four points on the Channel coast. 
Each of these boats, armed with guns, could carry one 
hundi-ed soldiers. Every precaution was taken to in- 
sure a successful invasion. Powerful batteries were 
erected at Boulogne for the protection of this flotilla. 
The distance across the Channel was so short that it 
seemed to be no difficult undertaking. 

The convoy for these small boats consisted of a fleet 
widely separated, composed of French and Spanish 
ships. Twenty ships of the line were at Brest, twelve 
at Toulon, five at Rochefort, and five at Ferrol. To 
unite them at Boulogne to protect the crossing of the 
forty miles of sea was Napoleon's plan. To prevent it, 
to destroy the fleet in detachments, was Nelson's deter- 
mination. 

The blockade, which was begun in May, 1803, lasted 
for nearly two and a half years. It requii^ed on the 
part of the fleet unremitting attention, night and day; 
on the part of the commander-in-chief, the most careful, 
scrutinizing supervision of all the affairs of his com- 
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mand, both of materiel and personnel. Such a blockade 
Admiral Cornwallis kept off the harbor of Brest. 

It was wearisome work on the " tossing floor " of the 
sea to watch through long days and longer nights these 
harbor mouths. It was endured with persistent patience 
unlike anything known hitherto in naval warfare. The 
ships, driven off by fierce gales, fought their way back 
again to their stations in the teeth of the wind. The 
captains sought only to keep their ships' heads in the 
right direction and their sails well trimmed. The 
wearing monotony of the blockade was alleviated only 
hj the necessitj- of sending some unfortunate ship home 
for repair. The joy of this home-returning was, how- 
ever, dampened by the thought that a battle might 
occur before a return was possible, to their waiting 
companions off the French coast. It was a sea-exile 
unrelieved by the change from port to port, which 
makes the sailor's life endurable. Unceasing, vigi- 
lant, alert, undismayed, the blockaders kept the sea. 
They fought monotony and the might of tempests. Thej^ 
battled against hunger, sickness, and scurvy. They con- 
tended against disgust, despair, rivalries, and unfaith- 
fulness within themselves. It was a great school of 
seamanship, a trying test of character and patriotism, 
but it made them fit to cope with any force that could 
possiblj' be brought against them. 

For over two years Nelson left his ship only three 
times, and then for less than an hour each time. For 
twenty-two months Admiral Collingwood did not 
anchor. Such sleepless vigilance, combined with bull- 
dog tenacity, deserved the reward of victory. 

To combine his squadrons was Napoleon's chief 
anxiety, with united forces to crush some one of the 
English blockading fleets. One plan which he had in 
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mind was to send out the Toulon fleet, with a strong 
northwest wind, under the pretence of making for 
Egypt ; then to turn when out of sight, meet the Roche- 
fort squadron off Cadiz, sweep the Channel, and convoy 
the large flotilla to its destination. This project, of 
a daring nature, required a man who could be trusted 
with its execution. Admiral La Touche-Tr^ville was 
chosen for it, but La Touche-Tr^ville died. A similar 
circumstance here happened, to England's good fortune, 
as at the time of the Armada. The one man of marked 
ability to command that great expedition, Santa Cruz, 
died just as it was about to sail, and the inefficient 
Duke of Medina Sidonia was put in command. Admiral 
Villeneuve, whose conduct at the battle of the Nile has 
been severely criticised, was placed in command in lieu 
of Tr^ville. With the change of commanders, Napoleon 
changed his plans. ^ 

His second plan was to have these same squadrons, 
starting out separately, sent to the West Indies to de- 
stroy the British possessions there ; and then, when 
the British should have conjectured in vain where they 
had gone, to. return, join their forces with the Ferrol 
squadron, and fall upon the enemy's fleet, weakened 
as they supposed it would be by detachments sent in 
pursuit. This failed of accomplishment through Ville- 
neuve's timidity. He met rough weather and put 
back into Toulon. Of this ignominious retreat Nelson 
wrote: ^^ These gentlemen are not accustomed to a Gulf 
of Lyons' gale. We have faced them for twenty-one 
months, and not lost a spar! " 

In March, 1805, Napoleon tried a third scheme, which 
nanowly escaped being successful. The Brest fleet 
and the Toulon fleet were to clear from port, rendezvous 
at Martinique, and, returning, reach Boulogne with a 
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united force of thirty-five great ships of the line. 
Villeneuve again evaded Nelson's watchfulness, to his 
great chagrin. He inferred that he had gone east 
toward Egypt. There, learning his error, he put back, 
in the face of strong gales, through the Strait of 
Gibraltar, and followed fiercely the French ships to the 
West Indies. He had ten ships of the line, Villeneuve 
eighteen. At Barbadoes he was misled by what seemed 
positive information of the English general there, 
Brereton, and was sent a long distance out of his 
course. In the meantime Villeneuve was making the 
best of his way back to Spain. All this time the hero 
of the Nile was chafing under the excitement and worry 
of a chase without even a definite clew. Of this mis- 
information, and his consequent perplexity, Nelson 
wrote : " There woul^ have been no occasion for opin- 
ions, had not General Brereton sent his damned in- 
telligence from Santa Lucia; nor would I have received 
it to have acted bv it, but that I was assured his infor- 
mation was correct. It has almost broke my heart, but 
I must not despair." 

Nelson finally put back to Europe, sailing with all 
eagerness, to meet his elusive enemy. The Admiralty, 
having learned that Villeneuve was returning, ordered 
Admiral Sir Robert Calder to intercept the French fleet 
off Finisterre. This he succeeded in doing on July 22,. 
bringing the enemy to action in very thick weather, the 
French having the windward position. Calder had onlj- 
fifteen ships to the enemy's twenty; nevertheless, he 
captured two of Villeneuve's vessels, while the rest 
succeeded in escaping to Ferrol. Nelson meanwhile 
returning, weary with incessant anxiety, sailed for 
Portsmouth. 

Villeneuve later, on August 18, made a bold dash 
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from Ferrol with twenty-nine ships. Should he go to 
Brest or Cadiz? At Brest he would have to fight 
Cornwallis ; that was his true destination, where Napo- 
leon eagerly waited his arrival; but to Cadiz he went, 
notwithstanding Collingwood's blockade with a small 
squadron, and with that weak decision Napoleon knew 
that he had leaned upon a man of straw. ^ Henceforth 
the navy was of no interest to him. When the news 
came, he was much agitated ; his secretary heard him 
say: "What a navy! What sacrifices for nothing! 
What an admiral ! All hope is gone ! That Villeneuve, 
instead of entering the Channel, has taken refuge in 
Cadiz. It is all over. He will be blockaded there." 
Admiral Calder's failure to destroy the fleet occa- 
sioned a tumult of indignation and censure in England. 
When it came to his knowledge, Calder promptly asked 
for a court-martial, which was granted to him. The 
sympathy of the blockading fleet was largely with him. 
His case became the talk of cabin and forecastle. At 
this day it seems that he was not especially culpable. 
If Nelson had been there, the wiseacres said, there 
would have been a different story to tell. Undoubtedly ; 
but the sufficient answer is that one man cannot be 
another, nor can one man be omnipresent. Calder was 
an excellent officer, Nelson a genius. " It is very well," 
said Captain Infernet of the IntrSpide^ on board the 
Orion after the great battle, — " It is very well for you 
gentlemen that you can feel justified in finding fault 
with an admiral who, when in command of fifteen sail 

I '* Sail/' wrote the Emperor to Villeneuve ; '* one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, with everything complete, are embarked at Boulogne, Etaples, 
Vimereux, and Ambleteuse, in 2000 vessels of the flotilla, which despite of 
the Euglish cruisers, form one continued line in every anchorage from 
Etaples to Cape Grisnez : your voyage alone makes us masters o^ England 
without a chance of failure." — GraviIers. 
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of the line, fights a battle with twenty, because he only 
makes two of them prizes." 

It seemed extremelv hai^d, after fortr-five rears of 
service, that the old admii^al should have been com** 
plained of so bitterly. There was an unreasoning 
popular clamor for his punishment, A man who had 
been decorated by the King with a medal, who had re* 
ceived the honors of knighthood and a baronetcy, should 
have been sheltered from any injustice. 

Nelson had keen sympathy for him. To his request 
to be allowed to go home in his own ship, the Prince 
of Wales, a 90-gun ship, and not in the Dreadnought^ 
Nelson reluctantly consented, thereby running the risk 
of incurring the censure of the Admiralty, and tlie 
greater risk of losing a battle, which then seemed 
imminent, bv the detachment of so fine a vessel. He 
wrote to the First Lord, — and his position is very com- 
plimentary to his goodness of heart, if not to his pro* 
fessional judgment, — "I trust that I shall be considered 
to have done right as a man, and to a brother oflBoer 
in affliction — mv heart could not stand it. and so the 
thing must rest." The unfortunate Calder had written 
to Nelson on the 12th of October: "The contents of 
j^our Lordship's letter have cut me to the soul. If I 
am to be turned out of my ship, after all that has 
passed, I have only to request that I mny be allowed to 
take ray captain and such officers as I find neoesnary 
for the justification of my conduct as an officer, and 
that I may be permitted to go without a moment's loss 
of time. My heart is broken." A little more than a 
week later, Nelson remarked, just before the great 
battle, to the captain of the Victory, ** Hardy, what 
would poor Sir Robert Calder give to be with us 
now 1 '' 
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On the 26th of December the court-martial sentenced 
him for his "error in judgment," "not having done his 
utmost to renew the engagement, and to take and 
destroy every ship of the enemy," and adjudged him to 
be severely reprimanded. Calder*s mortification was 
great. The sentence was a surprise to him. From 
that day his naval career was practically ended. ^ 

Nelson returned from England and was put in com- 
mand of the fleet, to its gratification. Some time pre- 
vious, the captain of the Orion had written in a private 
letter, "For charity *s sake send us Lord Nelson, oh 
ye men of power!" The victories at Saint Vincent, 
Aboukir Bay, and at Copenhagen had given him a 
reputation such as no English admiral had known, and, 
what was worth more, had led his fleet captains and 
the personnel under him to the utmost confidence in 
his ability to achieve success under most difficult 
circumstances.^ 

October 19th Villeneuve moved slowly out of Cadiz, 
under the compulsion of chagrin at having accomplished 
nothing when he met Calder's fleet, and driven by the 
fact that his conduct had been most severely censured 
by Napoleon, who, in the presence of Decrds, the Minis- 
ter of Marine, had spoken of him as a traitor and a 
coward; the knowledge that his successor was on the 
road from Paris urged him to haste. 

The combined fleet of France and Spain were about 
to contend against a less number of ships ; but who can 
count the advantage accruing to a naval armament 
seasoned by storm and sunshine into a body of perfectly 
disciplined men, commanded by ablest officers, and led 
by a man of Nelson's magnetic genius? Villeneuve, 
who was a brave man, whatever his professional short- 

^ See Brenton, Vol. II., p. 30. ^ See Appendices E and F. 
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comings, resenting bitterlj' the imputation of cowardice 
which he had divined from Decres' letters, wrote to 
him: "The seamen of Paris aud the departments will 
be very unworthy and very silly if thej* cast a stone at 
me. Let them come on board our squadrons, and then 
they will see with what elements they are liable to have 
to fight. For the rest, if the French navy has been 
deficient in nothing but courage, as it is alleged, the 
Emperor shall soon be satisfied, and he may reckon upon 
the most splendid success."^ The French were about 
to make a great display of courage, but coui-age alone 
cannot be counted on for victorv. 

An English sloop, the Weasel^ aptly named, lying far 
inshore, observed that the enemy was coming out. 
The JEuryaluB was immediately' signaled, and the long- 
expected news was sent from ship to ship, until it 
reached the fleet fifty miles to the southwest. 

The blockading fleets stood south toward the Strait; 
all night long the booming guns and signals kept them 
on the alert. " The frigates and lookout ships," Nelson 
recorded in his diary, **kept sight of the enemy most 
admirably all night, and told me, by signals, which 
track they were upon." 

The English fleet kept to windward of the enemy all 
day Sunday, October 20, and during all the night; on 
Monday the appearance of a southwest gale led the 
Frenchmen, who were trending toward the Gut of 
Gibraltar, to wear, in order that they might have 
Cadiz under their lee. 

At daybreak on the 21st the English were seven or 
eight leagues to the west of Cape Trafalgar. The 
enemy were about ten miles off, between them and 
the land. The wind was west-northwest. When the 

1 Thiers' History of the Consulate and Empire, Vol. lU., p. 481. 
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English fleet was fully descried, Villeneuve wore, re- 
veraing his fleet, and headed north so as to have Cadiz 
under his lee in case of retreat being necessary. The 
manoeuvre, performed slowly and clumsily, was not 
completed until nearly ten o'clock, and then the line 
was irregular, bent toward the east. Nelson took ad- 
vantage of this manoeuvre to attack, and bore down 
upon them. 

The British fleet, formed in two squadrons under 
Admirals Nelson and Collingwood, prepared to attack. 
Nelson having the northward and windward position, 
Collingwood the southward or leeward. The distance 
intervening was about a mile. Twelve sail completed 
the number under the immediate command of Nelson. 
Collingwood had fifteen. 

At the head of Nelson's column was the Victory ^ 
' Captain Hardy ; in the rear came two ships of 98 guns 
each, the TSmiraire — the "fighting TSmSraire*'* — and 
the Neptune^ then the Conqueror and Leviathan^ seventy- 
fours, preceding the Britannia^ of 100 guns. 

Back of them another group came steadily on, headed 
by the Agamemnon^ commanded by Sir Edward Berry, 
who was one of Nelson's favorite captains, the com- 
mander of the Vanguard at the battle of the Nile, and of 
whom Nelson said, as the Agamemnon made her signal as 
she appeared on the station, "Here comes Berry; now 
we shall have a fight." He commanded the Foudroyant 
when the 0-uillaume Tell made her famous fight. Then 
came four seventy-fours, the AJax, the Orion^ the Minotaur j 
and the Spartiate^ making, all told, an imposing array. 

Vice-Admiral Collingwood led the other squadron in 
the Royal Sovereign^ having, like the Victory^ 100 guns 
for an armament. The two next ships could not keep 
up to the flagship, a better sailer. These were the 
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Belle Isle and the Mars; the Tonyiant and Bellerophon 
followed on the starboard, the latter astern ; then came 
at short intervals in a group the Colossus^ Achille^ and 
Polyphemus^ crowding the Bellerophon. Then, some- 
what in-egularl3% the Revenge^ Swiftsure^ Defiance^ 
Thunderer^ Defence^ Dreadnought^ and the Prince^ of 
98 guns. Slow sailers were the last. The whole fleet 
was, however, animated by a desire to get at the enemy 
and rejoicing that the hour had come. 

Thus, in two columns, like flocks of might}'' sea- 
birds, with immense white wings outspread, they glided 
over the waste of waters to the eastward toward the 
coast of Andalusia and the Franco-Spanish lofty ships, 
which waited sullenly their approach, rolling slowly to 
the rocking sea. 

The commanders of the English ships, trained in the 
severe school of naval discipline, stout-hearted by reason 
of battling fierce gales off dangerous coasts, and fear- 
less to the limit of light-heartedness, self-confident and 
assured of victory by reason of their unique and splendid 
commander, stood each on his quarter-deck, erect, self- 
contained, stoical, with eyes gleaming with determina- 
tion to do everything that men and seamen can do for 
the land which they love. 

What can be said of the one and only Nelson which 
has not been said for nearlv a hundred vears, in admira- 
tion of his exceeding virtues as a naval commander? 
To him a fight had all the exhilaration of an athletic 
game to a strong 3^oung lad who feels his years before 
him. Nelson craved the wild joy of the conflict: an 
inexhaustible battle eagerness bubbled in his heart; 
the thunder of the guns which were the servitors of his 
imperial will was as music to his ears; he enjoj^ed 
the intellectual excitement and keenl}- appreciated the 
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changing fortunes of a fight. In July of the year 1804 
he had written : " I am sure if that Admiral [La Touche] 
were to cheat me out of my hopes of meeting him, it 
would kill me much easier than one of his bullets." 

"It is warm work," said he at Copenhagen, when a 
shot through the mainmast of the Elephant^ his flagship, 
sent the splinters flying dangerously. "It is warm work, 
and this day may be the last to any of us at a moment ; 
but mark you, I would not be elsewhere for thousands." 

He could not help recalling to mind his mishap in 
the West Indies, when he missed Villeneuve's fleet, to 
which he referred more than once in the strongest lan- 
guage of disappointment. It illustrates the impetuous 
zeal of the man. "But for General Brereton's damned 
information Nelson would have been, living or dead, 
the greatest man in his profession that England ever 
saw. Now alas! I am nothing," — so he wrote three 
months before the battle. 

The ships were moving steadily on, the Royal Sover^ 
eign in the advance. 

They were strong men who commanded the English 
ships on that memorable day, each of them in a measure, 
like Nelson, desirous of that fame and glory which 
is a legitimate professional ambition, and yet, it must 
be believed, influenced by something worthier still, a 
genuine patriotism. 

The land of free institutions for which those dogged 
weather-beaten heroes of the Elizabethan wars had 
fought in the supreme hour of their country's peril 
appealed to them as to the men of the older navy, — the 
England of the Plantagenets, the Puritans, of Cromwell 
and the Stuarts. Rich in all those qualities which 
have been the leavening of our modem civilization, the 
land flowered with abbeys and cathedrals, castles and 
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classic seats of learning, manor halls wherein the dig- 
nity of lives are seen which grace the hearthstone and 
sanctify the State, — a land saturated with the tears 
and blood of martyrs in the cause of political and re- 
ligious liberty, — for this land they were to contend, 
whose value they knew, and for whose safety they had 
watched in prison-like monotony for many a wearing 
month. 

The Royal Sovereign was now much in advance. She 
had just come out from England and was in excellent 
condition. She was observed of all the fleet, envious 
of her honor in leading the attack; so indifferent are 
brave men of the distressful happenings in battle, which 
follow as surely as the night the day. 

The incidents on the Victory have been reverently 
noted by the biographers of Nelson, whose every act 
during the day of the fight has been carefully sought 
out, each event receiving added color from the tragic 
ending of the day. 

The oflBcers of the fleet, regardful of their commander's 
safety, endeavored to prevail upon him to permit some 
other vessel to precede and bear the brunt of the attack. 
Such permission he indirectly gave. " Let them go, if 
they can," he said; but he was growing restless and 
would not allow the lieutenant of the forecastle of the 
Victory^ thinking that he was taking it in, to reset a 
lee lower studding-sail. ** Anything much less useful, " 
says Mahan, "is hard to imagine." And when the 
T^mSraire^s bow began to show itself over the quarter 
of the Victory^ Nelson hailed her, and said, " I'll thank 
you, Captain Harvey, to keep in your proper station, 
which is astern of the Victory. '^^ So the J^ctory kept 
ahead. At ten o'clock Nelson remarked to Captain 
Blackwood concerning the apparent readiness of the 
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enemy to receive them, and said, **I'll give them such 
a dressing as they never had before." 

At eleven o'clock Nelson retired to his cabin, which 
was simply screened off, the bulkheads having been 
removed; he was observed by an ofBcer, who went to 
consult him, upon his knees writing. The last entry 
in his memorandum book had been, "At seven the 
enemy wearing in succession/' The next entry was 
as follows : — 

" May the Great God, whom I worship, grant to my 
Country, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a 
great and glorious victory; and may no misconduct in 
any one tarnish it, and may humanity after victory 
be the predominant feature in the British fleet; For 
myself, individually, I commit my life to Him who 
made me, and may His blessing light upon my eudeavoi-s 
for serving my Country faithfully. To Him I resign 
myself and the just cause which is entrusted to me to 
defend. Amen, Amen, Amen." 

Soon after, going on deck. Nelson gave his celebrated 
order, which at first shaped itself in his mind in this 
way. "Nelson confides that every man will do his 
duty." It showed the close relationship between him- 
self and the fleet, and his trust in their affection. It 
was suggested, however, that the word "England" 
should be substituted instead of Nelson, a suggestion 
which he immediately accepted. Addressing the sig- 
nal oflBcer, Lieutenant Pasco, he said, "I wish to say 
to the- fleet, 'England confides that every man will 
do his duty, ' " and added, " You must be quick, for I 
have one more to make, which is for close action." 
The signal, however, for " confides " could not be found 
in the signal book. The word was changed to "ex- 
pects"; so the famous signal was run up to the mast- 
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head immediately, "England expects that every man 
will do his duty." The words sent a thrill through the 
fleet. They were answered by the cheers of the men. 

Collingwood was now nearing the French line. Just 
at noon the French ship Fougueux fired the first shot of 
the battle. As the sound of the shot died away in the 
air, every ship of both squadrons sent its colors aloft, 
as though to say, — Back of us are the historic glories 
of the land we love ; these flags are the symbols of all 
that makes our nationality of worth. — Ten minutes 
later the Royal Sovereign^ without answering, pro- 
ceeded into the thick of the battle made ready for her. 
Nelson ardently exclaimed as he saw his old friend and 
brother officer entering the jaws of death, as it were, 
between two of the enem3% " See how that noble fellow 
Collingwood carries his ship into action." It afterward 
appeared that about the same time Collingwood was 
saying to his flag captain, ''Rotherham, what would 
Nelson give to be here! " 

Of the commander of the Royal Sovereign Thackeray 
said, "I think since Heaven made gentlemen, it never 
made a better one than Cuthbert Collingwood." 

Soon after. Nelson turned to Captain Blackwood, 
who was on deck awaiting last instructions before 
returning to his ship: "Now I can do no more. We 
must trust to the great Disposer of all events, and to 
the justice of our cause. 1 thank God for this great 
opportunity of doing my duty." The admiral thlen 
directed that the signal for close action should be 
hoisted and kept flying. 

The J^ctory was now a little less than two miles from 
the allied line. At twenty minutes past twelve the 
80-gun ship Bucentaure fired a shot at her which fell 
short, a second which fell alongside, two or three more 
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which passed over her. They were in the battle at 
last; Blackwood, turning to go, at the forward end of 
the poop, to rejoin his ship, took Nelson by the hand 
and said, ** I trust, my Lord, that on my return to the 
Victory^ which will be as soon as possible, I shall find 
your Lordship well, and in possession of twenty prizes." 
Nelson answered, " God bless you, Blackwood ; I shall 
never speak to you again." 

The Royal Sovereiyn^ just plunging into the midst 
of the French fleet, had pixssed between the huge Santa 
Anna and the Fougueux^ about the centre of the allied 
line. It was a broken line, — a chain of parted links 
extending for five miles from north to south. 

Villeneuve, in chief command, had arranged his force, 
which consisted of thirty-three ships, five frigates, two 
brigs, as follows; Two squadrons were formed, one for 
reserve, which was placed under the command of the 
Spanish admiral, Gravina, in the Santa Anna^ and con- 
sisted of two divisions of six ships each; the second 
division, under command of Rear-Admiral Magon in 
the Algesiras, 

The fighting force was divided by Villeneuve into 
three squadrons. The first, or van, under Rear-Admiral 
Dumanoir, consisted of the Neptune^ Scipio^ IntrSpide^ 
Hayo, Formidable,, Duguay-Trouin^ Mont-blanc^ San 
Francisco de Assisi^ San Augustine^ and the Heros. 

The second or centre squadron, commanded by Ad- 
miral Villeneuve, consisted of the Bucentaure^ his flag- 
ship, the Santisisima Trinidad^ a little in advance, the 
Redoubtable astern, and the Neptune to leeward of the 
Redoubtable and the Bucentaure. Farther astern to 
leeward were three ships, the San Leandro^ the San 
JustOy and the Indomptable. 

There remained between the Buce7itaure,Q,ndtiie Santa 
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Anna a great gap. This ship was at the head of Vice- 
Adrairal Alava's squadron, which was both a squadron 
of observation and a rear guard. At an interval after 
the Santa Anna came tlie Fougueux^ Monarca^ Pluton^ 
Algesiras^ Aigle^ Swiftsure^^ and the Argonaute. At 
the extreme end of the line were two French and five 
Spanish ships, the Montahez and Argonauta^ which had 
fallen to leeward, the Berwick^ the San Juan Nepomu- 
ceno^ and the Achille^ supported by the San Ildefonso^ 
and at the last the Prince of the Asturias, These con- 
stituted a third squadron, but the irregular grouping 
and the intervals between the ships made practically. two 
squadrons for the purpose of battle, fourteen ships with 
Villeneuve and nineteen with Gi-avina.^ 

It was a strong line, however, in fighting material, 
commanded hy a man who had thrown down the gage 
of battle, impelled by taunts of cowardice and a fear of 
losing his command. Napoleon had said to the Minister 
of Marine, Decres, " Your friend Villeneuve will prob- 
ably be too cowardly to venture out of Cadiz." Here 
he was determined to prove the sanit}- of his judgment 
by fighting bravely and meeting the disaster which he 
felt sure must come. His Spanish ships were impos- 
ing in appearance, especially the Santissima Trinidad^ 
which with its 140 guns was the largest ever built, but 
poorlj" equipped in men; even the best of his ships, 
French or Spanish, were at a serious disadvantage when 
compared with the excellent state of the battered English 
ships, with crews at the topmost of their condition. 

^ A number of the ships ou either side had the same names. Two Swift' 
sures, etc. 

^ The Spanish force has been estimated at 11,796 ; the number of Spanish 
guns, 1380; of French guns, 1634. Captain Plunkett.R.N., gives the force 
as : English fleet 2148 guns, French fleet 1356, Spanish fleet 1270 ; combined 
force 2620, which is probably as accurate a statement as can be obtained- 
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When Collingwood cut the line between the Santa 
Anna and the Fougueux^ even then there was silence ; the 
men were on their faces on deck, by order, as they ap- 
proached; Collingwood kept the 120 guns of the Royal 
Sovereign^ as it were, in leash. The whole squadron 
followed the lead of the Foiigueux and opened fire upon 
this first of the English vessels to brave the battle. 

Colli agwood's approach and attack presented a spec- 
tacle memorable in the chronicles of the sea. When 
just astern of the Santa Anna^ he gave the order to fire, 
and into the unhappy ship he poured a broadside from 
his port guns, double shotted with ball and grape, rak- 
ing her from end to end, — a broadside which was terri- 
ble in its effect, a broadside which had added weight of 
destruction seemingly from the silence which preceded. 
Was Collingwood under the protection of a destiny 
against whom nothing could stand? Four hundred 
living men, as the result of this broadside, were dead 
or wounded when the smoke lifted on the Spanish ship. 
And then without delay, on the starboard side the hos- 
tile thunder burst against the intrepid Fougueux^ which 
had first dared to stay the Royal Sovereign's stately 
course. 

Collingwood is in the thick of circling enemies, now 
watched of all the English fleet with keenest interest. 
The San Leandro^ the San Justo^ and the Indomptable 
close around, and Nelson looks to see the flag of the 
Royal Sovereign fall; but amidst the thundering battle 
it can surely be discerned, and a feeling of greater 
confidence animates the British fleet. 

At ten minutes past twelve the Royal Sovereign cut 
the line. The Victory was then two miles astern and 
to the northward. Ten minutes later the Bucentaure^ 
Villeneuve's flagship, of 80 guns, opened fire upon her, 
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but at too long a range to do any harm. The ll^ctory 
came on steadily, in the same stately way as her sister 
ship, the Royal Sovereign. On she came majestically, 
her name a guaranty of happy result, sailing superbly 
but slowly, the wind having fallen, as though conscious 
of the great crisis, and her ability to meet it, and know- 
ing the indomitable heart of the hero on her deck. 

This single English ship became the target of a tre- 
mendous fire from the Santissima Trinidad^ the Bxicen" 
taure^ and the Redoubtable. She came on steadily under 
this resistance. Her studding-sail booms were carried 
away. The admiral's secretary fell in his presence 
dead upon the deck. A quarter of a mile distant the 
mizzen topmast was shot away. The wheel was shat- 
tered; a little later eight marines were killed by one 
shot, while drawn up upon the poop. A shot struck 
the fore-brace bitts, the splinters therefrom wounding 
Captain Hardy slightly. "This is too warm work, 
Hardy, to last long," Nelson said. Twenty men had 
been killed and thirty wounded, and yet the gunners 
were idle at their guns. 

At one o'clock they are in the lines, and the Victory 
began her work; she grazed the rigging of the Bucen^ 
taure as she passed, and poured in such a raking fire 
as made the French ship reel. A terrible fire it was, 
dismounting 20 guns, — a determined return to her 
assailants. A silence of forty minutes, under the fire 
of 200 guns, found effective voice at last. The Bucenr 
taure lost 150 men by this single broadside, and 20 guns 
were dismounted. Hardj' next turned his attention to 
the Redoubtable^ which was farther on to the starboard, 
putting his helm up, and ran on board this French 
seventy-four. At ten minutes past one she lay along- 
side of her, not disdaining close fighting, the heads 
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of the ships turning to the east*southeast, falling off 
before the wind. 

During this time the slower ships astern were coming 
into action one after another, each one seeking an 
adversary.^ The firing was now general all along the 
line of the ships engaged, — a series of battles in one 
long broken line. Tremendous and incessant thundei-s 
rent the air. Vast clouds of smoke rose and fioated 
away, revealing for an instant tall masts and drooping 
flags, and were followed by other billowy white clouds, 
which rose and rose again. British bravery had never 
before found finer exhibition. French determination 
hardened into what seemed adamantine resistance. The 
Victory and the Royal Sovereign^ the two heads of the 
attacking column, were beset by foes in circling array, 
like stags at bay before the hounds, which make havoc 
with their horns. In vast vortices of destruction the 
British fought, and yet they crippled here and there, 
on this side and on that, their crowding foes. 

It was half-past twelve when the Belle Isle^ Captain 
Hargood, following the Royal Sovereign^ cut the line, 
having lost her mizzenmast by the fire of the Fougueux. 
Then the Mars came on, and attacked the Pluton; the 
Tonnant^ the Algesiraa ; the other ships at a distance 
still later find their foes to the rear of the line. The 
Bucentaure and the Santissima Trinidad^ when the 
Victory passed, opened a steady fire on the TSmSraire^ 
the Neptune^ and the Leviathan^ which followed in the 
wake of the Victory. 

^ Gravi^re called attention to the fact that two large Tessels, three- 
deckers» the Dreadnought and Prince, three seventj-fours and one sixty- 
foar, Defence, Thunderer, Swi/tiure, and Polyphemus came mco action at 
least three hoars after the Royal Sovereign and Belle Isie, and jet were 
able to do good work. They made havoc of the rear. The crisis of the 
battle, however, had passed. 
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To the distress of Villeneuve, the ten ships iu the 
Tan were of little avail. His order, known to all his 
captains, was signaled^ that ^ every captain is at his 
post if he is in the iire,^' and yet Dumanoir repeated 
the error of Villeneuve at the Nile^ failing to get his 
ships into action in time. It was a battle five miles 
long, at intervals broken by eddies of fearful conflict. 
Each English vessel sought its foe or helped its hard- 
beset friend. To recount the various fortunes of the 
ships minutely would require a volume. The fiercest 
fighting centred ai-ound the flagship of the British fleet. 
The defence of the French was there most desperate 
in the endeavor, not as Napoleon said to Admiral 
Granteaume iu the preceding August, '*to take ven- 
geance for six centuries of insults and disgrace/' but 
to resist an attack of the British which threatened 
annihilation. 

The Royal Sovereign, after two long houi-s of fighting, 
in which great injury had been given and received on 
each side, compelled the Santa Anna to surrender. The 
vice-admiral, Alava, had been severelj' wounded. The 
FoufftLCux had made every attempt possible to assist her; 
and then went bravely to the hard-pressed Redoubtable^ 
undergoing an agony of conflict with the Victory on 
her port side, while the TSwSraire to starboard hurled 
hot shot into her as fast as the gunners could load and 
fire. The TimSraire reserved her fire until she was 
within 100 yards, and then poured it into the unfortu- 
nate but brave Frenchman. The Fougueux lost 400 out 
of 700 men, repelled the English boardei*s again and 
again, had her captain, Beaudouin, killed, and under 
Lieutenant Bazin, who was driven from forecastle back 
to the quarter-deck, was at last surrendered. A few 
brave fellows only were left, and Bazin, wounded and 
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covered with blood, yielded his sword, having fought 
to the bitter end. 

The Redoubtable^ Captain Lucas, was crushed be- 
tween her two strong enemies, making a desperate 
defence, losing first her main and mizzen masts, and 
then her foretopmast and bowsprit. Her rudder was 
destroyed, her hull riddled. Two of her guns burst; 
the Victory had dismounted nine, out of twenty dis- 
mounted in all. And out of a crew of 643, this ship 
lost 300 killed and 222 wounded. Nearly all her officers 
were slain. Only 35 of her people reached England. 
When her great guns could no longer be used, for an 
hour and a half this T4-gun ship kept up a fire with 
smallarms against the great Victory of 100 guns and 
the renowned TSmSraire of 98. 

On the English side the Belle Isle was fought with 
great bravery; she suffered severely, isolated among 
the French ships. At one and the same time she sup- 
ported the fire of the Achille, the Aigle^ and the Nep- 
tune. She was entirely dismantled. Her mizzenmast 
covered her port guns ; her mainmast fell on the break 
of the poop deck. At this time the Achille sent broad- 
side after broadside into her port side, where she was 
helpless to return a shot. For an hour and a half she 
received an unmerciful beating, but at half-past three 
the Swiftsure came on the scene in grand style, sailing 
under the stern of the Belle hle^ to the great joy of all ; 
the crews cheered, while the Belle Isle's men waved a 
Union Jack at the end of a boarding pike, to show that 
they were yet holding out. The ensign was still at 
the stump of the mainmast. Then the Stoiftsure imme- 
diately poured into the Achille a terrible fire, and soon 
the Defiance^ coming up, took the Aigle as her prey, 
and the Polyphemus attacked the Neptune ; and the hull 
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of the Belle I$le^ disentangled of her enemies, floated 
free, a shattered ship, a mass of wreckage, with jagged 
sides pierced with holes, holding, as on a raft, her still 
defiant crew in utter helplessness, unconquered. 

On the French side, again, the Algesiras^ Captain 
Brouard, the flagship of Rear-Admiral Magon, fought 
heroically. In wearing he ran her bowsprit into the 
shrouds of the Tonnant^ with the determination to 
board, with his crew on deck, but the Mars aided the 
Tonrtant by a fire directed to the port quaiter of the 
Algesiras^ which forced them to abandon the heroic 
attempt. Captain Tyler of the Tonnayit^ in the mean- 
while, dividing his fire between the J^luton and the 
San Juan Nepomuceno on his port side, forced the fight- 
ing and attempted to board. 

Tyler himself led ; the Frenchman Magon at the head 
of his crew bravely defended his ship; thrice the Eng- 
lish were repulsed. Tyler was severely wounded and 
carried below. Magon, in brilliant uniform, was a tar- 
get for the British riflemen. Letourneur, his flag cap- 
tain, was killed. Lieutenant Plassan was wounded. 
Magon was wounded in the arm; still he fought; then 
in the thigh. Reluctant, he was carried below to have 
his wounds dressed, but, hoping to return, he consented. 
Through a hole in the ship a ball flew swiftly at his 
breast. He fell dead. Only one officer remained. Out 
of 641 men, 150 were killed and 180 wounded. The 
ship then surrendered. That was a brilliant defence. 

The huge Santissima Trinidad was the chief foe of 
the ships that followed the T^ctory, Three ships of 
the English beset her, — the Neptune^ the Leviathan^ 
and the Conqueror, They riddled her and tore her sails 
and shrouds with shot and battered her with heavy 
balls and broke in her high sides. And then, sorely 
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torn, she rolled to leeward and back to windward; 
and then with one great sweep her masts went by the 
board, and she rested on the rolling sea, an immense 
hulk, in helpless misery. Two English ships, the 
Conqueror and Neptune^ were too busy to take posses- 
sion, although the hapless Spaniard surrendered, wav- 
ing an English Union over the lee gangway. The 
little Africa then came along, not knowing this fact, 
and fired at the huge ship; receiving no reply, a lieu- 
tenant was sent aboard, who, climbing up the side of 
the vessel, made his way to the quarter-deck through 
scenes of horrible slaughter, and inquired of the solitary 
officer there if he surrendered. " Non, non," he replied, 
pointing to his own ships, toward which he was drifting. 
The lieutenant then returned to his boat with his half- 
dozen men and left the wreck to be picked up by the 
Prince at half -past five o'clock; then a prize crew was 
put on board. The ships were so many, the fighting 
so desperate, the manoeuvres so manifold, that each crew 
had its own marvelous tale to tell, when the battle was 
over, of various exciting incidents. 

To return to the Victory, battling in the thick of the 
fight, after she had broken the French line. There was 
no cessation of the volleys of her great guns.^ 

At half-past one, three bells of the afternoon watch 
had just gone, when Captain Hardy, who was walking 
the deck with Nelson, saw him suddenly turn and 
fall face forward on the very spot where his public 
secretary, Scott, had fallen a few minutes before. 

**They have done for me at last. Hardy," said the ad- 

« 

1 A slight Incident, lllustratiTe of Nelson's character, happened just be- 
fore this time. The admiral observed the purser, Mr. Bourke, standing 
near him. He looked at him steadily for a moment, and then said, in a 
grave voice: '* Bourke, I expect every man to be at his station." The 
purser went below immediately to his station in the cock-pit. 
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miral; "m}- backbone is shot through." He was imme- 
diately carried below; he covered his face with a 
handkerchief lest the crew should recognize him and 
lose heart. His presentiment proved true. His wound 
was soon discovered to be mortal. In great suffering, 
consumed with a burning fever, they fanned him with 
sheets of paper, while he kept pushing away the sheet 
which covered him and repeated excitedly, "Fan, fan. 
Drink, drink." When the chaplain. Dr. Scott, came 
to him, he said hurriedly, "Doctor, I told jj'ou so. 
Doctor, I am gone ; " and then added, in a low tone, 
" Remember me to Lady Hamilton ! Remember me to 
Horatia! Remember me to all my friends! Doctor, 
remember me to Mr. Rose ; tell him I have made a will, 
and left Lady Hamilton and Horatia to mj- country." 

He was greatly anxious to see Hardy. " Will no one 
bring Hardy to me?" he kept exclaiming. "He must 
be killed; he is surely destroyed! " 

Soon Hardy came down to see how he progressed. 
"Well, Hardy," said Nelson, "how goes the battle?" 
He was told that twelve or fourteen ships of the enemy 
had struck their colors. "That is well," he said, "but 
I had bargained for twent}'." Still, however, keeping 
his mind on the fight and forecasting the weather, which 
foreboded a storm, he exclaimed in a voice of command, 
"Anchor, Hardy, anchor!" Hardj- intimated that the 
second in command, Collingwood, would take charge. 
"Not while I live, I hope, Hardj'," said Nelson, trying 
to raise himself upon his elbow. "No! do 3^ou anchor, 
Hard3\" Captain Hardy then inquired, "Shall we 
make the signal, sir?" "Yes," replied Nelson, "for 
if I live, I'll anchor." 

The scene will live long in legend and stor}' — this 
death of the greatest of the long list of shining names 
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in Great Britain's naval annals. None like him had 
ever been before except Blake, of whom he spoke 
modestly as superior to himself; but by universal con- 
sent his name leads the list of those who have battled 
best and most gloriously for the meteor flag. 

After that he uttered little, but every sentence that 
the parched lips spoke has been treasured. "I am a 
dead man, Hardy," he said. "I am going fast. It 
will all be over with me soon." As the great ship 
shook with the thundering guns, he said, '*0 Victory^ 
Victory, how you distract my poor brain ! *' A little 
later he remarked, "How dear is life to all men! " He 
besought them that his "carcass might be sent to Eng- 
land and not thrown overboard." 

Then his thought took another turn, and he said, 
"Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy; take 
care of poor Lady Hamilton." As his voice grew weak, 
he whispered, "Kiss me, Hardy." Hardy knelt down 
and kissed his cheek, and the admiral said: "Now I 
am satisfied. Thank God, I have done my duty." 
Hardy stood over the dying man, with wet eyes, a few 
moments in silence; then he knelt again and kissed 
him on the forehead. "Who is that?" said Nelson, 
his eyes dimming to the long darkness; when he was 
told, he said, "God bless you. Hardy! " — and then the 
flag captain went on deck and fought his ship still 
harder, knowing that he should never hear the admiral's 
voice again. 

He asked his attendants to turn him over on his right 
side. "I wish I had not left the deck," he remarked, 
"for I shall soon be gone." Then he said to the chap- 
lain, "Doctor, I have not been a great sinner." After- 
ward he repeatedly said, in almost inarticulate murmurs, 
"Thank God, I have done my duty." Then he relapsed 
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iDto silence, and the attentive group, listening for eveiy 
sound, heard these last words, "Thank God, I have 
done my dut3%" Dr. Scott, the chaplain, bending over 
him, heard this fragment of a sentence as his breath 
grew short and his heart ceased to beat — " God and my 
Country," 

So passed away in the midst of battle the mighty 
Nelson, on the renowned ship, among his own ship's 
company, with the ship's jsurgeon wiping the death 
dew fi'om his forehead, and his flag captain bidding him 
tenderest farewell, while the wounded about him grew 
paler with the thought of his passing, and the thunder 
of the guns, the cheers of the crew above on deck, the 
voices of command, filled his ears with a dying mur- 
mur of the sounds he loved so well, as he embarked on 
that last cruise, from which a man is never ordered 
home. 

With the death of Nelson the long roar of the battle 
died down into silence; it was at its height when he 
was wounded, at three it grew less, at five it had 
ceased. 

The French ship Achille^ after a heroic defence, 
refusing to sun-ender, the tricolor still floating, caught 
fire ; the assailing ship drew off and watched the prog- 
ress of the flames. A remarkable incident occurred 
on board the French ship, illustrating the occasional 
strange events of a great battle. A young woman was 
aboard who had been assisting in the powder division, 
whose romantic escaj^e is thus described: "When the 
ship took fire, such of the women as could swim sprang 
overboard. The woman descended to the lower deck 
and remained there until the guns began to fall through 
the chaired planks above. She then got out of the 
gun-room port, on to the back of the rudder, where she 
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undressed, but she would not trust herself to the water 
till the melted lead from the taffrail obliged her to 
jump. She got hold of a piece of plank, and after 
being an hour and a half in the water she was picked 
up by one of the Belle Isle's boats," ^ 

The Achille had encountered successively the English 
Achillea the Belle Isle^ the Swiftsure^ and the Poly- 
phemus^ had suffered severely in her rigging, and at 
4.30 the Prince cut the foremast in two, being on fire 
in the top, which fell upon the boats in the waist. 

' Every effort of the Frenchman to put out the fire was 
unavailing. The Achille had fought bravely, losing 
her captain and the greater part of her oflScers. Boats 
were sent by the Sunftaure and Prince to help save her 
crew. At 5.45 a great explosion rent the air, which 
made the hearts of all the crews of all the ships stand 
still a moment as they saw the scattered fragments 

. of the ship and the mangled pieces of brave men rise 
high in air and fall far and wide over the desolate 
sea. 

The TSmSraire fought bravely and desperately. She 
saved the Victory^ in the height of the battle, when the 
heavy fire of the musketry from the tops of the Redoubt- 
able had swept the decks of Nelson's ship so that the 
boarders were swarming there from the Frenchman and 
seemed likely to capture her, which would have- been a 
sad pity. It was then, in the very nick of time, that 
the TSmSraire^ coming under her stern, sent a broadside 
which mowed down the Redoubtable' s men as the grass 
falls beneath the scythe ; then the TSmSraire^ falling on 

^ During the fight the Orion passed down the line, thus enabling him, 
wrote Captain Codrington afterward, to see more than any other captain 
the extent and devastation and appalling nature of the conflict. *' So 
grand, so awful, so tremendous was the scene before me that the impres- 
sion will ever be in my mind.." 
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board her on the starboard side, compelled her submis- 
sion. Just then, on the other side of the old Timiraire^ 
the Fougueux came looming through the smoke to the 
assistance of the Redoubtable^ when the TSmSraire^ 
by quick and earnest fighting, made her to yield in 
turn, so that she la}^ between her two enemies, dis- 
masted like them, a victor which had bought her suc- 
cess almost at the price of her existence. The whole 
fleet looked at her and them in wondering admira- 
tion, three black and battered hulks on the rolling 
sea. 

About three o'clock, too lat€, the van, under Admiral 
Dumanoir, wore to the windward and came sailing 
down the line; the various ships paid them the com- 
pliment of broadsides as they passed. At that time 
Dumanoir seemed only to care for the safety of the 
ships under his command. The most overwhelming 
defeat of the allied ships had taken place. Discretion 
was then without doubt the better part of valor. To 
^^t back to Cadiz was his chief concern. 

Of his ten ships, five went to windward of the line 
and five to leeward and eastward; four, with Dumanoir, 
escaped; the fifth, the Neptune^ was captured. Of the 
five sliips to leeward, two were captured. 

So at five o'clock the battle ended. From the deck 
of the Royal Sovereign Cape Trafalgar was seen eight 
miles away bearing southeast by east, whence the name 
of the fight. Of the thirty-three ships of the Franco- 
Spanish fleet, one had been blown up, seventeen had 
been captured, including the ships of the commander- 
in-chief, Villeneuve, the vice-admiral, and the rear- 
admiral. Villeneuve was carried to England a prisoner, 
and afterward, in mortification at his defeat, committed 
suicide. 
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The loss of the British in the battle was 1690 ; killed 
449, wounded 1241, but not oaie of their ships struck to 
the enemy. The loss to the allied fleet is estimated at 
six or seven thousand men.^ The Spanish loss is not 
known; the French is given as 1155 wounded, and of 
killed and drowned 3373, a total of 4528.^ Assuming 
this as a correct estimate, it is fair to suppose that 
nearly as many more perished in the Spanish fleet, 
which would make a total, at a moderate estimate, of 
about 7000 as the loss of the combined fleet.^ Ten of 
their vessels escaped to Cadiz, 

Nelson had advised Hardy to anchor, but Colling- 
wood, assuming command, with reference to this advice, 
which Hardy brought to him with the announcement of 
the death of the chief in command, said: "Anchor the 
fleet? Why, it is the last thing that I should have 
thought of." The advice would have been well taken, 
for that night there arose a wind from the southwest 
which made a fearful sea for the crippled fleets to fight 
against, "such a sea as only arises in shallow waters, 

1 Thiers. - Troude. 

3 " The loss of XelsoQ is of greater moment than aU the other chiefs, the 
ten thousand soldiers, and the one hundred and fifty-two brave officers, 
and the nineteen ships of which this engagement deprived us." — Contem' 
porary Spanish Account. 

That the Spanish had a grievance against the French for the result of 
the battle is evident from the following : — 

" Si por dicha de la Espaiia al genio del General espanol estnviera confi- 
ado el mando superior de las escuadras que para su ruina fueron entre- 
gadas a la direccion del imperito y pusilanime Almirante de la Fraocia! 
Mnchas y mny brillantes pdgiuas alargarian esta historia, si en eila nos 
detuvieramos a narrar uno por uno, cual se merecen los sucesos, las acci- 
ones herdlcas de los combatientes en aquella lid, que en medio del pro- 
celoso Oceano, entre un bosque de gigantescas arboladuras, era como an 
combate de leones que para disputarse hambrientos una presa se congre- 
garan, y saSudosy enfurecidos pelearan en la espesura de la selva.'* — 
Historia de la Marina Real Espahola^ desde El Descubrimiento de /cm 
AnUricas hasta El Combate de Trafalgar, por D)n Josb March t 
Laborics, Tomo II., p. ^:i05, Madrid, 1854. 
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Ugly, broken, hollow," and the shoals of Trafalgar only 
thirteen miles to leeward.^ 

Although the English victorj^ was so complete, it 
failed of one note of pride to the conquerors, — the 
return home with the captured vessels as trophies. 
The English seamen battled all night with the elements 
to save themselves and their prizes. Codrington, the 
captain of the Orion^ said he never saw such a storm; 
the result was that the Frenchmen on board the JBucen- 
taure and the Algesiras^ in the one case were permitted 
by the English to save the vessel, in the other, reluc- 
tantly consenting, the overjoyed Frenchmen made the 
best of their way back to Cadiz. But the Bucentaure 
went ashore, and the Algenras saw in the darkness of 
the night the Indomptable pass by them, her anchors 
having given way, and to their consternation drive 
on Diamond Point. Every one of her 1500 souls per- 
ished. The Alffesiras weathered the storm and anchored 
in the mud of the harbor as best she could. 

So Collingwood reached Gibraltar with but four 
prizes out of his seventeen, — one French, the Swift- 
8ure^ and three Spanish vessels ; but he lost the Swift- 
sure also, for he w^as obliged to sink her. 

Napoleon's victory at Ulm served to blot out the 
reproach of this overwhelming defeat. He made light 
of it, saying, "The storm occasioned us the loss of a 
few ships after a battle imprudentlj' fought." With a 
transcendent consciousness of his own ability, he is 
said to have remarked with reference to this disaster, 
" I cannot be everywhere. " Of w^hat use he could have 

1 Codrington called it " The worst hurricane I ever saw." This is con- 
firmed by his statement that the Orion towed a prize belonging to the 
Bellerophon for three days, but having her topsail blown out of the lift- 
ropes, and one bumpkin carried away, and being six miles from a lee 
shore, he was obliged to quit her to save his ship. 
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been on those rolling ships it is difficult bo imagine. 
It was then, however, that he made up his mind to 
conquer England by taking the continent, and thus, by 
injuring her commerce, to reduce her to a second-class 
power. Ignoring the navy henceforth, that became his 
object, to which he gave his imperial military genius ; 
and but for another Englishman he might have suc- 
ceeded. For the present " the mighty resonance of his 
steps on the continent drowned the echoes of the cannon 
of Trafalgar," 

In London and all through England, and wherever 
an English heart beat true to his native land, that heart 
was gladdened at the great victory and saddened at the 
loss of the great admiral. The English navy and the 
navies of the world have looked to him as the ideal of 
professional zeal, and the English people place him at 
the head of their heroes in admiration and love, exulting 
in "the sacred splendor of his deathless fame." 

The grief was universal; wherever an Englishman 
walked the earth a pang seized his heart when he heard 
of Nelson's death. Said Coleridge, "When Nelson 
died it seemed as if no man was a stranger to another; 
all were made acquainted by the right of a common 
anguish." — "At Naples numbers stopped and shook 
hands with me because they had seen the tears on my 
cheek and conjectured that I was an Englishman, and 
several, as they held my hand, burst themselves into 
tears. "1 

"So help me God/' wrote Dr. Scott to Lady Hamil- 
ton, "as I think, he was a true knight and worthy the 
age of chivalry — one may say, lui mSme fait le siecUy 
for where shall we see another? When I think, setting 
aside his heroism, what an affectionate, fascinating 

1 Clark Russell's Nelson, pp. 310-ai4. 
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little fellow he was, how dignified arid pure his mind, 
how kind and condescending his manners, I become 
stupid with grief for what I have lost." 

From the point of view of the professional student 
the battle was a terrible mSl^e, planned with wise fore- 
sight b}'^ Nelson and carried through in confidence in 
the superior qualities of his fleet. His attack was a 
most daring exhibition of bravery and self-confidence. 
Its risks, however, were so great that it cannot be held 
up as an example to follow. He had, however, to con- 
tend against an undisciplined foe, and he fought with 
veterans who idolized him. The combined fleets were 
handled as well as possible under the circumstances. 
The fatal happening was the inability of Dumanoir to 
bring the van into action. It would not have saved 
the day, but it would have lessened the English victory. 
Nelson kept the offensive always in view. He realized, 
as few naval commanders up to his day, the advantage 
of the attack. Success lies hidden in the initiative. 
*'The greater force lies in the attack." The French 
dispositions were admirable. The Spanish part of the 
allied fleet, equipped with landsmen, was decidedly 
inefficient, having, however, a few oiBcers worthj'' of 
the best days of the Spanish navy. Villeneuve made 
the mistake of calling his reserves into line. His ships 
manoBU\Ted badly. Naval battles are fought by sea- 
manship as well as by gunnery. In this naval drama 
it seemed to be the part of the British to fight, of the 
allies to endure, yet they fought. 

No naval battle has ever been fought on such a scale, 
with such great losses, and with such far-reaching con- 
sequences. The gladness of the result, after many 
years of waiting, tended to drive out of mind the "vast 
horror " of that tragic day, when the ocean was strewn 
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with fragments of great ships and so many brave men 
relinquished their lives, torn by frightful missiles or 
engulfed in the all-devouring sea. It was then the 
naval power of the continent was annihilated, and Bri- 
tannia arose in very truth, the Mistress, of the Seas. 



SALAMIS. 

480 B.C. 






".-C" 



Not all things are worth relating, or all historical figures worth 
describing, but some things and some persons deserve to be com- 
memorated eternally. 

Stories like those of Thermopylae and Salamis in Herodotus, . . . 
are the true jewels of history, the diamonds in the general gravel 
heap. — Froude, Essay on the Study of History. 

It was this that influenced the genius of Greece, this trans- 
formed the race of thinkers, poets, artists, statesmen, into a race of 
heroes, actors in the noblest sense of the word. The struggle with 
Persia, too, gave to Athens her right place. Assuming the hegemony 
of Hellas, to which she was foreordained by her spiritual superior- 
ity, she flashed in the supreme moment which followed the battle 
of Salamis into the full consciousness of her own greatness. — 
Symoxds. 

The Greeks fought in order and preserved their ranks. — 
Herodotus. 

The shouts of the Athenians in glad acclaim after Salamis had 
scarcely died away; the footballs of the joyous dancers in the 
marble corridors hadiiardly ceased, and the fragrance ot' the roses 
of victoiy might almost be said to linger still in the sunlit air, 
when there was born to the world a time when Art and Philosophy 
and Political Science reached their highest stature, and diffused 
their gracious heritage through the fortunate generations which 
have followed to the present day. 
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